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PREFACE 


This book is the first of three volumes which will be 
issued under the general title: “The Indiana Survey of Re- 
ligious Education.” This survey was begun under the auspices 
of the Interchurch World Movement and was completed by the 
Committee on Social and Religious Surveys. There has been 
a continuity of policy and of directing personnel throughout 
the entire survey. 

This volume gives an exhaustive analysis of the quantity 
and quality of the religious education of Protestants in the 
state of Indiana. The facts herein presented should enable 
the Protestant Christian citizens of Indiana to inaugurate 
a program of religious education for that state which will 
preserve the meritorious features of the present system and 
eliminate elements of inefficiency and waste. 

Because of the methods of analysis and interpretation used 
in this survey and because Indiana may be said to represent in 
a general way a large section of the United States, it is be- 
lieved that this volume will be of great value to religious 
leaders of other states and to technical students of education 
who are projecting similar inquiries in other sections of the 
country. 

The introductory chapters recite the history of the survey, 
and give its objectives, methods and conclusions. Part Two 
of this volume discusses the church buildings of Indiana. It 
was prepared by Dr. E. S. Evenden, of Columbia University, 
who, in collaboration with Dr. N. L. Engelhardt and other 
members of the survey staff, prepared the Interchurch 
Standards for Church and Religious Education Plants and 
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the application of these standards to the church buildings of 
Malden, Massachusetts, published under the title, “The Malden 
Survey.” Part Four, dealing with child-accounting and records, 
was written by Prof. W. L. Hanson, the assistant director 
of the survey. The last chapter of the volume was prepared 
by Dr. William E. Chalmers, Educational Secretary of the 
American Baptist Publication Society. It discusses the 
denominational supervision and promotion of religious educa- 
tion in Indiana. The remainder of this volume was prepared 
by the director. 

The director wishes to acknowledge his obligations to all 
members of the survey staff, and of the survey teams; to the 
members of consulting committees; to the hundreds of church 
and Sunday school officials in Indiana whose cooperation was 
essential to the success of this survey; to hundreds of religious 
leaders who have assisted in standardizing score-cards and 
scales, and in the preparation of question schedules; to his 
colleagues in the Interchurch World Movement and the 
leaders whose vision made this survey possible; to those friends 
of religious education whose generous help has enabled this 
work to be finished; to the several advisory committees which 
have rendered valuable assistance, and to the members of the 
Committee on Social and Religious Surveys whose sympathetic 
cooperation has been responsible for the completion of the 
Indiana Survey of Religious Education. 

Special acknowledgments are due to Dr. John W. Withers, 
Dean of the School of Education of New York University, for 
his great assistance as consulting director; to Messrs. W. L. 
Hanson, J. T. Giles, Ivan S. Nowlan and Mrs. Elsie P. 
Malmberg, for their efficient and faithful codperation 
throughout the entire survey; to Dr. John W. Watson, and 
Messrs, Galen M. Fisher and J. F. Zimmerman for their 
cordial cooperation as executive agents of the Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys, and to Messrs, Stanley Went, 
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R. W. McCulloch and A. H. Richardson for important 
editorial and technical assistance. 

It is the hope of the authors of this volume, and of the 
survey staff who have assisted in its preparation, that both 
its contents and its methods may be vital contributions to the 
solution of the problems of American religious education. 


WALTER S. ATHEARN, 
Director. 
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CHAPTER [ 


BORLOo. SCOPE AND METHODS OB THE 
INDIANA SURVEY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION 


I. Historical Statement 


In the early summer of 1919 the cabinet of the Interchurch 
World Movement organized an American Religious Education 
Division of its Survey Department, named a Director and 
appointed an Advisory Committee consisting of Dr. William 
E. Chalmers, Chairman; Mr. John L. Alexander, Dr. Edgar 
Blake, Dr. Frank L. Brown, Dr. E. Morris Fergusson, Mr. 
Harry Wade Hicks, Miss Minnie E. Kennedy, Rev. J. C. 
Robertson and Dr. Sidney A. Weston. In harmony with the 
action of the Atlantic City meeting of the General Committee 
of the Interchurch World Movement held January 7-10, 1920, 
this Committee was succeeded by a new Advisory Committee, 
appointed by the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations at its annual meeting in St. Louis, Missouri, 
in February, 1920. The personnel of the new Committee 
was: Dr. R. E. Magill, Chairman; Dr. F. M. Braselman, Dr. 
Arlo A. Brown, Dr William E Chalmers, Rev Robert M. 
Hopkins, Dr. J. W. Owen and Dr. Frank M. Sheldon. The 
work of the American Religious Education Survey Division 
was conducted under the guidance of these two Committees. 

The directing staff, organized during the summer of 1919, 
consisted of the following: Director, Walter S. Athearn; 
Assistant Director, W. L. Hanson; Executive Secretary, Mrs. 
Elsie P. Malmberg. 
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Consulting Committees, also organized during the summer 
of 1919, were composed as follows: 


Church and Church School Buildings: N. L. Engelhardt, chair- 
man; E. S. Evenden, E. Morris Fergusson, cooperating with a 
larger committee on architecture. 

Individual Accounting: W. L. Hanson, Charles W. Hunt, 
Lavinia Tallman, E. Morris Fergusson. 

Curriculum: A. Duncan Yocum, chairman; W. C. Bower, 
Frank N. Freeman, W. W. Charters, Theodore G. Soares, F. C. 
Eiselen, Mrs. J. W. Barnes, L. A. Weigle. 

Teachers and Supervisors of Teaching: John A. Stevenson, 
W. W. Charters, W. C. Bagley. 

Finance: Harlan Updegraff. 

Religious Education in the Home: B. S. Winchester. 

Religious Education in the Community: H. Augustine Smith, 
Albert E. Bailey, L. A. Warner. 

Denominational Agencies: William E. Chalmers. 

Interdenominational Agencies: W. E. Raffety, John L. Alex- 
ander. 

Statistics: Harold O. Rugg, W. L. Hanson, Cecile Colloton, 
J. T. Giles. 

Publicity: Sidney A. Weston. 


This staff determined its objectives, methods and survey 
personnel and conducted preliminary surveys for the testing 
of schedules and the training of surveyors. By the spring of 
1920 the preparations were completed for an intensive survey 
of five typical states, from which, it was believed, fairly 
accurate generalizations could be made regarding the United 
States as a whole. These five states were Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Alabama, Kansas and Oregon. 

The first state entered was Indiana. A force of from 
' twenty to thirty surveyors was in this state from April 17, 
1920, to June 27, 1920, at which time the Interchurch World 
Movement suspended active operations. By this time the 
work of gathering data from Indiana was nearly completed. 
A vast amount of valuable data had been obtained. This 
material was, by action of the General Committee of the Inter- 
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church World Movement, placed under the charge of the Com- 
mittee on Social and Religious Surveys, of New York City. 

Upon the recommendation of (1) a committee of educational 
experts consisting of W. C. Bagley, George D. Strayer, N. L. 
Engelhardt, Harold O. Rugg, E. S. Evenden, M. R. Trabue, 
Frank P. Graves, Harlan Updegraff and A. Duncan Yocum; 
(2) a committee from the Board of Trustees of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association which consisted of Sidney 
A. Weston, L. A. Weigle, W. S. Bovard, Lansing F. Smith 
and Percy L. Craig; and (3) a committee representing 
the Committee on Education of the Sunday School Council 
of Evangelical Denominations and the Executive Committee 
of the International Sunday School Association, consisting of 
W. W. Charters, Chairman, W. L. Hanson and Sidney A. 
Weston, the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys of 
New York City appropriated the sum of $25,000, or such por- 
tions thereof as might be needed, to make available for publica- 
tion the material already collected in Indiana by the American 
Religious Education Survey Department of the Interchurch 
World Movement. No additional data were to be collected 
except as might be necessary to verify data already gathered. 

The work of coding, tabulating and interpreting the 
Indiana data was begun July I, 1921, under the general direc- 
tion of an Advisory Committee appointed by the Committee 
on Social and Religious Surveys. The Advisory Committee 
consisted of W. W. Charters, Chairman; John W. Withers, 
George A. Coe, B. S. Winchester, Sidney A. Weston, E. D. 
Burton, Charles E. Watson and Galen M. Fisher. The 
directing staff for this work was selected as follows: Walter 
S. Athearn, Director; John W. Withers, Consulting Director ; 
W. L. Hanson, J. T. Giles, I. S. Nowlan and Mrs. Elsie P. 
Malmberg. 


II. Objectives 


The objectives which have determined the methods and 
content of this survey are: 
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(a) Facts—Such a body of vital, comparable facts as will 
guide in building national, state and denominational 
programs of religious education. 

(b) Tools—Such a body of standardized technique—norms, 
tests, standards—as will provide a new and better 
method of measuring and directing the processes of 
religious education. 

(c) Methods—Standardized methods for guiding local 
churches and communities in surveying conditions, 
building programs, testing results and determining 
budgets. 


III. Nine Steps in an Educational Survey 


Before organizing the department the Director created a 
“blueprint” which would guide each step in the process of 
conducting the survey. This ‘blueprint’ provided for nine 
steps in the process of the complete survey as follows: 


(a) Preparation of general objectives and determination of 
limitations of the survey. 

(b) Creation or selection of standards of measurement 
which will reduce as far as possible the element of per- 
sonal opinion. 

(c) Creation of schedules to secure the essential and vital 
facts required to satisfy the objectives of the survey. 

(d) Testing and revision of all schedules. 

(e) Organization and training of survey teams. 

(£) Testing of tentative survey methods in typical situa- 
tions. 

(g) Gathering of facts over range of time and territory to 
be covered by the survey. 

(h) Tabulation of the returns. 

(i) Evaluation of returns, and writing the report. 


| IV. Question Schedules and Survey Teams 


Two essential elements: in a scientific educational survey 
are (a) Uniformity of interpretation of schedules, and (b) 
Accuracy and completeness of data. 
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One of the most important contributions of the American 
Religious Education Survey Department of the Interchurch 
World Movement was the preparation of nearly fifty technical 
survey schedules for the use of trained surveyors. These 
question schedules are published in Volume III of this report. 
They represent a method of analysis and organization of edu- 
cational data which is destined to have a profound influence 
upon methods of conducting the educational work of the 
Church. 

If a question schedule is to be sent out by mail or to be 
used by untrained, voluntary workers the questions must be, 
first, few in number, and secondly, fool-proof. The purposes 
of this survey could not be served by schedules of this type. 
Accordingly it was decided to prepare schedules which would 
include the information desired, train surveyors and send them 
out with definite instruction as to what was wanted and how 
to get it in such manner as to guarantee its statistical reliability. 
By the use of this method it was possible successfully to use. 
schedules involving many technical questions. 

The question schedules used in this survey were prepared 
for the purpose of securing the following types of information: 


(a) Facts which indicate the quantity and quality of religious 
education in home, church and community. 

(b) Facts regarding special movements and programs. 

(c) Facts desired by denominational and interdenominational 
boards and agencies, but not essential to the purposes of 
this survey. 

(d) Judgments regarding matters which cannot be ob- 
jectively measured. 


Each question introduced into the schedules used by this 
Department was so formulated as to meet as nearly as possible 
the following conditions: 


(a) Each question must have a problem or purpose. 

(b) Each term used must have a definite meaning. 

(c) Each question must be so phrased as to reduce to the 
minimum the possibility of dual interpretation. 
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These conditions made necessary the preparation of “defini- 
tions” and “interpretations” and the creation of a school for 
the special training of surveyors who were to use these sched- 
ules. For this school a carefully prepared curriculum was 
developed including : 


(a) The origin, purpose, scope and objectives of the Inter- 
church World Movement. 

(b) The organization and objectives of the American Re- 
ligious Education Survey Department. 

(c) The science of statistics and survey methodology.* 

(d) The history and organization of agencies to be surveyed. 

(e) The structure and interpretation of all schedules. 


The problem of securing accuracy and completeness of data 
was very difficult because of the absence of records in many 
cases and also because of the necessity of verifying such records 
as were found. The task was, therefore, one of obtaining 
first-hand information. This required much time and careful 
thecking of all data obtained. To training it was necessary to 
add team discipline. Toward this end a complete organization 
was developed that enabled the Director to secure the desired 
facts with the greatest accuracy and with the least expenditure 
of time and money consistent with efficiency. The system pro- 
vided a series of checks so that responsibility must be assumed 
by every member of the Department. At the close of the sur- 
vey in each city or community the members of the survey team 
were rated in the order of their efficiency and all team promo- 
tions were made on the basis of these ratings. The order of 
responsibility was as follows: 


(a) Each surveyor was responsible to the team clerk for 
accuracy and completeness of schedules. 

(b) Each team clerk was responsible to the team leader. 

(c) Each team leader was responsible to the chief statistician 
in the Department. 


*The following textbooks were used: Elderton, W. Palin and Ethel 
M., “Primer of Statistics”; Secrist, Horace, “An Introduction to Statistical 
Methods”; Alexander, Carter, “School Statistics and Publicity”; Rugg, 
Harold O., “Statistical Methods Applied to Education’; Judd, Charles 
Hubbard, “Measuring the Work of the Public Schools.” 
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(d) The chief statistician was responsible to the Director of 
the Department. 


Because of these precautions and of a subsequent series of 
checkings which has been applied to all data included in this 
report, the survey staff has reason to believe that the pub- 
lished results represent a very high degree of accuracy. 


V. The Method of “Sampling” 


The American Religious Education Survey Department 
adopted the method of sampling, which made it necessary to 
secure only enough cases to satisfy statistical criteria of relia- 
bility. This policy is just as reliable as and far more econom- 
ical than the exhaustive survey of all available cases. 

In answer to a member of a county school board who ob- 
jected to this statistical method, a state inspector gave the 
effective reply: “You do not need to kill all the.dogs in a 
county with arsenic in order to prove that arsenic will kill dogs. 
A few samples are enough.” It is likewise clear that it was 
not necessary to survey all the Sunday schools and all the 
Sunday school teachers in Indiana in order to obtain results 
which would represent accurately the general situation 
throughout the state. The questions to be decided were how 
many and which ones to survey. 


VI. Indiana as a Representative State 


Indiana was selected to be surveyed because of a number of 
facts, among which are the following: 


(a) It is centrally located. It is in the center of population. 
The streams of immigration from the East and from 
the South meet in Indiana. 

(b) It has varsety of geographical and occupational condi- 
tions. Its soils range from the poorest clay in the 
southern part and sand in the northern part to the 
richest glacial loams in the central belt. Agriculture, 
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mining and quarrying, manufacturing and commerce 
are well represented. 


(c) It is a progressive state educationally. While the state 


stands seventeenth in the Ayres report, it has progres- 
sive leadership, and its educational leaders have tabu- 
lated much educational data as a result of school and 
social surveys which are of great value as comparative 
data for the present report.’ 


(d) It represents the dominant types of denominational and 


interdenominational organizations of religious education. 


(e) The Protestant Denominations are well represented, as 


seen in the following distribution: (See Table I and 


Chart I.) 
TABLE I—DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCH MEMBERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND IN INDIANA BY 
PRINCIPAL DENOMINATIONS 
(U. S. Religious Census, 1916, page 29 and page 109, Vol. I.) 
Unitep STATES INDIANA 
Number Per Number’ Per 
Denomination of Cent. 0 Cent. 
Church of Church of 
Members Total Members Total 
All Denominations.+. ces ciseee 41,926,854 I00 1,177,341 100 
Romane Cathoicu@hiurcheeme scan oer 15727-8157 One Cooma te 
Methodist Episcopai Church......... 3,717,785 SOR 261-228 eee 
Methodist Episcopal Church South... 2,114,479 5.0 428 .04 
Methodist Episcopal Church African. 548,355 1g: 4,961 42 
Baptist—Northern Baptist Convention 1,232,135 2.9 75,374 6.4 
Southern Baptist Convention 2,708,870 6.5 
Baptist—National Baptist Convention. 2,938,579 7.0 10,412 9 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A... 1,611,251 3.8 59,209 5.0 
Eerotestante spiscona lorena rere re 1,092,821 2.6 8,848 75 
Diserples ote Christi ce cr-o cincnenrie 1,226,028 2.9 UCYRGfe7) ARG) 
Congrerationalaercr acer 791,274 1.9 5,768 5 
Lutheran—All Bodies...............- 2,439,054 5.8 65,935 55 
Wnited@Brethrensens secre seee ee 367,934 9 63,620 5.4 
Ghurchtois Christarsneectie heer re 317,937 8 16,512 1.4 


VII. “Selective Sampling’ in Indiana 


The United States Religious Census for 1916 reports 6,402 


Protestant Sunday schools*in Indiana. 


Of this number only 


*See Public Education in Indiana, 1923. General Education Board, 61 


Broadway, New York. 
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256, or 4 per cent., were surveyed. It was the opinion of 
statistical experts that so small a number of schools might be 
selected in such manner as to represent a very accurate picture 
of the Sunday schools of the state. Accordingly the state was 
first divided into types of communities, as follows: Agri- 
culture; Manufacturing industries; Commercial trades; Trans- 
portation; Mining; Quarrying; Oil; Gas, ete.; Fishing; 
Seafaring; Shipping, etc.; Professional and proprietary; 
Education and resort. 


Per Cent or Totat Memsersuie 
0 5 10 15 20 25 
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Cuart I—Distrisution or Reticgious DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN INDIANA 


From this distribution of Indiana communities typical 
communities were selected in such manner as to preserve the 
relative proportion of vital and determining factors such as de- 
nominational distribution, education, etc. 

When the communities to be surveyed were finally agreed 
upon, every Sunday school in the territory selected was sur- 
veyed, except in the city of Indianapolis, where a large sampling 
was made.® 

The communities selected to be surveyed were: Indian- 
apolis; Gary; Muncie; Crawfordsville; Frankfort; Hunting- 
ton; Evansville; Terre Haute; Jefferson County; Madison 
County. 

3A few schools in the territory selected for this survey were not open 
to the surveyors because of hostility to the Interchurch World Movement. 
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Cuart I] — Map or InprANA SHOWING SECTIONS OF THE STATE SURVEYED 
In the cases of Terre Haute and Evansville the Survey was not completed. 
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A reference to the accompanying map will show the dis- 
tribution of urban and rural communities through the various 
types of communities. (See Chart II.) The Interchurch 
World Movement suspended its activities just as the survey 
teams were ready to enter Evansville and Terre Haute, their 
last assignments in the state. An analysis of the returns from 
the sections of the state which were surveyed seems to justify 
the belief that the returns were not appreciably modified be- 
cause of the omission of these two cities. 

The following table shows the distribution of churches sur- 
veyed by types of communities: 


TABLE II— DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCHES SURVEYED BY 
TYPES OF COMMUNITIES 


Types of Communities Surrounding No. of Churches 
Churches Surveyed Surveyed 

ARCO} ET he ee atts 8 eats GOLA CrR OR ROR EMERSON ECR ne ACRE EIN Oar 256 
PS OPICU ICING mre el oars oe ctevestore toads ertia Seatac wioelarerae 95 
Mantitactinitesindlstries meni eciaise ssateains-sac. ola cietaeerseets 72 
Gomimiercialistradestph ciate vc oe scene tr Scere als Serna eae conaee 47 
BIER ATISDOMCATIOM eres ines serenaneyoereie feiel peso aise ietekocl oootloreeuele.a vs coyeusuer 14 
Mining 2O aarrying Ol, (Gas, ets 7). oc sieticiess 5.6.00 sis oeieicieres (0) 
Bishino me Seatarino eOnIppines "ebCy iscileem sree ele naclejeerers oie fe) 
Proressionaleand=propricta ty... ses serie ne crs cee eerete 25 
di Cat OHM ok tie EN at a oe ee csr aeRO 3 
RESOLEMTH is Sere oe Sereiog os S nua ils Shah praratiars RutroTegeis lore Aaietotons 0 


The following table will show the distribution of the 
churches surveyed by denominational groups: 


TABLE III—DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCHES SURVEYED BY 
DENOMINATIONAL GROUPS 


No. of Churches No.of Churches 


Name of Denominational Group in State Surveyed 

59001 256 

NEETEODIGIN DODIRG Meme reitreide ss certs ts olsiel 1981 84 
Methodist) Episcopal’ are... c eee. 1636 63 
IMethodist-brotestant oc... sem ecie. 130 8 
African Methodist Episcopal......... 52 of 
Wesleyan Methodist Episcopal....... 06 2 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion... 19 2 
Erecmiviethodister seietentiace ses oes 48 2 

BAPTIST Mee lettre a cisacr feurrce ee Sh ai aerate aie 760 46 

PRESBY.TERTA NP GS ODIES el sletencieteuereleraisreleie sel sie 375 32 
Rresbyteniaieme stein tpiets/ tee bist 351 27 
United Presbyterian -... 22.22.0000 24 5 
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TABLE III—DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCHES SURVEYED BY 
DENOMINATIONAL GROUPS—Continued 


No. of Churches No. of Churches 


Name of Denominational Group in State Surveyed 
DISGIPEES Oe ee oe Se ae Se ree eens 766 21 
WNITED BRETHREN: clare aie obeys rae 504 12 
CHRISTIAN cio nclosieco dios te earrs seers. 197 II 
CONGREGATIONAL.) 25 ho aaeneoteetan trie arate 39 6 
LUTHERAN - BODIESm@ accent area 308 10 

Enelish Wutheran'eesas- eee cas 177 6 

Swedishwluthenranur merase cee rere 2 

German Putheranie eee eae 87 I 

Evangelicals isuthenanteerrnceite ice 44 I 
INTERNATIONAL HOLINESS ...........-++ 21 6 
REFORMED IN THE UNITED STATES........ 62 6 

(Hungarian Reformed, 1) 
PROTESTANT) SPISCOPAIN 2). 015 pcre sie 70 4 
BRETHREN, GERMAN BAPTIST ............ 165 5 

Brethren’ dcse ote ak deere re eee AI 2 

Churchtof the Brethren ssanenaayae 124 3 
FRIENDS 2c coto we coe os Gee ee ec eret ones 198 2 
SALVATION TAR MY! sates 5 Scere ave one cura 28 2 
CHURCH SOP, GOD siti nen sec peer eee 29 I 
UNITARIAN Saat chats ae eee ee 2 I 
GINIVERSALIST 4.6 coach secre ees eerie 24 I 
UNTON V@HURGCH sciences ae ae ee ere 15 I 
UNIONSMISSION See oon ernie one I 
SEVENTH. Day ADVENTIST..........----- 60 i 
EVANGELIGAT) cha cenit mies le ei ale ielenemine 207 3 

Evyangelicaleston. es score esc ecee 2 I 

Evangelical Association ............. Tr I 

Evangelical, German Synod of N.A.. 94 I 

All Protestant Denominations............. 6,402 
Not reporting in above table.............. 501 


VII. Sunday Schools Surveyed in Indiana 


The following are the names and locations of the churches 
whose religious education work was surveyed: 


ANTIOCH, Clinton Co. 
Christian. 
BEE CAMP, Jefferson Co. 
United Brethren. 
BETHANY, Jefferson Co. 
Baptist. 
BETHEL, Jefferson Co. . 
United Presbyterian (New Hanover). 
BETHEL, Clinton Co. 
New Light Christian. 
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BROOKSBURG, Jefferson Co. 
Baptist, Home Methodist Episcopal, Morris Chapel, Methodist 
Episcopal, Macedonia Baptist. 
CAMBRIA, Clinton Co. 
Union, Olive Branch, Methodist Episcopal. 
CANAAN, Jefferson Co. 
Methodist Episcopal, Jefferson Presbyterian. 


CARMEL, Jefferson Co. 
United Presbyterian. 


CARMEL, Clinton Co. 
Spencer Chapel, Methodist Episcopal. 


COLFAX, Clinton Co. 
Christian, Methodist, Farmer’s Chapel, Methodist Protestant, 
Farmer’s Chapel, United Brethren. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE. 
Baptist Chapel, Bethel African Methodist, Centre Presbyterian, 
First Baptist, First Christian, First Methodist Episcopal, First 
Presbyterian, First United Brethren, Grant Ave. Mission—Union, 
Memorial Presbyterian, Second Baptist (Colored), Seventh Day 
Adventist, Trinity Methodist Episcopal. 


DEPUTY, Jefferson Co. 
Hopewell Baptist, Baptist (Lick Branch), Methodist Episcopal, 
Pisgah Methodist Episcopal. 


DUPONT, Jefferson Co. 
Baptist, International Holiness, Mt. Zion (near Marble Valley), 
Methodist Episcopal, Marble Valley Methodist Episcopal. 


FICKLE, Clinton Co. 
Methodist Protestant (Clover Leaf). 


FOREST, Clinton Co. 
Baptist, Liberty Methodist Protestant, Methodist Episcopal, Salem 
Methodist Protestant, Forest Holiness, 


FRANKFORT. 
African Methodist Episcopal, First Baptist, First Christian (Dis- 
ciples), First Methodist Episcopal, First Presbyterian, First United 
Brethren, Holiness Sunday School, St. Paul’s Lutheran, Salvation 
Army, Tabernacle Methodist Protestant, Woodside Christian. 


FRANKFORT (Near). 
Morris Chapel Methodist Episcopal. 


GARY. 
Ambridge (Com. Methodist Episcopal), Bethel Swedish Lutheran 
(Millers), Central Christian, Christ Church, Protestant Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal (Colored), East Side United Presbyterian, 
First African Methodist Episcopal Zion, First Baptist, First Baptist 
(Colored), First Congregational (Millers), First Methodist Episco- 
pal, First Presbyterian, First Reformed, Friendship House Methodist 
Episcopal, Gary Congregational, Glen Park Christian (Disciples), 
Grace English Lutheran, Grace Methodist Episcopal, Hungarian 
Reformed, Mt. Zion Baptist (Colored), Neighborhood House Pres- 
byterian, Persian Presbyterian, Roumanian Baptist Mission, St. Paul 
Baptist (Colored), Second Methodist Episcopal (Colored), Swedish 
Lutheran, Tolleston Christian Disciples, Trinity Baptist (Colored), 
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Trinity Lutheran, West Gary Presbyterian Mission, Westminster 
Presbyterian, Zion African Methodist Episcopal. 


GREENWOOD, Clinton Co. 
Wesleyan Methodist. 

GEETINGSVILLE, Clinton Co. 
Presbyterian. 

HANOVER, Jefferson Co. : 
African Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian. 


HUECKES? 
Baptist. 

HILLISBURG, Clinton Co. ’ 
Methodist Episcopal, St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal. 

HUNTINGTON. 
Bethel Evangelical, Central Christian (Disciple), Church of the 
Brethren, Etna Ave. United Brethren, First Baptist, First Brethren, 
First Christian (Disciples), First Methodist Episcopal, First Pres- 
byterian, First United Brethren, St. John’s English Lutheran, St. 
Peter’s Reformed. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
All Soul’s Unitarian, Allen Chapel African Methodist Episcopal, 
Brightwood Congregational, Broadway Baptist, Broadway Methodist 
Episcopal, Capitol Avenue Methodist Episcopal, Central Disciples, 
Central Avenue Methodist Episcopal, Central Avenue Reformed, 
Central Universalist, Church of the Advent Protestant Episcopal, 
Downey Avenue Disciples, Ebenezer Baptist (Colored), Edwin Ray 
Methodist Episcopal, Eighth Disciples, First Baptist, First Church 
Evangelical Association, First Church Society of Friends, First 
Congregational, First English Lutheran, First United Brethren, 
Fletcher Place Methodist Episcopal, Garden Baptist, Germania 
Avenue Baptist, Grace Methodist Episcopal, Irvington Methodist 
Episcopal, Jones Tabernacle African Methodist Episcopal Zion, King 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal, Memorial Presbyterian, Meridian 
Heights Presbyterian, Mt. Paran Baptist (Colored), New Bethel 
Baptist (Colored), Olive Branch Disciples, 17th Street Baptist 
(Colored), Seventh Presbyterian, Simpson Methodist Episcopal, 
Third Church Disciples, Trinity Congregational, Tuxedo Methodist 
Episcopal, Union Congregational, United Presbyterian, Victory 
Memorial Methodist Protestant, Wesley Chapel Methodist Episcopal, 
West Washington Presbyterian, Woodruff Place Baptist, Zion Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America. 

JEFFERSON, Clinton Co. 
United Brethren. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
New Prospect, Baptist; Elizabeth, Baptist; New Bethel, Methodist 
Episcopal. 

KENT, Jefferson Co. 
Baptist, Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, Zoar Methodist 
Episcopal. 

KILMORE, Clinton Co. 
Methodist Episcopal. 

KIRKLIN, Clinton Co. 


Christian Chapel, Disciples, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian 
Wesleyan Methodist. fe Si ; ; 
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LANCASTER. 
Baptist. 


LIBERTY, Jefferson Co. 
Liberty Christian. 


MADISON, Jefferson Co. 
Christ Church Protestant Episcopal, Ebenezer Methodist (Colored), 
First Baptist, First Christian, First Presbyterian, Grace Methodist 
Episcopal, Hebron Baptist (6 miles north of Madison), Indian 
Kentuck Baptist, Int. Holiness Mission, Lutheran, Second Baptist 
(Colored), Second Presbyterian, Trinity Methodist Episcopal, West 
Madison Methodist Episcopal. 


MANSON, Clinton Co. 
Christian. 
MANVILLE, Jefferson Co. 
Christian. 
MICHIGANTOWN, Clinton Co. 
rere Methodist Protestant, Methodist Episcopal, International 
oliness. 


MIDDLEFORK, Clinton Co. 
Baptist (United). 

MIDDLEFORD, Jefferson Co. 
Disciple. 

MONROE, Jefferson Co. 
Presbyterian. 


MORAN, Clinton Co. 
Methodist Episcopal. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, Clinton Co. 
Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, United Presbyterian. 

MULBERRY, Clinton Co. 
Fair Haven Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, St. Luke’s Reformed, 
Trinity Reformed, Zion Evangelical Lutheran. 

MUNCIE. 
Antioch Baptist (Colored), Avondale Methodist Episcopal, Bethel 
African Methodist Episcopal, Brethren Mission, Calvary Baptist 
(Colored), Church of the Brethren, Congerville Christian Disciple, 
Eighth St. Christian—New Light, First Baptist, First Methodist— 
Free, First Methodist Protestant, First Presbyterian, Fountain 
Square United Brethren, Friend’s Bible School, Grace Protestant 
Episcopal, High Street Methodist Episcopal, International Holiness, 
Industry United Brethren, Jackson St. Disciples of Christ, Madison 
St. Methodist Episcopal, Normal City Methodist Episcopal, Normal 
City United Brethren, Riverside United Brethren, Salvation Army 
Sunday School, Second Methodist—Free, Union Baptist (Colored), 
Walnut St. Baptist, West Fifth St. Church of God, Whitely African 
Methodist Episcopal, Whitely Methodist Episcopal. 

NORTH MADISON, Jefferson Co. 
Baptist, Disciples, Methodist Episcopal. 

PAYNESVILLE, Jefferson Co. 
Disciples, Mt. Zion Methodist Episcopal. 

PICKARD, Clinton Co. 
Hills Baptist. 
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PLEASANT HILL. 
Presbyterian. 
PLEASANT RIDGE, Jefferson Co. 
Pleasant Ridge Methodist Episcopal. 
ROSSVILLE, Clinton Co. 
Church of the Brethren, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, New 
Hope United Brethren. 
RYKER’S RIDGE, Jefferson Co. 
Mt. Zion Methodist Episcopal, Ryker’s Ridge Baptist. 
SCIRCLEVILLE, Clinton Co. 
Methodist Episcopal. 
SCOTLAND, Clinton Co. 
Christian. 
SEDALIA, Clinton Co. 
Methodist Episcopal. 
SHARON HILL, Jefferson Co. 
Presbyterian. 
SMYRNA, Jefferson Co. 
Presbyterian. 
SUGAR CREEK, Clinton Co. 
Christian, Presbyterian. 
WEST POINT, Clinton Co. 
Disciples. 


WIRT, Jefferson Co. 
Baptist. 


IX. General Summary of Indiana Data. 


(a) Number church schools surveyed.............. 256 
(b)} Number teachers: surveyed... co" strata te cae 2,072 
(c) Number pupils ssucveyeds7i. t.ho 27,849 
(d) Number boy scout troops surveyed............ 30 
(e) Number of organized classes surveyed......... 89 
(£) Number county Sunday school associations sur- 

VEVEd Dulsenants adnate fae 5 Sera EIN ce ach ate 71 
(g) Number county children’s divisions surveyed. . . 36 
(h) Number county young people’s divisions sur- 

VEVEC icons aspera ayaene te Ce ott eee 36 
(i) Number township children’s divisions surveyed... 101 
(j) Number township young people’s divisions sur- 

VOVEC wiser yactio a 2s ala 3 Geta eae iene eee eae 65 
(k) Number Devotional and Missionary Societies 

SULVEVEDs o3:- cculs sa sings pure a ater tere ae eee 240 
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X. Scope of the Indiana Survey of Religious 
Education 


The scope of the Indiana survey of religious education will 
be seen from the following list of question schedules which 
were used in Indiana: 


(a) Religious Education in the Local Church. 
(1) General information. 
(2) Individual accounting. 
(3) Curriculum. 
(4) Organization and Administration. 
(5) Teachers and officers. 
(6) Supervision of teachers. 
(7) Finance. 
(8) Buildings and equipment. 
(9) Codperation of the Sunday school with the re- 
ligious education of the community. 
(10) Educational organizations for children and young 
people. 
(11) Organized classes in the Sunday school. 
(b) Religious Education in the Community. 
(1) Community organizations for religious education. 
(2) Week-day religious schools. 
(3) Boy Scouts. 
(c) General Supervisory and Promotional Agencies. 
(1) Denominational Sunday school agencies. 
(2) Interdenominational Sunday school agencies. 
(3) Denominational young people’s boards. 
(4) Interdenominational young people’s boards. 


AI. Explanation of Terms 


Throughout this report the term “church school” is used to 
refer to the entire educational work of a local church whether 
it is conducted on Sunday or on week-days. ‘Sunday school” 
refers to the single one-hour school session held on Sundays. 
In cases where the Sunday school is the only educational work 
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conducted by the local church the two terms are synonymous. 
The term “church school” is the more comprehensive term. It 
is used officially by some denominations as a designation for 
the unified educational efforts of a local church. 

The phrases ‘number reporting,” “number returning 
blanks,” etc., found in the tables throughout this report must 
not be interpreted to mean that the mails were used in collecting 
the information. Except in the case of county and township 
officers in Part Six, all the material was secured through 
the personal efforts of surveyors who were on the ground to 
consult records, and otherwise verify the statistical reliability 
of all data obtained. 

A rural community is one with fewer than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, and an urban community is one with 2,500 or more in- 
habitants. 

The term “average’’ is used to denote the quotient secured 
when the sum of the terms in a series has been divided by the 
number of items in the series. 

The term “median” is used for the point midway between 
the beginning and end of a series. There will always be as 
many cases below the “median” point as there are above it. 

All other statistical terms are defined in the body of the 
report. 


XII. Organization of the Report 


The results of the Indiana survey will appear in four 
volumes,‘ as follows: 

Volume I. “The Religious Education of Protestants in an 
American Commonwealth.” 

This volume interprets in popular style the significant re- 
sults of the survey. 

Volume II. “Measurements and Standards in Religious 
Education.” : 

This volume interprets the scales and standards which have 


# Fess ae by George H. Doran Company, 244 Madison Avenue, New 
ork. 
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been used in the survey and introduces church school workers 
to the field of objective measurements. 

Volume III. “Religious Education Survey Schedules.” 

This volume contains the question schedules which were de- 
veloped for the purposes of this survey and the codes which 
accompanied the schedules. 

Volume IV. “The Curriculum in Religious Education.” 

This volume is proposed for publication after further tests 
shall have been made by the use of methods which have been 
in process of development since the beginning of this survey. 

The following volumes * completed by the American Re- 

ligious Education Survey Department of the Interchurch 
World Movement before this movement suspended its survey 
work should be regarded as an integral part of this report: 
“Score-Card and Standards for City Church and Religious 
Education Plants,” and “The Malden Survey of Seventeen 
Church and Religious Education Plants.” 
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CHAPTER II 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The succeeding chapters in this volume contain the factual 
evidence upon which the conclusions and recommendations 
found in this chapter are based. From the many significant 
facts revealed by the Indiana Survey of Religious Education 
only a few can be included in this brief summary. Enough 
have been included, however, to indicate the character and 
scope of the survey.? 


I. Church and Religious Education Plants, 


Indiana church and religious education plants fall far be- 
low modern standards. The typical church building scores 
about 500 on the basis of 1,000 points. The greatest dis- 
crepancy exists in Service Systems, Religious Schoolrooms and 
Commumty Service Rooms. Few of the newest and best 
churches in the state score as high as 600 to 800 on a 1,000- 
point standard, and these have given little attention to religious 
schoolrooms and community service rooms. 

Many of the church buildings are inaedquately heated, the 
systems being old and inefficient. A majority of the buildings 
are provided with hot air furnaces, so installed that in most 
cases they are constant fire hazards. Practically no fire pro- 
tection is provided. A number of buildings included in the 
survey submit the congregations and the Sunday school classes 
to weekly fire dangers which the civil authorities should not 
permit. 


*This chapter has been printed separately in booklet form under the 
title “Indiana Survey of Religious Education: Summary and Recommenda- 
tions,” and can be obtained from the Committee on Social and Religious 
Surveys, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City; price 25 cents. 
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Most of the church buildings are old. Few have been 
erected during the past ten years, and these have repeated many 
of the mistakes of the older buildings. At least half of the 
churches are so far below accepted standards as to be unworthy 
of remodelling. 

Three out of every five church buildings in Indiana should 
be rebuilt or extensively remodelled within the next ten or 
fifteen years. 

In view of the present condition of church and religious 
education buildings in Indiana and the fact that the next decade 
will doubtless witness the erection of many new church build- 
ings, the following recommendations are urged: 

(a) Denominational and interdenominational agencies of 
supervision and promotion should give the widest possible pub- 
licity: (1) to the present condition of church and religious 
education plants in Indiana: (2) to sources of information re- 
garding approved standards, and (3) to concrete examples of 
buildings which exemplify the standards. 

Church boards contemplating building new structures or 
remodelling their present ones should be made to realize that 
detailed standards for all of the items in a complete church or 
religious education plant are available. 

(b) The church buildings in Indiana should make pro- 
vision for more forms of activity than are provided for at 
present. An expanding educational program will be seriously 
handicapped unless the physical plant is modified to meet new 
demands. 

(c) Churches should be encouraged to build church and 
religious education plants which will from the start meet recog- 
nized standards. These standards should be studied in the 
light of local needs and the contemplated program of the 
church. With the aid of approved standards the building com- 
mittee should— 


(1) List all desirable items to be included in the new 
building. 

(2) Give this list to the church architect for his 
guidance. 
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(3) Check the architect’s plans by the standards, item 
by item, to make sure that no items have been 
omitted and that all meet the approved specifica- 
tions. 

(4) Study at first hand, if possible, a number of the 
more progressive church and religious education 
plants. 


(d) Cities should conduct church-building surveys in order 
to secure data upon which to base intelligent church-building 
programs. The Malden Survey is a case in point.” 

(e) Provision should be made for the modification of the 
score-card and standards for city church plants to meet the 
needs of the church in the open country. The International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education might appro- 
priately undertake this important service. 


II. Organization and Administration of Reli- 
gious Education in the Local Church 


GOVERNING BOARDS AND OFFICIALS. TIME SCHEDULES AND 
SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 


(1) Only a small percentage of the churches of Indiana 
have assumed responsibility for the organization, administra- ° 
tion and program of the church school. There is evidence, 
however, that the church is slowly coming to recognize the 
church school as an integral part of its organization. 

(2) There is little agreement as to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of teachers and officers. There is great need of a 
definition of duties upon which a division of labor can be 
predicated. 

(3) The “Big Four” in the administration of the Indiana 
Sunday schools are: (a) the superintendent; (b) the school 
cabinet; (c) the church school business meeting, and (d) the 
pastor. 


* The Malden Survey, George H. Doran Co., New York. 
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(4) The weekly school session is held before the Sunday 
morning preaching service in nine out of every ten cases. 

(5) The school session lasts one hour, one-half of which 
is devoted to class recitations. 

(6) Reports are made with some regularity by the admin- 
istrative officers of the church school, but 80 per cent. of the 
teachers make no report. 

(7) There is as yet little recognition of the right of pupils 
to representation in the membership of councils, cabinets or 
other governing boards of the school. 

(8) Young people’s and junior societies under church 
auspices are independent of both the church and the church 
school. 

(9) Non-church organizations operating in local churches, 
for the most part, look to their own official overhead organiza- 
tions for their programs and for their official appointments. 

(10) There are widespread, spontaneous efforts to carry 
the lessons of the church school into the life of the community 
through interdenominational cooperation. Adequate com- 
munity organization is needed to unify, direct and develop 
these efforts. 


ORGANIZATION 


(1) The majority of the Sunday schools in Indiana are 
small schools. 


Forty-three per cent. have an enrollment of less than 100 
pupils. 

Seventy-two and one-half per cent. have an enrollment of less 
than 200 pupils. 

Sixty-five per cent. have an average attendance of less than 
100 pupils. 

Eighty-six per cent. have an average attendance of less than 
200 pupils. 

The four-teacher school is most frequently found. 

The median school has eight teachers and five officers. 

There is one supply teacher to every ten regular teachers. 

The typical school has no departmental officers. 
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(2) Seventy per cent. of the Sunday schools are completely 
ungraded and 2.8 per cent. are completely graded. Seven out 
of every ten Sunday schools consist of a “main school” with no 
divisions of departments of any kind except the class groups. 
Ninety-four and seven-tenths per cent. of the rural schools and 
49.3 per cent. of the urban schools are of the “main school” 
type. 

(3) There is a direct relationship between the size of the 
Sunday school and both graded organization and graded 
instruction. 

(4) Nineteen different classification groups were revealed 
in the survey of 256 churches. The standardized depart- 
mental classification has not been widely adopted in Indiana. 
This fact suggests that this type of departmental organization 
does not fit the schools generally found in Indiana. It also 
raises questions regarding the efficiency of denominational and 
interdenominational supervision and promotion. 

(5) The small number of departmental meetings of all 
kinds seems to be another evidence that departmental organiza- 
tion is often a mere conformity to the mechanical requirements 
of a new organization-scheme, without the essential activities 
which should characterize the departmental organization. 

(6) Rural schools have been scarcely touched by the de- 
partmental organization. 

(7) Three out of every ten Sunday school classes are or- 
ganized. Class organization has had its greatest popularity 
among classes of females in the Junior and Intermediate de- 
partments of graded schools. 


DEVOTIONAL AND MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 


(1) Four different independent church boards are operat- 
ing, or attempting to operate, educational programs in the local 
church. Overlapping, confusion, waste, misunderstandings are 
the fruits of this division of the educational responsibility 
within the church. 

(2) More than 46 per cent. of the churches surveyed have 
no organizations for children and youth except the church 
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school. The small church exhausts its leadership in “manning” 
its church school. Unless a denomination can get its mission- 
ary and devotional program fully expressed through the church 
school these types of training will be shut out of 46 per cent. 
of its churches. Not a single church was found which main- 
tained all organizations officially organized and promoted by its 
denominational boards. 

(3) In churches operating a number of organizations for 
children and youth, it was found that a very large percentage 
of the children do not participate in all of the societies because 
of the physical impossibility of carrying so complicated a 
schedule. 

(4) The unnecessary multiplication of organizations, espe- 
cially in small churches, decreases the efficiency of the educa- 
tional work of the church by calling leadership from an already 
undermanned organization to inaugurate a new society which 
will in turn be undermanned. The expedient of having the 
same person supervise two undermanned organizations divides 
the energy of the leader and confuses the children. 

(5) Adolescent boys and young men are practically un- 
touched by the missionary societies promoted in local churches. 

(6) There is very imperfect grading in practically all non- 
church school societies, due to four causes: (a) the scarcity 
of leadership; (b) the lack of training for specialized leader- 
ship; (c) the fact that the programs are promoted, in many 
cases, by boards that do not make education their main task, 
and (d) the fact that boards that are not charged with the 
whole educational task are not apt to see the educational task 
as a whole. 


NON-CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS—THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
IN INDIANA CHURCHES 


(1) Nine out of every ten Boy Scouts are from Sunday 


schools. 
(2) Nine out of every ten Boy Scouts are in the public 


schools. 
(3) Two out of three Boy Scouts are of Tenderfoot rank. 
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(4) One out of four Boy Scouts is a Second Class Scout. 

(5) Nine out of one hundred Boy Scouts are First Class 
Scouts.? 

(6) One out of five hundred Boy Scouts is a Life Scout. 

(7) One out of four Boy Scouts is thirteen years old. 

(8) Seven out of ten Boy Scouts are between twelve and 
fourteen years of age. 

(9) The typical Boy Scout is thirteen years of age, and in 
the eighth grade of the public schools. 

(10) The life of a typical Indiana Boy Scout is one year 
and seven months; the life of a typical Boy Scout in the United 
States is one year, nine months and eighteen days. 

(11) Four out of nine church troops practice Sunday 
scouting. 


CHURCH SCHOOL FINANCE 


(1) Fifty-five and eight-tenths per cent. of the annual ex- 
penditures of Indiana Sunday schools is for the support of the 
local school and 44.1 per cent. is for the support of other 
religious work. 

(2) The typical church school expends nothing for 
salaries. 

(3) The median expense for each Sunday school for the 
support of the local school is $100.75 per annum. Eighty-four 
per cent. of the Sunday schools hold fifty-two weekly sessions 
each year. The cost of operation for the typical Indiana Sun- 
day school is, therefore, slightly more than two dollars per 
Sunday. ; 

(4) The following statements show the relative cost of 
operating rural and urban schools: 


(a) One-half of the rural schools expend less than $45.75 
annually. 

(b) One-half of the eel schools expend more than $45.75 
annually. 


*A normal boy should reach the rank of First Class Scout within one 
year after his initiation. 
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(c) One-half of the urban schools expend less than $172.22 
annually. 


(d) One-half of the urban schools expend more than $172.22 
annually. 


(5) Seventy-two and five-tenths per cent. of the rural 
schools and 43.9 per cent of the urban schools do not expend 
any money out of the school treasuries for the purchase of 
record and report books, blanks or cards. 

(6) The expense for textbooks and teaching supplies is 
34.5 per cent. of the entire budget; the median cost per school 
is $73.12. 

(7) The median annual cost for textbooks, lesson helps, 
papers, and supplies used in teaching per pupil, in average at- 
tendance, is $.99; for rural schools, $.92; for urban schools, 
$1.04 

(8) For every dollar which the churches expend out of 
their treasuries for the support of their church schools, the 
church schools put eleven dollars back into the church treasuries 
for the support of the churches. 

(9) Seventy per cent. of the church schools make some 
contribution annually to the missionary, educational and other 
general denominational boards. 

(10) The chief sources of income of church schools are 
(a) class and individual contribution; (b) special collections. 

(11) Forty-seven cents out of every municipal dollar go 
for the support of public schools; but only two and three-tenths 
cents of every church dollar go for the support of the church 
schools. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The chief problems of organization and administration 
in Indiana concern the small school. Systems intended for 
large schools have not been successfully adapted to small 
schools. The small school should receive immediate attention 
as a distinct educational problem. 

(2) The principles of educational administration and their 
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application to the educational problems of the local church 
should be made a vital part of the training of the administra- 
tive officers of the church schools of Indiana. 

(3) The unification of the educational agencies of the 
local church is an imperative necessity. This will involve the 
reorganization of overhead national boards as well as the re- 
organization of local church societies. 

(4) The unity of the educational work of the local church 
demands a critical analysis of all non-church agencies which 
offer educational programs to the children and youth of the 
church. The analysis of the Boy Scouts included in this sur- 
vey should be extended to all other non-church agencies of 
moral and religious education. 

(5) A uniform system of church and religious education 
accounting should be installed in the churches of Indiana. This 
should include standardized record books, statistical forms, 
rules governing distribution of funds, etc. 


III. Child Accounting in the Sunday Schools 
ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 


(1) In the Sunday schools surveyed only one pupil out of 
every one hundred enrolled is of foreign birth. 

(2) In the two counties surveyed, of the total rural popu- 
lation of less than twenty-one years of age, 39.1 per cent. are 
enrolled in Sunday schools, while of the total urban population 
of less than twenty-one years of age, 48.6 per cent. are enrolled 
in Sunday schools. 

(3) The Indiana Sunday schools surveyed attract boys less 
than they attract girls, i. e., they enroll a higher percentage of 
girls than boys. 

(4) The Sunday schools in rural communities enroll a 
higher percentage of boys than is the case in the urban Sunday 
schools. 

(5) Considering only the Sunday school enrollment of 
pupils of less than twenty-five years of age, more pupils are 
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enrolled at twelve years than at any other age. This is true for 
both rural and urban Sunday schools. 

(6) Using the same group as in (5), the median age— 
that is the middle pupil if all the pupils were stood up in a row 
according to age—is 11.4 years; for boys, the median is 11.1 
years and for girls, 11.7 years. 

(7) The median age for the rural pupils is 12.7 years; for 
the urban pupils it is 11.3 years. 

(8) During the twelfth year and the fourteenth year occurs 
the greatest elimination of Sunday school pupils. 

(9) The period of greatest recruiting of the Sunday school 
is from the third to the fifth year of age. 

(10) Of the group of Sunday school pupils of less than 
twenty-five years of age, eleven out of twenty report them- 
selves as members of churches. In rural communities only 
nine out of twenty, and in urban communities between eleven 
and twelve out of twenty report themselves as members of 
churches. 

(11) Only one out of every four pupils in the communities 
surveyed is enrolled in organized Sunday school classes. 

(12) The pupil attends Sunday school with equal regular- 
ity whether using graded lessons or ungraded lessons. In 
either event, he attends approximately every other Sunday that 
the Sunday school is in session. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


(1) Only one out of every three schools surveyed has any 
regulation as to the number of days a pupil must have attended 
before his name is placed on the roll. The modal requirement 
is three days’ attendance. 

(2) Only one school in eight has any requirement as to 
how many consecutive Sundays a pupil may be absent before 
being dropped from the roll. 

(3) Two out of three schools use the yearly class-book for 
recording attendance and other data on pupils. 

(4) Four out of five schools use only one pupil record 
form. One out of ten schools uses two record forms. 
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(5) The only data on pupils which the Sunday school au- 
thorities in all schools regard as sufficiently important to record 
are the full name of the pupil and his absence from class. 
Nine out of ten of the Sunday schools record these facts. 
About half of the schools make a record of the residence of the 
pupil and the date of the pupil’s birth. 


IV. Teachers and Supervision of Teaching 


GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS OF INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


(1) The typical Indiana Sunday school teacher is a married 
woman, thirty-seven years of age, with two children. She has 
an annual income of $1,474. The Indiana Sunday school 
teachers were reared in rural homes in which the father’s an- 
nual income was $1,084. 

(2) Sunday school teachers are recruited from children 
and adults. Public school teachers are recruited from middle 
and later adolescents. The church school neglects the young 
men and women at the verv time that they are making their 
vocational choices. 

(3) The Sunday schools of Indiana are taught by church 
members. The median age of joining church is 14.9 years. 
The predominant group, however, joined church at twelve, 
thirteen and fourteen years. The influences which these 
teachers believe were most affective in leading them to join 
church were, in the order of their importance, (a) the home, 
(b) the revival, (c) the church school, (d) the church service, 
(e) companions, and (f) young people’s meetings. 

(4) Besides teaching in the Sunday school, each teacher 
carries two other church responsibilities. The percentage of 
attendance and punctuality at the church school sessions is very 
high. 

(5) The motives that led the Indiana Sunday school teach- 
ers to accept service in the church school are fundamental and 
worthy of highest praise. 

(6) The Indiana Sunday school teachers are the mature 
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men and women of the church, who, in addition to the duties 
of home and business, assume the responsibility for three types 
of service to the local church because of profound convictions 
that the work is of supreme importance and worthy of sacri- 
ficial service. 


EDUCATION, PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION FOR TEACHING AND 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


(1) Two hundred thousand Sunday school pupils are 
taught each Sunday by Indiana teachers who have had less 
than ten years of schooling. There are as many Indiana Sun- 
day school teachers who have had three years of high school 
training as there are teachers who have not had that amount of 
schooling. 

One-fourth of the teachers have had fewer than 8.8 years 
of schooling. Thirty-eight and nine-tenths per cent. have had 
fewer than ten years of schooling. Teachers with the smaller 
number of years of schooling are not limited to the older 
teachers whose education was received before modern educa- 
tional advantages were so well developed in Indiana. 

(2) The religious reading of Indiana Sunday school 
teachers consumes between three and four hours each week. 
Ten books are read annually and church and Sunday school 
papers are read with some regularity. The newer type of 
journals of religious education, such as the Church School, 
the Sunday School Worker and the Christian Educator, are 
practically unknown to the rank and file of Indiana Sunday 
school teachers. The Ladies’ Home Journal, the Literary Di- 
gest, the American Magazine and the Saturday Evening Post 
are the most popular of the general magazines read by the 
~ Indiana Sunday school teachers. 

(3) The professional training of the Indiana Sunday 
school teachers for religious education is almost negligible. 
The rank and file of Sunday school teachers have had no 
courses in the Bible, religion or religious education, in any 
institution of higher learning. 

(4) The church colleges of Indiana have made little con- 
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tribution to the Biblical or professional training of the Sunday 
school teachers of the state. They have established special 
departments for the training of public school teachers, but they 
have given little attention to the task of preparing teachers for 
the church schools of Indiana. 

The leading denominational colleges of Indiana devote 
more than thirteen times as much energy to the preparation of 
teachers for the state as they do to the preparation of teachers 
for the church. 

Only about one in six students who attend the leading de- 
nominational colleges of Indiana enters the classes in Bible, 
religion, or religious education, and only one out of sixty-four 
students enters the classes in religious education. 

(5) The Sunday school teachers of Indiana are, as a class, 
untrained. 

(6) The typical Indiana Sunday school teacher has taught 
in Sunday school six and one-half years. The teaching has 
covered a wide age-range. The teaching has been almost 
entirely without supervision, and hence has had little value as a 
means of improving the quality of teaching. Unsupervised 
teaching experience generally tends to confirm bad teaching 
habits. 


STANDARDS AND METHODS 


(1) Nearly all the teachers recognize the value of applying 
the Sunday school lesson to life, and about one-sixth have 
caught the social significance of religion and recognize it in 
their teaching program. 

(2) Nearly all teachers read the lesson over carefully be- 
fore attempting to teach it. Only a few make a lesson outline. 
_ Seven out of ten make no effort to master the Biblical setting 

of the lesson. 

(3) Half of the teachers prepare their lessons early Sunday 
morning or late Saturday night. 

(4) The typical male teacher spends 75.6 minutes a week 
in preparation of his lesson. The typical female teacher spends 
66.7 minutes a week on her lesson. 
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(5) Different types of questions are used indiscriminately 
by a large percentage of teachers of all grades. There is an 
instinctive tendency to make the lessons plain and helpful 
rather than a conscious application of the fine art of question- 
ing. 

(6) Of 1,205 teachers reporting on lesson assignment, 550 
said that they assumed the pupils would take the next lesson 
and made no assignment. 

(7) There are signs of the presence of a definite but not 
widespread demand for approved standards and n.ethods in 
the educational work of the teachers who replied to the ques- 
tions on those topics. The upper one-quarter are struggling 
to better conditions in the Sunday school, and this survey 
shows the presence of a group of earnest and progressive 
teachers who will respond gladly to a forward looking educa- 
tional program. The unmistakable marks of pedagogical 
“quackery” are, however, observable. The great majority are 
doing the best they can with the light they have. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


(1) GENERAL EDUCATION 


Class A includes all teachers who have had sixteen or more 
years of schooling. Eleven and eight-tenths per cent. of the 
teachers are in this class. 

Class B includes all teachers who have had fourteen years 
of schooling and less than sixteen years. Five and seven- 
tenths per cent. of the teachers are in this class. 

Class C includes all teachers who have had twelve years of 
schooling and less than fourteen years. Twenty-eight and 
eight-tenths per cent. of the teachers are in this class. 

Class D includes all teachers who have had ten years of 
schooling and less than twelve years. Seventeen and two- 
tenths per cent. of the teachers are in this class. 

Class E includes all teachers who have had eight years of 
schooling and less than ten years. Twenty-eight and six- 
tenths per cent. of the teachers are in this class. 
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Class F includes all teachers who have had less than eight 
years of schooling. Seven and nine-tenths per cent. of the 
teachers are in this class. 

The median Indiana Sunday school teacher has had eleven 
years of schooling. 


(2) PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Group 1 includes those teachers who have had five courses 
in religious education in college, or three years in an approved 
community training school. Six and five-tenths per cent. of 
the teachers are in this group. 

Group 2 includes those teachers who have had three re- . 
ligious education courses in college or normal school, or two 
years in a community training school, or one year in a com- 
munity training school and forty weeks in a teacher-training 
class in the local church. Six and two-tenths per cent. of the 
teachers are in this group. 

Group 3 includes those teachers who have had twenty-four 
weeks in a community training school or sixty weeks in an 
approved teacher-training course or school of principles and 
methods. Eight per cent. of the teachers are in this group. 

Group 4 includes those teachers who have had forty weeks 
in a teacher-training class in the local church or equivalent 
lessons in a community training school or school of principles 
and methods. Sixteen and two-tenths per cent. of the teachers 
are in this group. 

Group 5 includes those teachers who have had ten weeks in 
a teacher-training class in the local church or an equivalent 
amount of training in schools of principles and methods or 
summer conferences. Eleven and six-tenths per cent. of the 
teachers are in this group. 

Group 6 includes those teachers who have had less than ten 
weeks of teacher-training. Fifty-one and seven-tenths per 
cent. of the teachers are in this group. 

The median Indiana Sunday school teacher has had fewer 
than ten weeks of professional training. 
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(3) TEacuinc ExPERIENCE 


Grade A includes those teachers who have had three years 
of teaching experience. Seventy-one and two-tenths per cent. 
of the teachers are in this grade. 

Grade B includes those teachers who have had two years of 
teaching experience. Nine and five-tenths per cent. of the 
teachers are in this grade. 

Grade C includes those teachers who have had one year of 
training experience. Twelve and four-tenths per cent. of the 
teachers are in this grade. 

Grade D includes those teachers who have had less than 
one year of teaching experience. Six and nine-tenths per cent. 
of the teachers are in this grade. 

The median Indiana Sunday school teacher has had six and 
one-half years of teaching experience. 


Counting 50 per cent. for general education, 35 per cent. 
for professional training and 15 per cent. for teaching expe- 
rience, the typical Indiana Sunday school teacher would grade 
39.9 per cent., and the largest single group of teachers would 
grade 25 per cent. 

Compared with the rural public school teachers of Indiana, 
it may be said that 87.7 per cent. of all the Sunday school 
teachers of Indiana fall below the lowest standards which are 
accepted by the state for rural public school teachers in Indiana. 


SUPERVISION OF TEACHING 


(1) The general superintendent of an Indiana Sunday 
school is a mature man 41.2 years old, with no training for, or 
experience in, educational supervision. He accepted his office 
from worthy motives and gives, from his regular business, a 
few hours each week to the administrative side of his office. 

(2) The pastor does not supervise the teaching in the 
church school. 

(3) The general superintendent does not supervise the 
teaching in the church school. 
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(4) The general superintendent provides no means by 
which his teachers may grow in knowledge and teaching skill 
while they are in the teaching service. Teacher-training 
classes and teachers’ meetings are not successfully conducted in 
more than a small fraction of Indiana churches. 

(5) The supervisory work of departmental superintendents 
does not differ materially from that of the general superintend- 
ent. The only marked difference between the two supervisors 
is in the higher general intelligence of the departmental 
superintendents. Both are equally without training for 
supervisory work. Both are mature, consecrated church | 
workers who are impelled to the service because of high and 
holy motives. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The Indiana Sunday school teacher is a sincere, de- 
voted Christian of mature years, who has entered the teaching 
service through the highest possible motives. 

(2) The Indiana Sunday school teacher is untrained. 

(3) The Indiana Sunday school teacher is unsupervised. 

(4) A systematic campaign should be conducted by the 
churches of Indiana to enlist high school graduates and college- 
trained men and women in the teaching service of the local 
church. 

(5) The denominational colleges of Indiana should make 
more liberal provision for the training of the educational 
leaders of the local churches of the state. Systematic, organ- 
ized effort should be made by denominational and _ inter- 
denominational boards and associations, (a) to recruit students 
for Biblical and religious education courses in the colleges of 
the state, and (b) to connect college students with local church 
schools as soon as they return to their home communities or 
settle in other communities of the state. 

(6) High-grade, standardized, teacher-training courses for 
present and prospective teachers should be prepared and 
vigorously promoted. These courses should be adapted to 
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training-classes in the local churches, community training 
schools, summer assemblies and short-term institutes. 

(7) The untrained, unsupervised, voluntary teacher and 
officer is entitled to close, sympathetic and continuous super- 
vision by trained experts. Competent supervision in the local 
Sunday school, in the community and in larger territorial units 
should be provided at once. 


V. The Supervision and Promotion of Protes- 
tant Christian Education in Indiana 


ORGANIZATION AND OFFICERS 


(1) The Indiana Sunday School Association and its affili- 
ated county, district and township associations comprise a series 
of voluntary associations of Sunday school workers organized 
on the basis of territorial units for the purpose of promoting 
interdenominational Sunday school work. 

(2) About 56 per cent. of the state of Indiana is organized 
under voluntary leadership for cooperative Sunday school 
work, and the State Sunday School Association has a history 
that goes back fifty-seven years. 

(3) For the direction of a possible 1,092 county and dis- 
trict or township organizations, with nearly 8,000 officers, the 
state employs one general secretary with no field assistants. 
Two salaried, full-time educational supervisors are employed. 

(4) It is self-evident that a large part of the time and 
energy of the state staff must be given to the maintenance of 
the thousands of affiliated organizations, most of which are in 
charge of untrained, voluntary officers. The rapid turn-over 
in the officiary of the county associations alone presents admin- 
istrative problems which deserve the entire time of a much 
larger staff than the Indiana Sunday School Association has 
ever employed, to say nothing of the educational demands on 
the state staff. 

(5) The Indiana young people’s division superintendent is 
selected from the faithful Sunday school teachers of average 
ability who attend the county conventions and manifest an 
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interest in young people’s work in the local church. Profes- 
sional training and specific preparation for their work is limited 
to infrequent attendance upon county or state conferences. 

(6) The Indiana children’s division superintendents come 
from average country homes. They have had, on an average, 
from ten to twelve years of schooling; many of them have 
taught in the public schools and their professional training is 
limited to that received while preparing for public school work. 
They are earnest and consecrated workers in the church and 
Sunday school. They give to their work just such time as they 
can take from lives already overcrowded with other duties. 
Their training for supervisory work has been almost entirely 
neglected; and the actual amount of supervision attempted by 
them is relatively too small to be considered as a factor in the 
work of the local Sunday schools. They render their largest 
service as promoters of conference and convention programs, 
not as supervisors. 

(7) Four township or district supervisory officers (chil- 
dren’s, young people’s, adult and administration division super- 
intendents) have direct contact with the local Sunday schools, 
and for this reason, they are directly responsible both for 
carrying to the local school the ideas and plans of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association and for stimulating local 
initiative and developing local leadership. 

(8) The township supervisors are busy Sunday school 
teachers of average ability whose Sundays are largely pre- 
empted by their own Sunday schools. They are inexperienced, 
untrained, voluntary workers. In their hands, the work of 
supervision becomes almost an unknown quantity. 

(9) There is a complete “turn-over” in the personnel of 
county and township officers and supervisors every twelve to 
_ eighteen months. 

(10) The supervisory system of the Indiana Sunday 
School Association breaks down almost completely in the hands 
of county and township offices, and consequently, very little of 
the ideals and educational content of the higher levels finds its 
way into the local school through these channels. It exhausts 
the energy of the state supervisors to keep lines of communica- 
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tion in operation, and this report shows that most of the super- 
visory machinery is inoperative most of the time. 

(11) The local Sunday schools of Indiana are suffering 
from the effects of long-distance supervision, and from their 
failure to recognize that voluntary, local workers need imme- 
diate, constant and personal supervision by highly trained 
specialists. This means that local budgets should be obtained 
to provide competent supervisors for local schools and for local 
associations. 

(12) The instruments of supervision have been (a) the 
conventions, (b) the county councils, (c) efficiency institutes, 
(d) teacher-training schools and classes. An analysis of the 
data published in this report will show that the present finances 
and leadership are adequate to carry the convention system, but 
that they break down when they undertake to operate agencies 
which require professional training, continuous service and 
adequate finance. 

(13) High tribute is due to those who are heroically trying 
to operate an undermanned supervisory system, and praise is 
also due to the system. Indiana should man the machine with 
trained supervisors from the bottom up. It should not do less 
for the state Sunday school association, but it should do infi- 
nitely more for the teachers and officers in the local schools, 
especially through community cooperation in training and 
supervision. 


ORGANS AND AGENCIES OF SUPERVISION AND PROMOTION 


(1) CONVENTIONS 

More than 125,000 persons attended Sunday school conven- 
tions in Indiana in 1920. The state convention has grown in 
popularity and influence. These conventions have been used 
as agencies to introduce the most modern methods of Sunday 
school work into the state. 


(2) TowNnsHIP CONVENTIONS 


These are the ultimate units in the convention system of the 
International Sunday School Association. From these demo- 
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cratic, local conferences, there are carried up to county, state 
and nation the problems and the contributions of the workers 
who come into closest contact with the actual work of the local 
schools. In like manner, they.serve as a means of conveying 
the ideals of the national and state leaders to the leaders in the 
local schools. 


(3) Erricrency INSTITUTES 


During recent years, the General Secretary has called the 
county officers into an annual Efficiency Institute. These “In- 
stitutes” have been well attended; the membership in 1920 was 


625. 


(4) County COUNCILS 


Of the seventy counties returning information, sixty-one 
reported from one to fifteen meetings annually. The total 
number of county council meetings of the sixty-one counties 
was 240. ‘The attendance at 197 of these meetings was 1,596. 


(5) DivistionaL INSTITUTES 


These institutes, lasting from one to three days, are the 
most effective agencies which divisional superintendents have 
for the developing of a specialized leadership. Comparatively 
little use is being made of this agency at present. 


(6) STANDARDS 


Denominational Sunday School Association standards have 
been actively promoted; a state paper is issued monthly, prizes 
_ and awards are used to stimulate efficient work, and reports and 
personal visits of superintendents are encouraged. 


(7) TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Teacher-training agencies are very inactive, largely on ac- 
count of the small promotional staff in the state office. 
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BUDGET AND STATISTICS 


(1) The popularity of the Indiana Sunday School Associa- 
tion is shown by the willingness with which the local Sunday 
schools finance the overhead organization. Seventy-one coun- 
ties reported budgets for 1920 totalling $17,776. Of this 
amount, $12,226 were sent to the association to meet overhead 
expenses. The fact that more than two dollars are sent out of 
each county for overhead expense for every one dollar ex- 
pended at home shows a cordial relationship between the coun- 
ties and the state association. But the small sum expended in 
the promotion of local schools is evidence that there is hardly 
any trained leadership devoting its time to the development of 
the schools in the local churches of Indiana. 

(2) Fifty-one per cent. of the Indiana Sunday School As- 
sociation’s annual report for 1920 was based on actual figures 
and 49 per cent. represented estimates of state, county, and 
township secretaries. It is impossible, therefore, to estimate 
the accuracy of the statistical reports of the Indiana Sunday 
School Association and its affiliated county, township and dis- 
trict associations. 

(3) The information which reaches the Government 
Census Bureau passes through denominational and interde- 
nominational secretaries in the same manner in which the same 
material reaches the International Sunday School Association. 
A more refined method of treating statistical data in the Gov- 
ernment office cannot correct the defects which attend the 
gathering and preserving of data within the local Sunday 
school. Those who would improve the accuracy of Sunday 
school statistics must begin with their local Sunday school. 


BIBLE STUDY FOR CREDIT IN THE INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 


During the five school years beginning 1916-17 and ending 
1920-21, a total of 6,933 Indiana high school pupils wrote ex- 
aminations for high school credit under the auspices of a Board 
of Control of Bible Study for credit in the Indiana high 
schools. Eighty per cent. of the candidates made passing 
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grades. These 5,547 students received a total of 4,454 units 
of credit in Biblical subjects. Ninety-seven of these successful 
students presented Biblical subjects for credit at eleven colleges 
in Indiana during the three years preceding June 15, 1921. 
The number of pupils seeking high school credit for Bible 
study in Indiana is increasing from year to year and the plan 
is growing in favor with public school superintendents and 
teachers. 

This report analyzes the facts available regarding Bible 
study for credit in the Indiana high schools and concludes that 
valuable as this plan may be for literary and academic purposes, 
the plan does not provide the solution of the problem of the 
religious training of the children and youth of Indiana. This 
problem must be solved under church auspices and not as a by- 
product of secular education. 


DENOMINATIONAL PROMOTION AND SUPERVISION OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN INDIANA 


Seventeen denominations gave information regarding their 
Sunday school work in Indiana. Six of these denominations 
have no form of organization for the promotion of their Sun- 
day schools in Indiana; one has a Young People’s Union; one, 
a Home Mission organization; one, a conference secretary, and 
only four report religious education departments of their state 
boards. 

Eight denominational boards spent nothing on their Sunday 
school work in Indiana during the five years preceding the 
date of this survey. Seven expended an aggregate of $19,300 
a year for this purpose. Repeated efforts failed to obtain 
from the proper officials satisfactory statements regarding the 
amounts of money expended annually on their Sunday schools 
in Indiana and the amounts received from them for various 
church causes. 

The denominational boards give varying degrees of service 
to their church schools in Indiana. Four do nothing more than 
supply literature; two provide convention speakers; one issues 
literature and arranges conferences; one holds conventions and 
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conferences; four publish promotion literature and organize 
conferences, and one limits itself to correspondence. 

In most of the denominations, the leadership in religious 
education is divided. Several boards within the denominations 
issue separate and sometimes competing programs and pro- 
mote unrelated and rival organizations within the local church. 

The lack of coordination within the denomination and of 
the denomination with the general movement for religious 
education is the most outstanding weakness revealed by the 
survey of denominational Sunday school agencies in Indiana. 
Not a denomination was found which had unified its various 
boards into a single religious educational leadership, to its own 
satisfaction. And the survey failed to reveal a denomination 
which had satisfactorily related itself to the general Sunday 
school movement. As a result of this failure of codrdination, 
there is overwhelming evidence of friction, wastefulness and 
inefficiency. 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF THE INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Indiana Sunday School Association has won the en- 
thusiastic support of the Protestant churches of Indiana. It is 
now experiencing the most concrete evidences of widespread 
popular approval. Its conventions are the largest in its history. 
Its budget is raised by apportionments to local schools. These 
apportionments are paid more promptly and more cheerfully 
than in any previous period of the history of the association. 

The foregoing analysis of a popular organization with more 
than half a century of helpful service to the state, has revealed 
many points of strength and laid bare some points of weakness 
which this section will attempt to summarize. 


(1) ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH 


(a) Democracy of Control: The Indiana Sunday School 
Association is a democratic organization. Any Protestant 
Christian citizen of Indiana can join it. Its township, county 
and state conventions are open forums for the discussion of 
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any and all problems concerning the religious education of the 
state. 

(b) Interdenominational Codperation: Through this demo- 
cratic organization all Protestant Christian bodies may carry 
forward their codperative, community work in religious educa- 
tion. The Protestant Christian bodies need an organ through 
which their common tasks can be performed. 

(c) Growth through Participation: This association pro- 
vides a channel through which thousands of local workers may 
actually participate in forming the policies which are to be ap- 
plied to their own and to other schools. This opportunity for 
growth through participation is part of the genius of the 
Indiana Sunday School Association. ? 

(d) Executive and Supervisory Systems: In spite of the 
weakness which has been pointed out in the operation of the 
executive and supervisory systems of the Indiana Sunday 
School Association, the principles underlying these systems are 
fundamentally sound. The tendency to distinguish between 
administration and supervision is in harmony with approved 
standards. The system of training through councils, institutes, 
etc., is in line with the most modern methods. Many of its 
educational standards are crude and of doubtful value, but the 
practice of using standards and scales to measure results is most 
commendable. 


(2) ELEMENTS OF WEAKNESS 


(a) Dependence on Voluntary Leadership: It is true that 
the greater part of the work in religious education must be 
done by voluntary workers. It is clear, however, that volun- 
tary workers cannot guarantee the continuity of the program. 
The rapid turn-over from year to year in the working force due 
to the system of voluntary workers causes incalculable loss in 
the efficiency of the system. An organization whose machin- 
ery goes to pieces periodically because of its dependence on 
voluntary labor, cannot carry week-day schools of religion, 
community training schools and other modern agencies of re- 
ligious education. Salaried specialists must supplement the 
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voluntary workers if the association is to meet modern de- 
mands. The Young Men’s Christian Association has found it 
possible to maintain a staff of salaried workers in communi- 
ties of every size. Its strength is due largely to its system 
of salaried officers. The task of religious education requires a 
similar organization. The voluntary worker needs the help of 
a trained specialist. 


(b) Inadequate Man-Power: This is perhaps the weakest 
place in the Indiana Sunday School Association. The state 
office is short-handed. But the most notable shortage is in the 
county and city centers. It is incomprehensible that a great, 
rich state like Indiana, after fifty-seven years of organized 
Sunday school work, should not have a single city or county 
with professionally trained leadership and an aggressive 
cooperative community program of religious education. Until 
cities and counties are willing to pay the price of the super- 
vision of voluntary workers by salaried experts they must 
expect to pay the penalties imposed by inefficiency. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) Both denominational and interdenominational super- 
vision have been of the general promotion type. 

(2) Both denominational and interdenominational over- 
head agencies have left the local school with inadequate 
supervision. 

(3) The large percentage of denominational Sunday 
schools in Indiana is dependent entirely upon the interdenomi- 
national agencies for stimulation, encouragement and super- 
vision. The few denominations which have made more or less 
provision for supervision and promotion of their denomina- 
tional Sunday schools, agree that their present offerings are 
meagre and in a large measure unsatisfactory. 

(4) Interdenominational and denominational conventions, 
institutes and conferences are the chief sources of Sunday 
school inspiration. Denominational literature and _teacher- 
training manuals are the chief sources of Sunday school infor- 
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mation. These agencies reach a very small percentage of the 
teachers and officers in the state. 

(5) Denominational agencies are inadequate, poorly organ- 
ized and competitive. Interdenominational agencies are under- 
manned and inadequately financed. 

(6) Denominational and interdenominational agencies are 
poorly coordinated. 

(7) Leaders of the denominational and interdenomina- 
tional Sunday school organizations in Indiana are men and 
women of the highest Christian character. They are rendering 
a sacrificial service to the childhood and youth of Indiana. The 
personal relationships of denominational and interdenomina- 
tional leaders are sympathetic and cordial. 

(8) The paramount need at the present time is for a 
reorganization of the present supervisory agencies in such 
manner as will, (a) unify the interests and activities of de- 
nominational and interdenominational agencies, (b) unify the 
interests and activities of denominational agencies, and (c) 
distribute the available resources in such manner as to bring 
the largest amount and quality of assistance to the teachers 
and officers in local schools and communities. The great need 
of help in the local schools makes it imperative that fric- 
tion, overlapping and waste be eliminated in the overhead 
organizations. 


VI. Use of Survey Data in Indiana 


No American Commonwealth has ever before had at its 
disposal such an array of accurate, vital facts regarding the 
status of religious education within its borders as those now 
available for Indiana. These data have been collected and 
published without expense to Indiana except in so far as its 
citizens contributed to the support of the Interchurch World 
Movement, from whose treasury a considerable part of the 
survey was financed. Indiana, is, therefore, presented with 
a special opportunity of $0 using this survey data as to con- 
tribute to the entire nation examples of new and _ better 
organization and methods in religious education. 
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If this survey is to be remedial and not merely diagnostic 
a constructive application of its findings is necessary. The 
following steps are suggested as a desirable method of 
procedure: 


“BETTER CHURCH SCHOOLS’ CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


When Dr. Leonard P. Ayres published his rating of the 
state public school systems,* a few of the states that were 
rated relatively low chafed under the classification, attacked 
the accuracy of the methods used by Dr. Ayres and made 
vigorous efforts to defend the educational practices of their 
states. In all cases, this proved to be an unwise response to 
the published rating of these states. Indiana school men re- 
sponded ina much wiser manner. The Indiana public school 
system was rated seventeenth from the top of the list. Immedi- 
ately upon the announcement of this classification the public 
school leaders of Indiana organized a “Better Public Schools” 
campaign. Literature was issued showing the items upon 
which Indiana schools were below approved standards, and 
plans were made to correct the system at each point of defect. 
The “Better Public Schools” campaign was carried to the re- 
motest rural school district with the slogan “Put Indiana 
Public Schools in First Place.” This was wise and construc- 
tive leadership. 

A similar plan might well be followed now by the church, 
school people of Indiana, based upon the data found in this 
report. It is suggested that a “Better Church Schools” cam- 
paign committee be appointed at an early date. This might be 
a committee of fifty, or one hundred as may be thought wise. 
It should be large enough to represent adequately the various 
interests involved but not too large to be an efficient working 
committee. This committee might be assembled by the 
Executive Committee of the Indiana Sunday School Associa- 
tion and the representative denominational Sunday school 
leaders of the state. 

The survey report should be placed in the hands of this 


* Ayres, Leonard P., “An Index Number for State School Systems.” 
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committee with instructions to prepare suggestions for the 
best use of its findings. Sub-committees might be assigned 
to the different sections of the report, such as Buildings, 
Teachers and Supervision of Teaching, etc. 


SEVEN FOCAL POINTS IN “BETTER CHURCH SCHOOLS” PROGRAM 


A study of the survey data with the recommendations of 
the report might well result in a program which could be 
organized around the following focal points: 


(1) BuILpINGs 


“More and better church buildings” might become one of 
the slogans of the campaign. Specific methods should be 
developed to stimulate an interest in the best buildings. Every 
new church or religious education building erected in the state 
in the future should approach as nearly as pagsible the “1,000 
point” standard. 


(2) EXTENSION 


“More pupils, more schools and more time for religious 
training” is a second slogan worthy of inclusion in the cam- 
paign. This topic would include the following objectives : 

(a) Increase the enrollment in schools already established. 

(b) Organize new schools in neglected districts. 

(c) Establish week-day and vacation church schools. 

(d) Increase the regularity of attendance in all church 
schools. 


(3) ORGANIZATION 


This report suggests standards for the organization of 
religious education in the local church, in the community and 
in the state as a whole. It is pointed out that the small schools 
are in special need of organization which is adapted to their 
size and resources. Along with plans for improving the 
organization of religious education in the state should be a 
vigorous effort to improve the completeness and the accuracy 
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of the records and reports of all agencies of religious educa- 
tion. The unification of agencies should also be considered in 
the interests of unity, efficiency and economy. 


(4) TEACHERS 


More and better teachers are an imperative need. The 
educational standards could be appreciably raised by a cam- 
paign to recruit the teaching ranks from high-school graduates 
and college-trained people. An organized effort to recruit the 
teaching ranks from young people of eighteen, nineteen and 
twenty years of age is suggested by the data on the compara- 
’ tive ages of entering the public school and church school teach- 
ing service. A campaign to give religious education its rightful 
place in the church colleges in Indiana, to interest college 
students in courses in religious education and to encourage 
churches to use the services of college students and graduates 
would be productive of large results. 

Improving the quality of teaching by the vigorous pro- 
motion of training classes in the local church, community 
training classes, community training schools, schools of prin- 
ciples and methods, summer institutes and assemblies, reading 
circles and other methods of training available for the rank 
and file of the voluntary workers in the state will form an 
essential part of the forward-looking program in Indiana. 


(5) SUPERVISION 


This is the weakest point in the church schools of Indiana. 
It is literally true to say that there is no supervision of religious 
teaching in these schools. The exceptions to this rule are so 
rare as to be negligible. Voluntary teachers need close and 
constant supervision by highly trained specialists. Many 
churches in Indiana could employ competent directors of re- 
ligious education if pastors and people saw the need of their 
services. An organized effort to secure the placing of, say, 
one hundred directors of religious education in local churches 
of Indiana during the next two years would have a profound 
influence on the religious education work of the state. In a 
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campaign for this purpose, it is important that high-class 
directors be employed. College graduation and at least two 
years of professional training beyond college graduation in the 
field of religious education would be a safe minimum standard. 
One hundred such directors in a state, who could be mobilized 
occasionally for special promotion of community schools, 
teacher-training work, etc., would be an invaluable asset to 
the state. 

For churches which cannot be supplied at once with local 
directors, the system of what may be termed zone supervision 
is suggested. There are many towns and cities in Indiana 
which are the centers of a network of inter-connecting trolley 
and steam railroad lines. A supervisor placed at such a center | 
could organize a system of training and supervision which 
could have fairly close personal direction. It is suggested 
that an effort be made to place twenty-five or more zone super- 
visors during the next two years. The following centers are 
suggested: Indianapolis, Columbus, Bedford, Evansville, New 
Albany, Terre Haute, Richmond, Anderson, Muncie, Frank- 
fort, Crawfordsville, Lafayette, Kokomo, Marion, Decatur, 
Fort Wayne, South Bend, Goshen, Laporte, Huntington, 
Sullivan, Vincennes, Vernon, Rushville, Greensburg, Lebanon, 
Connersville, Valparaiso and Green Castle. Many towns and 
cities could be induced to support local directors of religious 
education. Campaigns in the various communities for the 
purpose of creating a demand for (a) zone directors of reli- 
gious education, (b) community or city directors of religious 
education, or (c) local church directors of religious education 
will justify a liberal expenditure of time and money. 

There is special need just now to magnify the importance 
of the office of superintendent of the local school. In most 
schools, this officer must be both executive and supervisor. 
An officer-training campaign should be launched in all sec- 
tions. The small schools, especially, are not likely to rise 
higher than the intelligence, devotion and ideals of the 
superintendent. 

The three points to be stressed in the campaign to improve 
supervision are: 
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(a) A state- wide effort to increase the efficiency of super- 
intendents in local schools. 

(b) An organized effort to secure the employment of at 
least one hundred highly trained directors in the local churches 
of Indiana within a period of two years. 

(c) The encouragement of the movement to employ full- 
time, trained supervisors for communities and cities in order 
that supervision may be more continuous and in order that 
cooperative educational enterprises may have more capable 
leadership. 


(6) STANDARDS 


All effective supervision implies the erection and adminis- 
tration of standards. For the purposes of this survey a number 
of standards and measuring scales have been developed. In 
the light of the data now available and with the aid of the 
standards and scales published in the report of the Indiana 
Survey of Religious Education, the “Indiana Better Church- 
Schools Campaign Committee” could profitably undertake to 
revise and supplement the standards now in use in that state. 

The following items are proposed for inclusion in an Index 
Number or composite standard for religious education in a 
local church: 

(a) The percentage that average attendance is of total 
enrollment. (As soon as provision can be made for an accurate 
community religious census, revised at regular periods, this 
index number should include the percentage that the total 
enrollment of the religious schools of the community is of the 
total population of the community for which the various 
religious bodies are responsible. ) 

(b) The percentage that the enrollment of pupils between 
twelve and twenty-five years of age is of the total enrollment. 
(This item is obviously intended to lessen the dip in the attend- 
ance curve during the adolescent years.) 

(c) Completeness of educational records. The relative 
value of items in the records of a church school is set forth 
in Part Four of this volume. 
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(d) Score of textbooks in use measured by the score-card 
for measuring religious education textbooks published in 
Volume II of ‘The Indiana Survey of Religious Education.” 

(e) Score in percentage of school achievement, as meas- 
ured by the Interchurch Standardized Sunday School Examina- 
tion, published in Volume II of “The Indiana Survey of 
Religious Education.” Other tests published in the same 
volume, when fully standardized, and still others yet to be 
developed, should eventually be included in the score for school 
achievement. 

(f) The rating of teachers expressed in percentages as 
measured by the Classification Plan published in Part Five of 
this volume. 

(g) The score of the church and religious education plant 
as measured by the Interchurch Score Card for Measuring 
Church and Religious Education Plants, published in Part Two 
of this volume, expressed in percentages. 

(h) Completeness of organization as measured by the 
Plans for Organization of the Local Church School, published 
in Part Three of this volume. 

(1) Percentage that the budget for religious education is 
of total church budget. 

(j) Percentage that the budget for supervision is of total 
religious education budget. 


(7) FINANCE 


Indiana is not spending enough for the religious education 
of her people. An adequate program of religious education for 
the state will involve plans for the raising and distribution of 
funds to carry the enlarged program proposed. This volume 
suggests some of the problems which must be faced by those 
who would intelligently approach this important subject. 


ADOPTION OF “BETTER CHURCH SCHOOLS” CAMPAIGN PLANS 


When the Better Church Schools Campaign Committee has 
formulated its plans, its report should be presented to the 
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Indiana Sunday School Convention for adoption. When once 
adopted by this body, the machinery of the Indiana Sunday 
School Association and its auxiliaries could properly be turned 
into promotion agencies for the new program. 


ADOPTION OF THE ‘‘MERGER”’ 


By the “merger” is meant the reorganization of the 
Indiana Sunday School Association in such manner as to pro- 
vide for official, denominational representation on is Execu- 
tive Committee, thus insuring the closest coordination of the 
educational programs of denominational and interdenomina- 
tional agencies. This form of organization has been approved 
by the International Sunday School Association and the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations. 


PROMOTION OF “BETTER CHURCH SCHOOLS”’ 


When the plans for the Better Church Schools compaign 
have been formulated and adopted there should be vigorous 
and systematic promotion of the campaign throughout the 
state. The well-known order of information, agitation, legis- 
lation, should be adopted. The largest publicity should be 
given to the facts of the survey. The volumes of the report 
should be in the hands of thousands of leaders in all walks 
of life. Pamphlets, convention addresses, lantern-slide presen- 
tations and newspaper articles should be used as means of 
promotion. A regular promotion committee should be charged 
with the execution of this important task. 

It is the belief of the Survey Staff that Indiana will rally 
with wonderful enthusiasm to this challenge of “Better Church 
Schools.” 


VII. Indiana and the Nation. 


Indiana was selected as a_ representative American 
Commonwealth. Many of the findings in this volume will 
apply with equal force to other states. Such states should 
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profit greatly by the study of the Indiana data. All states can 
use with great advantage the standards, score-cards, measur- 
ing-scales, and methods of analysis which have been developed 
or exemplified in the Indiana survey. 

For purposes of comparison and in order that generaliza- 
tions for the nation as a whole may be safely made, several 
other states should be surveyed at an early date. Alabama, 
representing the southern states; Massachusetts, representing 
the New England states; Kansas, or Oklahoma, representing 
the southwestern states; Minnesota, representing the north- 
central states; Colorado, representing the Rocky Mountain 
states, and Oregon representing the Pacific northwest, could 
collectively furnish data which, with material already obtained 
in Indiana, would paint a fairly accurate picture of the condi- 
tion of religious education in the nation as a whole, and in 
most Protestant Christian denominations as wholes. 

The organization and prosecution of religious education 
surveys, such as the one just completed in Indiana, and many 
other types of surveys which time and resources would not 
permit in Indiana, justify the inauguration of a Bureau of 
Service and Research in connection with the International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education. Such a 
Bureau would place trained surveyors and statistical experts 
at the service of church boards and interdenominational asso- 
ciations. It would also guarantee the accuracy and uniformity 
necessary to investigations of this nature. 


VIII. Objectives Realized 


There is no more fitting summary of this statement of 
findings and recommendations than the statement of objectives 
_ which were formulated by the director of this survey in I919 
for the guidance of the American Religious Education Survey 
Division of the Interchurch World Movement. The volumes 
which comprise the report of this survey will indicate the 
extent to which these objectives have been realized. 

The objectives which have determined the methods and 
- content of this survey are: 
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(a) 


(b) 


Facts: Such a body of vital, comparable facts as 
will guide in building national, state and denomina- 
tional programs of religious education. 

Toots: Such a body of standardized technique— 
norms, tests, standards—as will provide a new and 
better method of measuring and directing the proc- 
esses of religious education. 

Metuops: Standardized methods for guiding local 
churches and communities in surveying conditions, 
building programs, testing results and determining 
budgets. 
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PART TWO: CHURCH SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


Cuapter III 
THE CHURCH BUILDINGS OF INDIANA 


I. New Conception of Community Church 


Christianity is a group of ideals which have stood all tests 
as to the reality and permanence of their worth. The goal of 
Christianity remains the same even though the methods of 
work and other means employed to attain that goal have 
already undergone marked changes. In the minds of many 
church workers, a period of even greater change is just be- 
ginning. The present-day community church with its depart- 
mentalized religious education, its motion-pictures, its 
gymnasium, clubrooms, and other provisions for church and 
community service, is as different from the old, plain “meet- 
ing house’ of our grandfathers as the modern city home is 
different from the home of two generations ago. Then the 
home was a social unit so nearly self-sustaining that it natu- 
rally assumed a large share in the education and moral develop- 
ment of the children; now it often leaves the children to the 
upbringing of the street and unsupervised gang. 

Many churches, particularly in the larger cities, have 
realized the need for enlarging their activities and have either 
cooperated in the support of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Young Women’s Christian Association or have 
developed institutional churches to care for some of these 
activities. It is clear that religious instruction for one hour 
a week, even if given, as is not often the case, under the 
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most favorable conditions, cannot compete with all the 
various interests that claim the time of the boys and girls 
during the other 167 hours of the week. The church can, 
however, meet competition of this kind by exerting its whole- 
some influence during the recreation periods of its members, 
both young and old. Forms of recreation which may be open 
to severe criticism when practised in commercialized amuse- 
ment halls may be wholesome and even constructive when 
conducted in the church plant under proper direction. If the 
modern church is to be more than a traditional or sentimental 
factor in the lives of many of the boys and girls now growing 
to manhood or womanhood, it must occupy more of their 
time and consequently more of their thoughts. To do this 
requires more power of attraction than hard benches, and 
harder exhortations to lead lives of sacrifice and service. 


II. Church Program in Relation to Church 
Plant 


When a church congregation decides to make its program 
of religious education conform to accepted modern practices, 
it finds that many separate classrooms and several rooms for 
use as departmental assemblies are needed. Most of the build- 
ings erected before the modern idea of religious education 
gained general acceptance are wholly inadequate to meet the 
demand. Attempts are often made, by means of partial par- 
titions and even by curtains on wires, to provide separation 
of classes, but usually the isolation so obtained is a sorry 
makeshift. Should the church also desire to render other 
types of community service which would call for clubrooms 
for the Boy Scouts, the Campfire Girls, the Young Men’s 
Bible Class, a local or church chapter of the American Legion, 
playrooms, nurseries, gymnasiums and similar provisions, it 
quickly becomes evident that the rooms needed can be ob- 
tained only in one of three ways: (1) by a large amount of 
remodelling and enlarging which in most cases results in the 
retention of numerous makeshifts or undesirable elements, 
(2) by the addition of a separate religious education building 
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ILLUSTRATION I: PART OF THE EXTERIOR 
ODF THE LEONIA METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, LEONIA, N. J. 
The effective grouping of trees and shrub- 
bery is well illustrated. Behind the church 
is space for the construction of tennis 


courts, an open-air auditorium, play 
grounds and a wading pool. 


TRATION Il: THE INNER COURT AND FOUNTAIN OF THE FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN 


ILLUS 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


This illustrates one way of materially adding to the apparent size Otg.2) church site in 
a large city. It safeguards the source of light and provides attractive space for numerous 
outdoor activities. 
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ILLUSTRATIO 
TRINITY CHURC 


ILLUSTRATION IV: A CHAPEL OF THE FLATBUSH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
This picture shows the effective use of shrubbery in removing the effect of sharp angles 
about the building. 


ILLUSTRATION V: 
CELYS 

This is one of the two churches visited by the Building Committee which scores over 
900 points. It is a beautiful example of pure Gothic architecture. In the back of the 
main auditorium are the religious school building, the parish house and the vicarage. 
These are connected by beautiful stone cloisters, part of which is shown in Illustration XI. 


THE CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION, TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK 


1, thle p79 


ILLUSTRATION VI: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH, 


Showing the main church building, the inner court, the religious school, the community 
house and the manse. This church scored higher than any other church visited by the 
Building Committee. 


THE CHURCH BUILDINGS OF INDIANA 


which may also carry the desired institutional factors, or (3) 
by the building of a complete new church and religious educa- 
tion plant to fit the new program and with provisions for 
future growth. The desirability of the second or third method 
will depend upon the present site and adequacy of church 
auditorium and church rooms. 


III. Standards and Score-Card 


In 1919-1920, under the auspices of the Interchurch World 
Movement, standards were developed? for a modern city 
church and religious education plant which would provide for 
departmentalized religious education and for a maximum of 
community service. These standards represent the best in 
present-day practice, as scientifically evaluated from the experi- 
ence and judgments of ministers whose churches are carrying 
on programs of community service, of church and school 
architects, of students and teachers in several of the largest 
theological schools, of Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and other social 
workers, and of superintendents and teachers of religious 
education. The diversity of results and experiences which 
were represented in the establishment of these standards makes 
it virtually certain that every phase of modern religious educa- 
tional work was considered, and provision made for it. 

The practical value of these standards and of the score- 
card in connection with which they are used is immense. 
Simply as a checking list for church officials planning a build- 
ing they are suggestive, since at least they will serve to bring 
up for consideration the question of making provision for 
various kinds of activities. Being written in terms of desirable 
maximums rather than of acceptable minimums, they consti- 
tute a valuable aid to building committees in making plans so 
complete that the discovery of various needs will not be post- 
poned until after construction is finished and the building 
put to the test of use. A church building committee which 


*“Standards for City Church Plants to be used with the Interchurch 
World Movement Score Card for Rating City Churches and Religious 
Education Plants,” prepared by N. L. Engelhardt, E. S. Evenden, et al. 
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seriously studies these standards will most probably decide 
that some of the activities, for which no provision was 
originally intended, are so obviously desirable that they will 
either be included in the plans at once or the plans will be 
made sufficiently flexible to permit of their inclusion at a 
later date. Thus the standards tend to enlarge not only the 
building but the church program itself. Presenting, as they 
do, the best judgments of several hundred competent authori- 
ties, these standards are calculated to save time and prevent 
confusion in determining what is desirable in matters of con- 
struction and equipment, while at the same time they offer 
insurance against the repetition of errors in church construc- 
tion due to the dependence of a building committee upon the 
advice of an architect who has possibly been responsible for 
one type of building and knows no other. Finally the score- 
card and standards are of the utmost value in determining the 
adequacy of existing church plants. For this purpose the 
score-card provides a score of 1,000 points for a church plant 
which meets all the standards for all of the items. These 
1,000 points are distributed among the six major divisions 
and the 112 subdivisions according to the judgments of large 
groups of experts in the field of church construction and church 
and religious educational activities. The actual distribution 
of points is shown in the reproduction of the score-card, as 
shown in Chart III. 


IV. Use of Score-Card 


In using the score-card at least three trained judges of 
church and religious education plants go through the entire 
plant and then independently score the building. The middle 
one of these three judgments is then taken for all of the 112 
principal sub-divisions, and these middle or conservative judg- 
ments are totalled to make the final score for the building. 
In interpreting the final scores certain groups should be kept 
in mind to assist in a more accurate realization of the adequacy 
of the plants being scored. A church plant which scores be- 
tween 800 and 1,000 points on the score-card may be con- 
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sidered a very high-grade plant. A church plant cannot score 
above 800 without being exceptionally complete in its equip- 
ment and provisions for special activities. Such a church may 
fall a little short of the desired standard and hence incur a 
small loss in score on a number of the items provided, or it 
may be heavily penalized on one or two of its activities, in 
which case it must be practically up to standard in all the rest. 
It is, for example, quite possible to have a splendid church 
upon a poorly located, inadequate site, and so have its score 
reduced very materially—fifty or sixty points on that one 
item alone. 

A church plant scoring between 600 and 800 points on 
the basis of 1,000 may be considered as in many ways a desir- 
able plant and in almost all cases capable of being remodelled 
or of having additions made to it so that its efficiency can be 
materially raised. It is likely that churches falling in this 
group were built a number of years ago when standards of 
construction were lower than at present. These churches 
possibly had a splendid plant when first built; but by compari- 
son with the standards of the modern community church, they 
may not only lose a few points on most of the items, but 
their score may also be materially reduced by failure to make 
provision for separate classrooms, special assemblies or any 
of the community service rooms. Often the auditorium and 
church rooms are quite adequate, and with the addition of a 
religious education building, the church plant could be made 
to serve its congregation acceptably without rebuilding. 

A church building that scores between 400 and 600 falls 
so far short of meeting desirable standards in so many items 
that it becomes a question whether it will prove more econo- 
mical to remodel the building or to replace it by a new plant. 
A church that scores less than 500 falls so far below the 
requisite standards in virtually all respects that an entirely 
new plant will usually prove a good investment for the 
congregation. : 

When a church and religious education plant scores less 
than 400 it is quite certain that money spent on remodelling 
or adding to it will represent an economic loss, and any build- 
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ing with so poor a score cannot but be a definite handicap to a 
community service program for its congregation. If these 
rough groupings are kept in mind in studying the scores of 
the churches of Indiana, it will help to give a clearer picture of 
the situation. 


V. A Sampling of the Churches 


The twenty-five churches selected by the committee on 
religious education for special study in Indiana were selected 
from those churches for which data, necessary for an index 
number, had already been collected. This selection was scien- 
tifically made and can be considered as accurately representa- 
tive of the conditions throughout the state. In making the 
selection no attention whatsoever was paid to the type of 
church and religious education plant belonging to the church. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that chance would so operate 
in the selection of these twenty-five churches that there would 
be some very poor church buildings, some very good and 
that the majority of the number would range between these 
two extremes with the heaviest grouping around that point 
which most truly represents the general condition for the 
state. In any such distribution one may always expect only 
a few cases at either extreme with a distinct increase in the 
number of cases around the center or mid-point of the 
distribution. 

Reference to Table I. will show the total scores allotted 
by three trained scorers on the twenty-five churches in this 
sampling. It will be seen that the best church of the twenty- 
five scored 769 points out of a possible 1,000, while the poorest 
church in the twenty-five scored but 186 points out of a 
possible 1,000. A study of the total scores allotted in Table 
IV. shows a distinct grouping of the churches around the 500 
mark, there being eight churches between the range of 478 
and 526. From this table one would be justified in saying 
that the typical church and religious education plant of 
Indiana scores about 500 on the basis of 1,000. This does not 
mean that these plants are only 50 per cent. efficient, but it 
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does mean that on the basis of scores allotted they obtain only 
one-half of their possible score, and therefore fall far short 
of reaching the accepted and desirable standards for a modern 


TABLE IV—TWENTY-FIVE* CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION PLANTS OF INDIANA ARRANGED _ IN 
ORDER OF RANK FOR TOTAL SCORES ALLOTTED 


SHOWING DISTRIBUTED SCORES ON THE MAIN ITEMS OF THE SCORE-CARD AS 
COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL POSSIBLE SCORE FOR EACH MAIN ITEM 


. Sus-ITEMs 
& ‘Le ass 
S 3 S8Q S § & MAXIMUM POSSIBLE SCORES AND ALLOTTED SCORES 
SS fee gee I Tigh ile aty, V VI 
Pane Ses E23 Com- 
ete ~s oa = ag Service Religious munity 
S28 6.52 see Build- Sys- Church School Service 
OSH Cows sx Site ing tems Rooms Rooms Rooms 
1,000 130 150 160 170 200 190 
25> I 769 109 137 114 131 153 125 
24 2 734 05. 1345 it) 144 152 96 
23 3 655 107 119 94 122 136 Wel 
22 4 648 103 116 QI 119 118 101 
21 5 613 103 106 76 128 126 74 
20 6 608 99 107 85 107 116 04 
19 7 589 101 105 83 102 105 93 
18 8 570 100 07 90 100 110 73 
17 9 560 100 92 80 109 07 82 
16 10 526 108 119 71 99 57 72 
15 II 521 93 86 77 101 87 G7) 
14 12 515 95 94 70 = 103 98 55 
13 13 514 103 80 82 95 78 76 
12 14 500 IOI 88 62 100 88 61 
II 15 498 97 85 77 89 86 64 
10 16 492 91 79 79 96 100 47 
9 17 478 107 08 68 80 70 55 
8 18 455 85 88 64 84 92 42 
7 19 452 106 101 64 78 64 39 
6 20 426 86 79 70 87 72 32 
5 21 384 95 80 64 69 48 28 
4 22 365 93 54 59 67 64 28 
3 23 309 99 47 28 46 57 32 
2 24 281 54 5I 58 51 57 10 
I 25 186 52 36 31 40 19 8 
Maximum possible 
SCORCH ere es 1,000 130 150 160 170 200 190 


*Churches selected at random from among churches having available 
religious education records. 
“Table should be read as follows: 769 points out of a possible 1,000 
points have been allotted church No. 25; 109 points out of a possible 130 on 
ite, etc. 
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church and religious education plant. It is interesting to note 
that only six of the twenty-five churches score above 600 
while five of the twenty-five score below 400. 

The further examination of Table V. will show that the 
scores are made up from the six main sub-items and that 
these scores vary greatly. As might be expected, church No. 
25, which ranks first among the group, also receives among 
the highest scores on all of the items, but it is not unusual to 
find a church building plant scoring around 500 and yet 
approaching the maximum score on site or building or church 
rooms. By comparing the scores allotted on the six major 
sub-items, it will be seen at once that the greatest discrepancy 
between the scores actually allotted and the possible score 
exists in Item II].—‘“Service Systems,” Item V.—“‘Religious 
School Rooms,” and particularly Item VI—‘‘Community Ser- 
vice Rooms.” This would indicate that less attention has 
been paid to these items in the past than is now being given 
to them in the most modern church and religious education 
plants. 


VI. Analysis of Scores 


Under the item of “Site” half of the churches in Indiana 
would receive a score of less than 100 on the basis of a possi- 
ble 130. Under the item of “Building or Buildings,” one-half 
of the churches of the state would receive a score of less than 
g2 on the basis of a possible 150. Under the item of “Service 
Systems” half of the churches according to this sampling 
would receive less than 76 points on the basis of 160—less 
than half the possible score. Under the item of “Church 
Rooms,” the median, or middle, score for the churches of the 
state is in the neighborhood of 99 or 100 out of a possible 
170. In the case of “Religious School Rooms,” the inade- 
quacy of the provision is shown by the fact that the median, 
or middle, score for the state would probably be in the neigh- 
borhood of 88 out of a possible 200. The greatest evidence 
of failure is, however, shown in the lack of “Community 
Service Rooms,” where out of a possikle 190, the median, 
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or middle, church for the state would receive 64. This means, 
of course, that on each of these items as many churches score 
less than the figure mentioned as score higher than the figure 
mentioned. Since Table IV. is representative of the church 
building conditions for the state, it is evident that very few 
churches have been built in Indiana within the last decade. 
The majority of churches were built at a time when very 
little attention was given to departmentalizing religious educa- 
tion work and almost no attention to any provisions for com- 
munity service, other than the installation of a kitchen for the 
purpose of serving church and community dinners. The situa- 
tion for Indiana is also shown in Table V., which gives the 
number of churches in the state receiving percentages of the 
total possible score. This in a measure shows the degree to 
which the standards for the several major items are met by 
Indiana’s churches. 


TABLE V— TWENTY-FIVE CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION PLANTS OF INDIANA DISTRIBUTED OVER 
PERCENTAGE RANGES OF EFFICIENCY AS MEASURED 
BY THE SCORE-CARD BASED ON SCORES AL- 
LOTTED ON SIX OF THE MAJOR ITEMS 


Percentage Ranges and Numbers of 
Churches Falling Within Each 
Percentage Group 


Items Considered in Percentage Po 

Commutations 0-25% 26-50% 51-75%  76-100% 
Toe Sit@rinicistan cates ne cee (e) eZ 9 14 
II. Building or Buildings........ I 3 16 5 
Tiles Services oy Stems eerereeiee 2 15 8 oO 
IVenChurcheRoomseynn roa I 7 14 3 
V. Religious School Rooms...... I 16 6 2 
VI. Community Service Rooms.... 9 13 3 fe) 
LotaleScores. Atami I II 12 I 


VII. Better Churches in Indiana 


During the visit of the Church Building Committee to 
Indiana, an attempt was made to obtain scores from the best 
churches in the state. It was impossible to visit and score 
every church, although a conscientious attempt was made to 
visit those churches that were considered by a number of 
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TABLE VI—SIXTEEN SELECTED? CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PLANTS IN INDIANA 
ARRANGED IN ORDER OF RANK FOR TOTAL SCORES ALLOTTED 


SHOWING DISTRIBUTED SCORES ON THE MAIN ITEMS OF THE SCORE-CARD AS COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL SCORE FOR EACH 


MAIN ITEM 
Sus-ITeMs 
MAXIMUM POSSIBLE SCORE AND 
Rank on : ALLOTTED SCORES 

Basis of Maximum ———_——_—_—_— es 
Total Possible I Il Ill IV V VI 

NAME AND LocaTION OF CHURCHES SCORED Score Score Serv- Religi- Com- 

Allotted and ice ous munity 

to Entire Allotted Build- Sys- Church School Service 

Plant Scores Site ing tems Rooms Rooms Rooms 
Name Location 1,000 130 150 160 170 200 190 
First Methodist Episcopal? ........... Mishawaka, Ind.. I 769 116 135 135 144 155 84 
Hupse Ghinistianuemenecee sion acces oe DLOOMINSTON: ae... 2B 748 116 135 III 133 146 107 
First Methodist Episcopal .............South Bend..... 3 746 110 133 115 148 146 04 
St. Paul’s Memorial Methodist EpiscopalSouth Bend..... 4 719 10 125 116 132 136 97 
West Washington Methodist Episcopal .Indianapolis .... 5 692 06 129 103 123 134 107 
Methodist Episcopal ..............--.-Bloomington .... 6 690 110 128 103 130 141 78 
First Presbyterian ..............+.-+-.-Hammond ...... y 681 102 128 IOI 126 121 103 
Mest Baptist | ka ois oe + tess oes oa aie crak TU Pontes saree 4h 3) 8 679 08 122 100 133 134 92 
First Presbyterian ......0...0-°--.-- Polidianapolis wane 9 666 Too) | 127 113 123 130 73 
First Presbyterian ...-.....-0.see0++++P@P ..2...002-. 10 655 104 127 99 128 125 72 
Baptist Temple ...............-++----- Logansport ..... 11 652 100 118 94 120 116 104 
Figst Baptist: 2 00.0... ce sso reeks EammMonds.. 2.405 12 648 93 128 103 129 84 III 
First Presbyterian .............+..+-+-Mumcie ......... 13 640 100 108 97 115 117 102 
Mirstbapiisteccr silts esas Pee licdianapolicuenyvasn 6 L4: 634 100 103 98 135 128 70 
Stetham Memorial, Elton............. (Lafayette) ..... 15 623 116 116 gl 112 118 70 
Memorial Presbyterian...............Dayton ......... 16 578 115 118 60 107 112 66 
Maximum possible score. .......-.-0e- essere ee eeees 1,000 130 150 160 170 200 190 


1 Churches were selected on basis of reputed completeness of church and religious education plants. 


2 Table should be read: 769 points out of a possible 1,000 points 


have been allotted to the First Methodist Episcopal 


Church of Mishawaka, 116 points out of a possible 130 on site, etc. 
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church and religious education officials in the state as among 
Indiana’s best church building plants. For this purpose the 
cities of Indianapolis, Frankfort, Crawfordsville, Blooming- 
ton, Anderson, Muncie, Peru, Marion, Logansport Plymouth, 
Gary, Hammond, South Bend, Mishawaka and Fort Wayne 
were visited and the most complete and most modern church 
plants in each of these cities were inspected and scored. The 
scores for sixteen of these selected church and religious educa- 
tion plants are presented in Table VI. These buildings dis- 
tinctly represent the best in the state. From this it is evident 
that even when the best buildings are selected there are no 
church and religious education plants in the State of Indiana 
that closely approximate the maximum possible score, and 
that there are relatively few buildings falling in the group 
between 600 to 800 points on the basis of 1,000. 

The only value that this table has, so far as helping to 
understand the church building situation for the state is con- 
cerned, lies in the fact that none of the churches visited in 
Indiana scored above 800 while only two scored above 750 
and only six of the number visited scored above 700. From 
this table it is again evident that Indiana’s church and religious 
education plants in a majority of cases fall very far short of 
modern standards. As in Table IV., we find again, even in 
these best buildings, convincing evidence that too little atten- 
tion has been given to religious schoolrooms and to community 
service rooms. It is the neglect of these items and the poor 
types of service systems installed which reduce the scores for 
many of these churches to a point often much lower than the 
external appearance of the building would indicate. As might 
be expected, better provision has been made for church rooms, 
especially in respect to the church auditorium, church board 
_ room, and pastor’s study, than for any of the other items. 


VIII, Better Churches Outside of Indiana 


For the sake of comparison with the better churches in 
Indiana, shown in Table VI., the total scores and the dis- 
tributed scores on the major sub-items for twelve selected 
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TABLE VII— TWELVE SELECTED* CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION PLANTS SCORING ABOVE 750 IN SEVERAL 


CITIES, ARRANGED IN ORDER OF RANK FOR 


TOTAL SCORES ALLOTTED 


SHOWING DISTRIBUTED SCORES ON THE MAIN ITEMS OF THE SCORE-CARD AS 
COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL POSSIBLE SCORE FOR EACH MAIN ITEM 


eeeee 


see ee 


seeee 


seeee 


Rank on 
Basis of 
Total 
NamME anv Location or CHURCHES SCORED Score 
Allotted 
to 
Entire 
Plant 
Name Location 
Hort hebrespyteriania aaieree sear Chicavowilinn sae I 
Chapel of the Intercession....... New York, N. Y.. 2 
Lake Avenue Memorial Baptist... Rochester, N. Y... B 
Pilgrim Congregational........... Cleveland, Ohio .. 4 
Brick Church Institute (Presby.). Rochester, N. Y... 5 
Lakewood Congregational........ Cleveland, Ohio .. 6 
Lakewood Methodist Episcopal... Cleveland, Ohio .. 7.5 
Flatbush Congregational ......... Brooklyn, N. Y... 7.5 
hirdeeresbyteniann ioe Rochester, N. Y... 9 
Leonia Methodist Episcopal...... WeoniaaN rene 10 
Lakewood Presbyterian.......... Cleveland, Ohio.. 11 


Dewey Avenue Presbyterian...... Rochester, N.Y... 12 


Sus-ITEMs 
Maxi- MAaxIMUM POSSIBLE SCORE AND ALLOTTED SCORES 
PIL i ee 
Possible I II III IV V VI 
Score Religi- Com- 
and ous munity 
Allotied Build- Service Church School Service 
Scores Site ing Systems Rooms Rooms Rooms 
1,000 130 150 160 170 200 190 
saK0 — Ce 113 144 156 161 179 17I 
one POEL 123 146 150 158 181 153 
Bey O54 108 136 128 162 176 144 
cite POLS 109 120 127 I5I 142 166 
ae MOLE 105 114 133 140 159 161 
Rem LOLO 123 131 122 143 142 149 
Abo aes) 109 139 122 152 147 137 
sp00 | (Oe 121 121 124 I4I 161 138 
Ser oOS 123 139 114 133 161 133 
Ree 575 126 136 105 128 148 142 
eet 03 II0 129 121 146 140 r07; 
fae 701 122 136 128 133 146 96 
ates 15000 130 150 160 170 200 190 


2Churches were selected on basis of community service programs sup- 
ported and completeness of plant, upon recommendations of workers in 
religious education. f ; 

? Table should be read: 924 points out of a possible 1,000 points have 
been allotted to the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, Ill., 113 points 
out of a possible 130 on Site, etc. 
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church and religious education plants in cities outside of 
Indiana are given in Table VII. The scores of these churches 
will indicate that some are engaged in extensive programs of 
community service and that they are making every effort to 
provide an adequate plant for carrying on these programs. A 
study of these total scores and the scores given on the six 
subdivisions will show that these churches in many respects 
approximate the maximum possible scores, which would indi- 
cate that they have met in most respects the standards set up 
for these various items. Some of the scores are lowered 
because church plants are older and have been remodelled, so 
that a little is deducted from the score for many items, whereas 
others of the newer buildings have failed to provide for cer- 
tain types of rooms or certain forms of activities, and so lose 
a larger number of points on a few items. 

The churches given in Table VII. should in no sense be 
considered as an exhaustive list. They represent the better 
churches in Rochester and Cleveland, two cities where the 
Building Committee worked, one church in Chicago, a few 
selected churches in the metropolitan area of New York. An 
extensive study of church plants around New York or Chicago 
or any other of our larger cities would undoubtedly give many ~ 
churches scoring in the group between 800 and 1,000 points. 
The beauty of structure and completeness of the plant of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago and the Chapel of the 
Intercession of Trinity Church, New York, placed these two 
plants easily in the group scoring over 900. The principal 
value of Table VII. in this study is to show that the standards 
by which the churches of Indiana are scored are actually being 
accepted and in many cases met in more modern church 
construction. 


IX. Provision for Selected Items 


Each one of the major items on the score-card as shown 
in Tables IV.-VI. is still further divided into other principal 
sub-items varying in number from three to eight. These 
principal subdivisions are again divided so that an evaluation 
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ILLUSTRATION VII: EXTERIOR OF THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ROCHESTER, 
NEW YORK. 


Showing how the religious school and community service building can be added to an 
existing church in a way to give the entire structure an appearance of unity. 


ILLUSTRATION VII]: THE LAKEWOOD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LAKEWOOD, OHIO. 


This is a good example of the Colonial type of architecture applied to a church and relig- 
ious education plant. The Colonial type lends itself readily to a maximum use of space, 
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ILLUSTRATION XI: CLOISTER OF THE CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION, TRINITY 
CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK. 
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is made on I12 separate items in obtaining the total score for 
any building. A detailed building study for the entire state 
would involve the tabulation and comparison of the twenty- 
five selected churches on all of these 112 items. Time and 
space prohibiting such a detailed study, the situation can be 
shown best by tabulating the scores allotted on those items 
most commonly neglected in the planning and building of a 
church and religious education plant. Table VIII. gives the 
tabulation of these twenty-five churches on the basis of eight 
selected items. If a church obtained its maximum score on 
these eight items, it would receive 455 points out of the possi- 
ble 1,000. This shows that the points under consideration 
amount to almost half of the total score and are therefore 
correspondingly significant in the church building situation 
for the state. The twenty-five churches arranged in order 
of the total score received on these eight items range from 
church No. 25, which received 327 points out of a possible 
455, to church No. 1, which received 56 points out of the 
same possible number. The median score for this group is 
189, or 42 per cent., of the total possible score. This means 
that there are as many churches in Indiana that receive less 
than 189 points out of a possible 455 as there are churches 
that receive more than that number of points. It will be 
noticed that on the basis of these selected points the order 
of the churches is not quite the same as in Table IV. 

Table IX. gives the scores shown in Table VIII. in the 
form of the percentage which each score is of the maximum 
possible score for that item. From Table IX. it is obvious 
that nineteen of the twenty-five churches receive less than 50 
per cent. of the total possible score on these eight items. 


X. Size and Form of Site 


In the matter of the selection and utilization of the church 
site more attention is usually given to its location and its 
nature and condition than to its size and form. For this reason 
the item of “Size and Form” was among the eight items 
selected. The column headed I.C. in Table VIII. shows that 
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only three churches of the twenty-five receive more than thirty 
points out of a possible forty-five. Assuming that this ratio 
holds for the remainder of the state only 12 per cent. of the 
churches of the state would score more than thirty points out 
of forty-five. The corresponding column in Table IX. shows 
that 20 per cent. of the churches receive less than half of the 
maximum possible score. Very few of these churches have 
much more than enough space for the church building itself 
and in a great majority of cases there is little or no lawn space. 


XI. Internal Structure 


In the scores allotted to major subdivision II., “Building 
or Buildings,” more attention has been given to the placement 
of the building and its gross structure, including the archi- 
tectural design, the general esthetic plans of the building, and 
other such items than has been given to the structure and 
arrangement of the interior of the building. The item of 
“Internal Structure,” involving the placement, construction 
and arrangement of stairways, foyer and corridors, the base- 
ment, and the general decorative attractiveness of the interior, 
is the second of the eight selected items. The scores allotted 
to the twenty-five churches on this item are shown in the 
column headed II. C in Tables VIII. and IX. Only one of 
the churches receives a score of more than 40 points out of 
a possible 50, only seven receive scores between 30 and 40 on 
this same basis, while fourteen of the twenty-five receive less 
than half of the maximum possible score for the important 
items included under the heading of “Internal Structure.” 
Many stairways are so poorly constructed that they are con- 
stant fire-traps, they are too narrow, are winding or are too 
_ wide with no central hand-rail. Little attention has been 
given in a majority of church buildings to the arrangement 
and safeguarding of this important element of construction. 
The controlling motive seems to have been to tuck them into 
dark corners where they would occupy as little space as possi- 
ble. Very few buildings seem pianned so that their foyers 
and auditoriums permit of convenient and easy use of all parts 
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of the building without disturbance to those using the main 
auditorium. So far as the church basements are concerned, 
the majority of them give the impression of having been con- 
structed with no thought of any use except for the accommoda- 
tion of the heating plant. The enlargement of church pro- 
grams has necessitated the use of these rooms, many times so 
far below ground as to be damp and unhealthy, poorly lighted 
and otherwise unattractive. 


XII. Service Systems 


Among the eight principal subdivisions of “Service Sys- 
tems,’ heating and ventilation and fire protection are each 
given 40 points of the 160 allotted to this major item. Other 
items, such as cleaning systems, artificial lighting, water sup- 
ply, toilet provisions, other service systems and service rooms 
are all as neglected in the church plants of the state as are 
heating and ventilation or fire protection. Since these two 
items are, however, the most important, the very inadequate 
provisions for the service systems of church plants can be 
shown by the scores allotted to these items as well as in a 
more detailed tabulation of the other subdivisions of service 
systems. The column headed III. A. in Table VIII. gives the 
scores allotted on “Heating and Ventilation.” Sixteen of the 
twenty-five churches receive a score of 20 or less each out of 
the possible 40 points allotted to this item. This would indi- 
cate not only that many of these buildings are inadequately 
heated, but that the kind of heating system used is old and 
inefficient. A majority of the buildings are provided with 
hot-air furnaces, so installed that in most cases they are con- 
stant fire hazards. Less than one-fourth of the churches are 
provided with modern steam heating plants or with forced 
ventilation. Most of the twenty-five churches have no means 
of automatic temperature control, many of them not even 
having an ordinary thermometer in evidence. A modern heat- 
ing system not only adds to the comfort and healthfulness of 
those using the church plant, but is considerably cheaper in 
its operation and much safer from the standpoint of fire pre- 
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vention. This column in Table IX. shows that no church 
of the twenty-five receives a score of two-thirds of its possible 
maximum on this item, whereas only nine of the twenty-five 
receive more than 50 per cent. of their total possible score. 


AIT]. Fire Protection 


The scores allotted the churches in Indiana on the item 
of “Fire Protection” would show that there is almost no pro- 
vision either in the matter of providing fire escapes or fire 
protection apparatus. The columns headed III. B. in Tables 
VIII. and IX. show this situation. On this item only two 
churches of the twenty-five, or what would correspond to 8 
per cent. of the churches in the state, have more than half 
of the possible maximum score, and these two fall so far short 
of meeting desired standards that they receive scores of 
twenty-five and twenty-eight respectively. 

Virtually none of the churches of the state meets the 
standards of fireproof construction. Even though the external 
walls may be of brick or stone, the interior is often of wood 
construction easily destroyed by fire. No thought has been 
given to making stairways from balconies or second, or third- 
floor rooms fireproof or enclosed in such a way that they 
would be safe as fire wells. Even the easily procured and | 
inexpensive precaution of fire extinguishers is usually lacking. 
When provided, they are often not to be found at the points 
of greatest fire danger; for example, the entrance to a furnace 
room or the stairway to a basement. Since it can be said that 
virtually half of the churches of Indiana would score less than 
one-third of the possible maximum score on this item, it is 
readily seen how little attention has been given to this in past 
construction. Unfortunately, a number of the more recently 
constructed plants have repeated many of the mistakes of the 
past. A number of the buildings included in this study (in- 
flammable, frame structures with exposed furnaces in close © 
proximity to the unprotected, rough lumber under the floor 
of the auditorium) submit the congregations and the Sunday 
school classes to weekly fire dangers which civil authorities 
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would not and should not permit in public school buildings, 
theatres, and other places where citizens congregate. 


AIV. Church Rooms 


The distribution of scores allotted on “Church Rooms” 
for these twenty-five churches is shown in the column for this 
topic in Table IV. If the scores allotted for this item be com- 
pared with the maximum possible score, it is readily seen that 
more adequate provision has been made for the church rooms 
than for almost any other of the major items. This is as was 
to be expected, since most churches, regardless of the kind 
or extent of the religious program which they carry on, must 
provide for a large church auditorium. Such provision varies 
not only because of differences in size and adequacy of the main 
church auditorium, but also because many churches fail to make 
provision for a small assembly room, for a church parlor or 
church board room, for the church office, the pastor’s study 
or a church vault. Even in the matter of the auditorium it- 
self, which is allotted 100 points of the 170 given to church 
rooms, the scores vary from 25 to 89. Seven of the twenty- 
five churches receive less than 50 per cent. of the maximum 
score. This is true even on an item so universally provided 
for asa church auditorium. In some of the other items of this 
group the provision ranges from very inadequately equipped 
church offices to a complete lack of church vaults in any of 
the twenty-five churches. 


XV. Religious School Rooms 


Nothing has been more evident in church work during the 
last few years than the increased prominence of religious edu- 
cation. The typical Sunday school of a generation ago has 
undergone a material transformation in many of our present- 
day churches. It now represents a form of service calling for 
trained teachers, departmentalized organization, separate cur- 
ricula for the several departments, special departmental 
assembly rooms and individual classrooms for the various 
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classes. The standard has changed from the group of eight 
to ten children seated about an untrained, though well- 
intentioned teacher, to one requiring that a much larger class 
receive the benefit of religious instruction from a teacher 
scientifically trained. The major item of “Religious School 
Rooms” is divided into the six subdivisions of location and 
connection, assembly rooms, classrooms, cloakrooms and 
wardrobes, superintendent’s office and supply-rooms. In 
showing the situation in Indiana in regard to provision for 
religious school rooms, the scores allotted on “Location and 
Connection” of these rooms, given in Table VII., show a 
distinct lack of definite plan. Twenty-one of the twenty-five 
churches receive 10 points or fewer, of the 15 possible for 
this item. This shows, as was obvious to the Building Com- 
mittee in its visits, that many of the classrooms were provided 
under pressure. They are placed on stairway landings, in 
basement corners, and in some cases in balconies of the gym- 
nasium. It is frequently necessary to pass through several 
classrooms to get from one to another part of the church 
school. 


XVI. Religious School Assembly Rooms 


Reference to Item V. B. in Table X. will show that 
eighteen of the twenty-five churches receive scores of 30 or 
less out of the possible 60 points allotted this item. Many of 
the scores were based on the provision of one religious school 
assembly room, oftentimes arranged on some modification of 
the Akron plan. The scores allotted show only in part how 
inadequate such an assembly room is for a departmentalized 
school. 


AVII. Religious School Classrooms 


By far the most important element under the heading of 
“Religious School Rooms”’ is that of classrooms. This item 
is given 90 of the possible 200 points for “Religious Educa- 
tion Rooms.” Classrooms take into account adequacy of the 
number of rooms, size and shape, the seats and desks pro- 
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vided, the illumination, walls, seating, floor, blackboard, 
bulletins, doors and closets, and instructional equipment. The 
columns headed V. C. in Tables VIII. and IX. give the scores 
allotted for this item in the twenty-five churches studied. 
Twenty-one of the twenty-five churches receive a score of 
60 or less, while over half of the churches receive less than 
half of the maximum score. The subdivision under class- 
rooms which most truly represents the provision or lack of 
provision for religious education classrooms is the score 
allotted on adequacy of number, since this receives 30 of 
the 90 points of the twenty-five churches. None received 
more than 15 points on this. Even this score throws too 
favorable a light on the situation, since so many of the class- 
rooms are arranged on the Akron plan and receive a higher 
score for adequacy of number than they are really entitled 
to. In many cases these classrooms are separated from one 
another by curtains or sliding doors which often, on account 
of the difficulty of manipulating them, are not closed. Only 
two of the twenty-five churches in this group made a con- 
scientious attempt to provide separate classrooms permitting 
a class to be conducted without constant interference from the 
work of other classes. 


AVITT. Community Service Rooms 


No phase of present-day church building is more neglected 
in existing plants than the provision for “Community Service 
Rooms.” <A glance at the last column of Table I1V., dealing 
with the scores given on this item, shows that twenty-two of 
the twenty-five churches receive less than half their total possi- 
ble score; while the median score for the group is only 64 
points out of a possible 190. Of course, this can be explained 
by the fact that the churches of a decade or more ago did not 
undertake extensive programs of community service. At that 
time they were content to provide the means for Sunday ser- 
vices and a mid-week prayer meeting. In most cases, meagre 
provision was made for kitchens and dining-rooms; but to 
undertake any consistent program of religious education or 
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of social or community service, involving the use of the church 
building for the meetings of clubs or church organizations, 
was not thought of. Most of these activities, where they 
existed at all, were housed at the homes of individual mem- 
bers. With the change that has occurred in modern social 
conditions, and with the new type of family life which has 
grown out of our city conditions, the church of today finds it 
necessary to have more ways of reaching and serving its mem- 
bers than were necessary to the church of a generation or two 
ago. Very few churches have carried this program far 
enough to assume any responsibility for providing means of 
recreation. There is, however, a growing tendency for them 
to provide gymnasiums, swimming pools, handball courts, 
bowling alleys, libraries and reading-rooms where informal 
social clubs may conveniently hold their meetings. The scores 
referred to in Table I. show that little attempt has been made 
by existing churches to remodel their plants to care for this 
phase of church service. Their failure to do so may be for 
either of two reasons: first, the unwillingness of the church 
members to support such a program of service; second, the 
almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of remodelling 
some of the church plants suitably even though the church 
members would gladly support the program. The total score 
of 190 points out of the 1,000 shows the importance attached 
to this type of service by the hundreds of experts whose 
opinions were used in evaluating the points of the score-card. 
This total score is divided between the three principal sub- 
divisions of rooms for general use, rooms for social service, 
and recreation and athletic rooms. For the sake of better 
analysis of the needs in this field, the scores given. to each 
of these three subheadings have been tabulated in the last three 
columns of Tables VIII. and IX. 


AIX. Community Service Rooms for General 
Use 


In this division are included large rooms for recreation 
and dining purposes, kitchen equipment and the maintenance 
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of libraries and reading-rooms. Of the three subdivisions, 
this is by far the most adequately provided for, as can be 
seen by the percentage scores in this column of Table IX. 
Even on this item, however, seventeen of the twenty-five re- 
ceive 30 or fewer points out of a possible 60; while six of the 
twenty-five, representing 24 per cent. of the churches in the 
state, may be said to have failed to provide such facilities for 
these three types of rooms as would warrant their receiving 
one-fourth of the possible score; and only two of the twenty- 
five scored higher than two-thirds of the maximum. The 
equipment, particularly the kitchen equipment, is oftentimes 
so meagre, so poorly kept, so rust-covered, as to be almost 
repellant to the members of the congregation called upon to 
use it. It tends to make voluntary service at social functions 
where the equipment is used a drudgery, and in a sense a 
punishment, rather than a pleasure. The contrast between the 
typical Indiana church kitchen and dining-room equipment and 
some of the equipment in the better churches of the state, as 
shown in Table II., clearly indicates how most of the churches 
are handicapped when an attempt is made to use their equip: 
ment for community purposes. Many opportunities for 
entertainment and for the holding of social gatherings are 
consequently lost or indefinitely postponed, which should be 
used to increase the social and religious solidarity of the 
congregation. 


XX. Community Rooms for Social Service 


Under this head are included such rooms as women’s and 
mothers’ rooms, girls’ clubrooms, men’s clubrooms, boys’ 
clubrooms, a day nursery and a social worker’s office. It will 
be seen by a comparison of the scores allotted to these items 
in the column headed VI. B. with the scores for the rooms 
for general use in the preceding column that but few facili- 
ties of this kind have been provided. Twenty-one of the 
twenty-five churches receive less than half of the possible 
score, while the highest score allotted to any church is only 
49 out of the possible 70. Fifteen churches receive 20 or 
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fewer points on this item; while five of the churches, or what 
would correspond to 20 per cent. of those in the state, receive 
less than 10 of the possible 70. When scores of 20 or less 
are divided between these eight items, it is evident that many 
of the facilities included under this heading are inadequately 
provided or entirely lacking. Each of a number of the 
churches has a room which is used for meetings of the women’s 
organizations. Often it is the room in which the adult 
women’s Sunday school class meets; and which must serve 
also as a clubroom, sewing-room, Red Cross room and for 
all other such purposes. The women’s and mothers’ room, 
poor as it is, is generally much more adequate than any 
corresponding room provided for the men. Two or three of 
the churches scored have given a room each to be used by 
some church chapter or local chapter of the American Legion; 
and in one case an attempt was made to have this room serve 
also as a meeting place for smaller groups, or as a reading- 
room for the members of the Legion. Though the space for 
it had to be secured by putting screens across one end of a 
large assembly room, it was fitted with comfortable chairs, 
some books, current magazines, a piano and victrola. 

An increasing number of churches are realizing the oppor- 
tunity for service to the younger boys through cooperation 
with the Boy Scouts. They are furnishing Boy Scout leaders 
from their congregations, and where possible, are giving the 
Boy Scouts the use of one of the church rooms. Too frequently 
this room must be used for several other purposes so that 
the Scouts cannot decorate it with their pennants, banners and 
other trophies. Consequently the boys do not feel as much 
at home in the room, nor as much interested in its decoration 
and care, as they would if they could store their equipment 
in it and hold meetings there at any time. The provision for 
nurseries and restrooms is practically missing from all of the 
churches. The same statement is true concerning day nurseries 
for little children whose parents are attending church services. 
In a few of the churches the kindergarten classroom is 
equipped so that it can be used as a nursery during church serv- 
ices. Under these conditions the equipment is too frequently 
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for children of kindergarten age rather than for the babies and 
smaller children. The almost total lack of any building pro- 
vision for the social worker’s office, would indicate that few 
of the church congregations in Indiana are using this means 
of assisting and supplementing the social work of the church. 
Many church activities supposedly devolve on the minister and 
his wife; but opportunities for service ate multiplied in the 
modern community church and if many of these are to be 
taken advantage of it becomes essential that assistant pastors or 
trained social workers be added to the staff. When this is 
done, the social worker’s chance to serve the community is 
seriously interfered with if the office is in some out-of-the-way 
part of the building instead of easily accessible. 

Many of the rooms for social service in this group may be 
added at relatively little expense if they are planned for at the 
time the building is erected. 


XXI. Rooms for Recreation and Athletics 


Poor as was the provision in Indiana churches for the 
community service rooms included in the other two groups the 
scores allotted for recreation and athletic rooms, in the columns 
headed VI. C. in Tables VIII. and [X., will show that still less 
attention has been paid to this type of service. In some cases, 
where churches cooperate with a local Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., 
it would be an expensive and unnecessary duplication of 
equipment to provide these rooms in the church. Even where 
a Y.M.C.A. makes provision for recreation and athletics in 
the immediate vicinity of a church, the church seldom uses the 
equipment as a church unit. It is apt to encourage its members 
to utilize the equipment; but use of the gymnasium, the swim- 
ming pool or bowling alleys by a church organization, or by 
classes of the church congregation, is unusual. So much influ- 
ence for good can be exerted over young people by helping 
them to take their recreation under the most favorable condi- 
tions, that it would often be a good investment for a large 
church to duplicate some of this equipment. Unquestionably 
so, if the church were large enough to make it certain that its 
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separate facilities would be used and kept in perfect condition, 
and if the withdrawal of its unit’s support and patronage 
would not jeopardize the Y.M.C.A.’s success. Of the 
twenty-five churches scored in Indiana, only one received more 
than 50 per cent. of its possible score, and that one received 
only 52 per cent. Eleven of the twenty-five received less than 
20 per cent. of the possible score. These scores represent the 
situation for the state in a light more favorable than actual 
conditions warrant, since, in a number of cases, churches within 
using distance of a Y.M.C.A. were given some credit for 
these items when they reported that they used the “Y”’ facili- 
ties. Of the sixteen Indiana churches selected from among 
those having the better church plants, eleven received less than 
30 points of the possible 60 on this item. This shows that 
even in the best churches of the state failure to provide for 
rooms for recreation and athletics is almost as noticeable as in 
the twenty-five selected churches which represent the state 
at large. 


XXII. Summary of the Church Building 


Situation 


The total scores, the scores allotted on the six major items 
and on the principal subdivisions of each of these items, are 
given in Table X. On the score-card shown in Chart III., each 
item may be identified and the score for it found for the 
twenty-five selected churches used throughout this chapter to 
represent the general situation for the state. Suppose a reader 
wishes to know how generally the churches of the state provide 
offices for the superintendents of religious education. Let him 
find, in the score-card, Division E. of Item V., and then refer 
to Item V., Division E. in Table X. He will see that six 
churches, or 24 per cent., make no provision whatever for such 
an office; and that 22, or 88 per cent., of the churches receive 
less than half the maximum score for that point. This indi- 
cates that provision for such an office was not made in the 
plans of the churches; and that in virtually all cases where the 
services of a superintendent of education have been found nec- 
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ILLUSTRATION XII: THE OLD AUDITORIUM OF THE LAKE AVENUE MEMORIAL 
BAPTIST CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Showing the pulpit and baptistry in one corner and the balcony at the back and along 
large part of the audience in this room were compelled to sit facing an 


one side. A 
annoying glare from the windows on the left. 


ILLUSTRATION XIII: THE SAME AUDITORIUM AFTER IT WAS REMODELLED. 
The seating capacity was increased. The baptistry remains in the corner and when not 
used is closed with draperies in harmony with those over the organ. The stained glass 
in the windows is so well selected that sufficient light is admitted even on dark days and 


yet annoying glares are removed. 


ILLUSTRATION XIV: THE BEAUTIFUL AUDITORIUM OF THE FOURTH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. IN EVERY DETAIL A PLACE OF WORSHIP. 


ILLUSTRATION XV: THE PIPE ORGAN OF THE CHAPEL OF THE 
INTERCESSION, TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


ILLUSTRATION XVI: ST, MARY’S CHAPEL, CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION, 
TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 
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essary, he has been forced to do his work under the handicap 
of cramped quarters and insufficient equipment. His office too 
often consists of desk space in an unused corner of some room. 
Table X. can be used, in the way indicated, for a more detailed 
study of items tabulated in Tables VIII. and IX. 


AXITI. Indiana Behind in Building Program 


Tables IV. and X. give evidence that the church buildings 
of Indiana fall far short of the standards accepted by church 
and religious education authorities the country over. Even 
Table VI., dealing with sixteen of the better churches, does 
not lessen the force of this evidence, as these churches were 
selected from the best in seventeen cities of the state. Those 
cities hold 51 per cent. of the state’s population. Most of the 
churches are old, very few having been built in the last ten 
years; and the scores allotted show that little attempt was 
made to provide in them, or even in those of much more recent 
construction, the physical equipment for enlarged programs 
of community service which many churches are now finding 
desirable. It cannot be urged that these standards call for too 
heavy an outlay for a church with only moderate means avail- 
able for building; for many of the churches, because they made 
more adequate provision for more activities, received higher 
scores than others costing three and four times as much. A 
large part of the money put into a church plant may go into 
pretentious exteriors, a towering and dangerous steeple, or an 
elaborate and ornate auditorium; and too little into the ar- 
rangement of rooms, the proper placing of stairways and 
corridors, and into facilities for forms of service other than 
Sunday worship. A number of churches of non-fire-resistive 
material received low scores on the item of fire prevention and 
very high scores for the ample provision they made for sepa- 
rate rooms for religious education, more clubrooms, better 
social-room and dining-room, Boy Scout rooms, gymnasium, 
handball courts or bowling alleys. Where a church board 
knows beforehand the types of service it wishes to render to 
the community, provision for adequate facilities may be made 
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without the sacrifice of other desired features of a proposed 
new building. This is more economical, as well as easier, than 
to build the traditional building and then remodel it or construct 
additions. A study of the total scores allotted to the churches 
in Table IV. shows that at least half those in the state fall so 
far below the approved church and religious education plant 
standards that it is questionable whether the investment of 
additional money on the plants would be wise. In many cases 
where the existing plant receives relatively good scores on gross 
building structure, service systems, and church rooms, it would 
be possible to add a religious education building to care for 
some of the classes in religious education besides making pro- 
vision for community service rooms. It is safe to say that 
three out of five churches in Indiana must be rebuilt or exten- 
sively remodeled within the next ten or fifteen years if the 
extension, and to some extent the success, of the work of the 
churches of the state is not to be handicapped. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE CHURCH 
BUILDING IN INDIANA 


Indiana’s need for an extensive program of church building 
having been shown, this chapter will present some desirable 
features of modern church buildings with a view to assisting 
church boards in planning and erecting the most serviceable 
buildings. 


I. Traditional Errors 


Careful inspection of over fifty churches in Indiana made 
it evident that there had been little attempt to profit by the 
experience either of other churches of the same denomination 
in other cities or of churches of other denominations in the 
same city. The same circular auditorium, with its movable 
partitions around the main floor and the balcony, was found 
everywhere; and everywhere there was complaint about the re- 
sulting arrangements. The state could not have been so full 
of auditoriums of this kind if church boards had heeded the 
complaints. It is hoped that before churches are erected in the 
future, programs of religious education and community service 
will be formulated; and that buildings will then be planned, in 
the light of the standards developed, * providing for as many 
forms of service as the money available will permit. Thought 
should also be given to having the building so planned that ad- 
ditions may be made, easily and economically, when needed. 
The congregation will thus have a complete and consistent unit, 
rather than an architectural patchwork, when the building is 
finished. 


4“Standards for City Church Plants,” by N. L. Englehardt, E. S. 
Evenden, et al. 
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Il. The Church Site 


What is really essential in a church site? Unfortunately, 
too little attention has been paid to this question. The scores 
allotted indicate that too frequently, in the selection of a church 
site, the chief concern must have been merely to find sufficient 
ground on which to place a building. As to the question of 
the location of that plot of ground, it was apparently considered 
more important that it be located centrally with respect to the 
city than with respect to the homes of the members of the 
congregation. 

Under present city conditions, the element of environment 
is much more important than either that of accessibility or of 
central location, provided a few street car lines are near the 
building, but not so near as to cause noise, and that streets are 
paved for automobile traffic. It is most important that a 
church site be in an attractive neighborhood, remote from fire 
hazards and free from distracting noises. Also, the site 
should be large enough to provide for the proper placing of 
the building or buildings and for possible additions, as well as 
for lawn and playgrounds, handball courts, or facilities for 
other activities. When the church is near the center of the 
city, crowded between other buildings, it is apt to serve solely 
as a meeting place for the congregation. Illustration I. shows 
part of the site of the Leonia Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Leonia, New Jersey. 

In large cities, where sites must necessarily be small, the use 
of an inner court safeguards the light for the buildings and 
adds an attractive feature. Such a court is used by the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago and is shown in IIlus- 
tration II. The Cloister Garth shown in Illustration III. 
serves the same purpose for the Chapel of the Intercession, 
Trinity Church, New York City. 

The value of properly placed trees and well-graded lawns 
and of the attractive placement of shrubs and flower beds, can 
be readily seen from this illustration. It is also interesting to 
know that the church site for this building comprises several 
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acres and has a small stream running through a grove of trees 
at one corner. It is planned to have a cement wading-pool 
built in the bed of this stream and to supply play apparatus for 
the smaller children. The site will also accommodate two 
tennis courts and an open-air amphitheatre, both of which are 
contemplated for the near future. When this entire plant is 
completed, it will be not only a source of satisfaction and 
service to the congregation using it but a distinct asset to the 
community as well. Many churches in Indiana have provided 
for the proper !andscaping of their sites. Even with the most 
attractive church building on an ample site, it is possible to use 
shrubbery and expanses of lawn to break sharp corners, and to 
produce artistic and pleasing effects. Illustration IV. shows a 
good example of this use of shrubbery, a use which is, of 
course, impossible where the site is but little larger than the 
church building itself. It is more essential that the members 
of the congregation experience a sense of pleasure upon coming 
in sight of their church home, and that they go with added 
pleasure into an attractive, well lighted, cheerful, restful build- 
ing, than for the church to be within a few steps of a car line 
in the crowded, central, business part of the city. 


Ill. Building or Buildings 


In discussing the standards for the building or buildings in 
the church and religious education plant, a great many items 
must be left to local initiative. This is true particularly in re- 
gard to the architectural type of the building to be erected. 
Though any architectural type will lend itself to the standards 
proposed for a modern church and religious education plant, 
the choice as to the style of the architecture should be deter- 
mined by the desires of a congregation and the architecture of 
other large public buildings in the city, particularly those in 
the immediate vicinity of the new church. The type chosen 
and the structure itself should clearly indicate that the building 
isa church. The external structure should possess dignity and 
charm; and, in addition, should be architecturally consistent, 
that is, it should conform throughout to the lines, forms and 
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movements established by the architectural type after which it 
is built. This standard must govern also when religious edu- 
cation buildings are added to the main church building. A 
splendid example of this architectural consistency is found in 
the Chapel of the Intercession, Trinity Parish, New York City, 
shown in Illustration V.; in the Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, shown in Illustration VI.; in the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester, shown in Illustration VII.; and in the 
Lakewood Congregational Church, shown in Illustration VIII. 
. The materials most commonly used for structures are granite 
or other kinds of stone which are particularly effective in giving 
the appearance of enduringness, massiveness and _ solidity. 
These materials, however, are more affected by fire than is 
vitrified brick or re-inforced concrete. Fire-resistive: material 
should be used throughout for all structures, especially those of 
more than one story. 

Many of the standards governing height, roof, structure, 
foundation, walls, entrances and the like are given in the 
volume on measurements and standards; and, with the exception 
of a few items, need not be considered here. The main and 
secondary entrances should be so arranged as to open directly 
into the foyer, at street level when that is possible. When steps 
are necessary to reach the main floor of the building, these 
should be covered for the sake of safety during inclement 
weather. Even when covered, they should be provided with 
center handrails if they are wider than 6 feet. 


STAIRWAYS 


In church building, but little attention has been paid to the 
placement of stairways, or to the standards governing the 
height of riser and width of tread. There should never be a 
winding stairway with triangular treads; yet many stairways 
of that kind were found which the youngest children in the 
religious schools were compelled to use. In one instance, 
where a balcony was used for the primary classroom, the stair- 
way was unusually steep and not wide enough for two persons 
to use it at the same time. Worse still, half the steps were 
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triangular. In several churches the stairways leading to choir 
lofts were narrow and winding, making the use of the lofts for 
pageantry or processional purposes impossible. 

Stairways should be constructed of fire-proof material; 
should be lighted by both natural and artificial light ; and should 
be enclosed by fire-resistive doors in such a way that in case of 
fire the stairways would become fire-wells for escape. The 
tendency to use spaces beneath stairways for storage rooms 
cannot be too strongly condemned. It is a questionable practice 
even when the stairways are of fireproof material. 


CORRIDORS 


Corridors and foyers should be so arranged as to provide 
ready access to all stairways and to permit the rapid movement 
of people to and from the various parts of the building. Cor- 
ridors should be surfaced with durable and relatively noiseless 
material, such as battleship linoleum. Oftentimes corridors can 
be arranged so that by means of sliding doors they can be 
used to supplement some of the smaller church rooms. The 
main entrance should open directly off the foyer, which ought 
to be large enough to permit easy passage of people to different 
parts of the building, and to afford room besides for formal 
gatherings of friends at the beginning or the close of any 
service or entertainment. Such a corridor is shown in illustra- 
tion X. 


DECORATIVE ATTRACTIVENESS 


In the decorating or redecorating of the interior of a 
church, too much care cannot be given to securing a restful 
harmony of colors and proportions. The religious school 
rooms should be in harmony with the rest of the building; and 
wall and ceiling colors should be adapted to the varying 
amounts of light in the several rooms. A clean, attractive, 
restful room will be much more conducive to religious worship 
and thoughtful contemplation than one whose interior decora- 
tion is distracting. The interior construction and decoration 
of a church building should symbolize, as far as possible, such 
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essentials of religious life as simplicity, genuineness, perma- 
nence, modesty, stability, etc. Over-ornateness should be 
avoided. 


IV. Service Systems 


Table I. shows that 66 per cent. of the service systems of 
the churches of Indiana received less than half the total pos- 
sible score. This discloses a general failure to provide for the 
health, comfort, and safety of the people using the church 
buildings which is not easy to explain. Perhaps the neglect is 
due to the fact that the buildings are in use only a short time 
each week. 

No amount of money thus saved, nor any expenditure for 
stained glass or pipe organs, can justify the providing of poorly 
heated, poorly ventilated rooms in which the congregation must 
sit constantly exposed to fire danger from unprotected furnaces. 
Nothing can justify the placing of primary children in a bal- 
cony with an unprotected, low railing in front and with a single, 
steep, narrow, winding, wooden stairway that provides the only 
means of escape in time of peril. 


ITEMS INCLUDED UNDER “SERVICE SYSTEMS” 


This section of the score-card is divided into eight divisions, 
as follows: (a) Heating and Ventilation: (b) Fire Protec- 
tion: (c) Cleaning System: (d) Artificial Lighting: (e) Toilet 
System: (f) Water Supply System: (g) Other Service Sys- 
tems, such as clocks, telephones, bells, etc.: (h) Service Rooms, 
such as janitor’s room, janitor’s work-shop and fuel-room. 
These forms of service include all that are needed by any 
church and religious education plant: yet many of them are 
inadequately provided or omitted entirely. This is all the more 
to the discredit of church plants because standards for these 
matters are quite generally accepted for modern public buildings 
such as court houses, libraries, office buildings, public schools 
and similar buildings. Moreover, churches should lead in 
movements to improve the standards of living. 
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STANDARDS FOR SERVICE SYSTEMS 


The standards for the various divisions under this item are 
given in detail in the “Standards for City Church Plants”: } 
and since they deal in most cases with elements of the building 
which are also standardized for other public buildings, but little 
space will be spared to them in this chapter. If the standards 
which are acceptable in the best homes in the community and 
in the more modern public buildings were met in church build- 
ings, there would be little to complain of. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION 


A large majority of the churches of Indiana are heated by 
hot air furnaces unprotected except for a small square of tin or 
asbestos directly over the furnace. The best methods of heat- 
ing church and religious education plants are by direct or 
indirect radiation, or by combinations of these, with mechanical 
means of ventilation. Direct radiators should be placed under 
windows when possible. In large auditoriums, similar to the 
one shown in Illustration XIII., the direct radiators may be 
concealed by false walls and the heat given into the room 
through grills in the window sills. In such auditoriums the 
openings for the indirect heating are at the ends of the pews, 
so that the warmed air is given into the aisles. In this way it 
does not strike directly any members of the congregation. 

A point frequently neglected is the source of air supply. 
This should be, preferably, above the roof, in order that the air 
used may be free from dust, malodors and other contaminating 
elements. In city churches it is desirable that air filters or, 
better still, air washers be used even when the air is taken from 
above the ground level. Re-circulation of air is not justifiable 
even in cold weather. Heating systems should be sufficient to 
heat the building to a comfortable temperature on the coldest 
days. All heating systems should be automatically controlled. 


+“Standards for City Church Plants”’—N. L. Englehardt, E. S. Evenden, 
et al. 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


Too much care cannot be taken to safeguard the church 
and religious education plant from fire dangers. Automatic 
sprinklers may well be placed in the furnace-room and fuel- 
room, and at other points of danger. Standpipes should be so 
placed that no part of the building is more than 75 feet distant 
from the nearest hose outlet. Fire extinguishers should be 
easily accessible on every floor and in particular should be 
placed near furnace-rooms and important stairways. Any 
building which is more than two stories in height should be 
provided with fire-escapes, unless the building is of fireproof 
construction with protected stairways. Self-closing fire-doors 
should be installed, especially about heating-plants. In a num- 
ber of church and religious education plants where older build- 
ings are still being used, passageways and doors between the 
buildings should always be provided with self-closing fire-doors. 
Many of these provisions are required by the laws of several 
states and can be compiled with for very small additional money 
outlay at the time the building is erected. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Both gas and electricity should be provided in all churches, 
the gas for kitchen purposes and for lights on stairways. 
Enough outlets for electricity should be provided to give an 
even distribution of light throughout the various church rooms 
and schoolrooms, sufficient light for easy reading, preferably 
three-foot candles or brighter. At the time of building, pro- 
vision should be made for the wiring needed for stereopticons, 
motion-picture machines, footlights for the auditorium and 
other such purposes. Either the semi-indirect, or the entirely 
indirect, system of lighting is preferable. In the placing of 
lights, especially in the auditorium, care should be taken to 
keep them out of the direct line of vision of those in the 
audience. This applies to the placing of lights for the balconies. 
Adequate switch-control of lights, both within the various 
rooms and from a central switch-board near the entrance of 
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the building will not only add to the efficiency of lighting but 
to economy in operation. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


All churches should meet the standards now prescribed for 
public schools and provide automatic bubbling fountains, the 
apparatus of which prevents a user from touching mouth or 
lips to the fountain. These fountains should be located in 
the corridors on each floor, particularly in the school building, 
and should never be located in lavatories or toilet rooms. Wash 
bowls should be provided in all toilets and should be adapted 
to the heights of children. They should also be placed in the 
kitchens and in the janitor’s room. An adequate system of 
sanitary towels and liquid-soap dispensers is essential. Hot 
and cold water should be provided in all washrooms and should 
be more than adequate to supply the needs of shower-baths if a 
gymnasium is part of the church equipment. 


TOILET SYSTEMS 


The standards applicable to schools, libraries, and similar 
buildings should prevail in the toilet rooms for church build- 
ings. The majority of toilets should be placed in the basement 
or on the ground floor. There should, however, be one addi- 
tional toilet for each sex on each additional floor of the build- 
ing. A special toilet and lavatory should be provided for 
kindergarten and primary classes. Toilet rooms should be as 
convenient as possible to stairways and corridors, yet should 
afford a maximum of seclusion. They should be properly 
ventilated and well lighted, preferably with a southern expos- 
ure. Walls and floors should be non-absorbent, non-corrosive 
and damp proof. 


OTHER SERVICE SYSTEMS 


Churches should be provided with clocks and signal systems, 
especially in the school building. The building should be well 
supplied with telephones, particularly in the pastor’s study, the 
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church office and the janitor’s room. When made necessary by 
the size of the plant, house inter-communicating telephones 
should be installed with a general switch-board. Hearing de- 
vices for aged and deaf should be provided at various places in 
the main church auditorium. 


V. Church Rooms 


Of all the requirements itemized in the score-card, and 
making up the standards for a modern church building, those 
relating to church rooms are the most adequately provided for, 
since a church, no matter what its program, needs a large audi- 
torium, a smaller assembly room, a room that can be used as a 
parlor for the meeting of the church board, a church office and 
a pastor’s study. These are sometimes provided in the resi- 
dence of the pastor; but the best arrangement seems to be to 
have them in the main building, especially if the church is en- 
gaged in many forms of community service. The smaller 
church rooms should be arranged about the foyer and audi- 
torium so as to be within easy reach of the exits and the main 
auditorium. Where possible, they should also be arranged to 
supplement the main auditorium either as additions to it or as 
ante-rooms for various purposes. Illustration X. shows an 
arrangement of auditorium and entrance hall giving easy access 
to all parts of the building, while at the same time providing, 
when needed, supplemental seating space for the main audi- 
torium. 


CHURCH AUDITORIUM 


With the supplementary seating provided in other rooms, 
as described above, the main auditorium should be large enough 
_ for the maximum audience needs of the church; large enough, 
if the church be new, to care for the growth of the congrega- 
tion for twenty years or more. Since the auditorium is such 
an essential part of any church plant, it has been given 100 of 
the entire plant’s 1,000 points. These 100 points are distri- 
buted between the items of size and shape, seating, illumination, 
walls and ceilings, floor, balconies, pulpit and platform, bap- 
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tismal equipment, communion equipment, organ and piano, 
choir gallery, choir rooms, acoustics, visualization equipment, 
cloakroom or checkroom. Most of the standards governing 
these items are met in the recently-built churches. Some of 
the requirements most frequently neglected are in connection 
with the placing of windows, the arrangement of the choir 
gallery, and choir-rooms, and with provisions for visualization 
equipment. The windows of the auditorium should be ar- 
ranged with care to avoid cross-lights wherever possible. 
Windows should not be placed too near the front of the room; 
nor back of the pulpit where the audience would have to look 
directly into them. Windows in the back of the auditorium 
are also to be avoided because they are annoying to the pastor 
and members of the choir. Very few choir galleries are ar- 
ranged to seat the required number for large choruses. Stand- 
ards governing this particular point provide that a choir gallery 
should be: 


1. Large enough to provide a seating capacity of from one- 
eighth to one-tenth of the capacity of the auditorium, i.e. : 
600 capacity— 60- 75 choir seats; 
1,000 capacity—100-125 choir seats; 
1,500 capacity—150-190 choir seats. 
2. It should also accommodate organ console and grand 
piano. 
3. It should be arranged so that curtains will close all but 
the front for solo or quartet work. 
4. There should be platform space enough to accommodate 
pageants. 


Another choir gallery feature too frequently neglected is 
easy access for processionals, pageants and similar perform- 
ances. Provision for this is impossible when the choir gallery 
can be entered only through a low, narrow door or by steep, 
narrow steps. Choir-rooms should be large enough for re- 
hearsals, and for the storage of music, wardrobes and other 
equipment necessary for the musical service of the church. 
These rooms should be attractively furnished with rugs and 
pictures, and should have chairs enough for the entire choir. 
They should also be provided with toilet facilities and wash- 
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basins. Illustration XII. and XIII. show the effect of re- 
modeling an auditorium. In one case the pulpit and baptistry 
are placed in a corner and the balcony at the end and along one 
side. In the remodeled room the balcony is across the back 
and the pulpit and organ are directly in front. The baptistry 
is in the curtained aperture to the left of the pulpit. Illustra- 
tion XIV. shows another church auditorium which meets most 
of the standards established for this room. Illustration XV. 
shows the beautiful organ of the Chapel of the Intercession, 
Trinity Church, New York City. 


CHAPEL OR SMALL ASSEMBLY ROOM 


The small Chapel of the Intercession, of Trinity Church, 
New York City, is shown in Illustration XVI. This attractive 
room is especially serviceable for small groups. Such a chapel 
should be large enough for all meetings of a distinctly religious 
nature with too few in attendance to warrant the use of the 
large auditorium, and which would be held in the religious 
education assembly room. -The standard for this room re- 
quires that it seat from one-fifth to one-fourth as many people 
as the main auditorium. 


PARLOR AND CHURCH BOARD-ROOM 


This room should be large enough for meetings of the 
church board and of the larger committees, and to serve as the 
church parlor if a separate parlor is not provided. It should 
be carpeted, appropriately decorated, and furnished with chairs 
and a long table. It should also be equipped with smaller 
tables and comfortable and attractive furniture. Illustrations 
XVII., XVIII. and XIX. show good examples of such rooms. 
- Illustration XVII. pictures a ‘church board-room, with the 
church office and the pastor’s study adjacent on one side and 
the church parlor and reception room, shown in illustration 
XVIII., on the other side» Adjacent to the reception room 
and parlor shown in Illustration XIX. is a small kitchenette 
provided with stove, sink and work-table, and with a dumb- 
waiter communicating with the kitchen below, making for 
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convenience in serving light refreshments to groups meeting in 
this room in the afternoon or evening. 


PASTOR'S STUDY 


The pastor’s study should be light, well ventilated and well 
heated. It should be equipped with a desk, filing cabinets, 
bookcases, chairs and small conference table. It should be 
comfortable and attractive and, in addition, a convenient work- 
room. It ought to be adjacent to the church office and be 
provided with, or adjacent to, a lavatory and toilet. Illustra- 
tion XX. shows a corner of such a pastor's study in the Third 
Presbyterian Church of Rochester, New York. 


CHURCH OFFICE 


This room should accommodate the church secretary and 
be equipped with a desk, several filing cases, card indexes of 
members, and other office equipment to enable the church to 
transact its official business accurately and promptly. Illus- 
tration XXI. presents a good example of such a room. In 
the part of the room not shown, and in the workroom on the 
floor above, are the addressograph, mimeograph and other 
equipment for efficiently doing the work of this office. 


CHURCH VAULT 


Very few of the churches studied in any of the cities made 
provision for the safe preservation of church records and other 
valuable documents connected with the church’s history. A 
vault ought to be provided large enough to store these accu- 
mulated records and conveniently near the church office. It 
should be so constructed as to be damp-proof and fireproof. 


VI. Religious Education Rooms 


The items making up the standards for religious education 
rooms, and those for community and social service rooms, are 
the ones most neglected in Indiana Church plants. Tables L, 
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II. and III. show this. Asa result of the recent investigations 
in the field of religious education, it is becoming more and 
more evident that there should be a more complete separation 
of the classes; and also that the courses of study ought to be 
graded and each school organized into separate departments. 
If the particular needs of any age-group of children, in matters 
of religious education, are to be met by this kind of organiza- 
tion, material changes will have to be made in a large majority 
of the church plants of Indiana. It is impossible to conduct a 
departmentalized religious school adequately when many of the 
classes have to meet in the main church auditorium and where 
there can be no real isolation. Even in those schools in which 
curtain-partitions are used, the noises are disturbing. Often, 
even when the church plant is fairly modern and satisfactory, 
as far as the church rooms are concerned, an additional build- 
ing, given over entirely to religious education schoolrooms and 
rooms for community service, may best provide for the needs 
of a departmentalized religious school. The First Baptist 
Church of Malden, Massachusetts; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Frankfort, Indiana; the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church of Rochester, and many others found this to be true. 
The separate religious education building of the Malden 
Church is pictured in Hlustration XXII. 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLY ROOMS 


Adequate standards call for assembly rooms for the several 
school departments. Two or three of these could be used for 
the larger departments. Some of the smaller departments 
may have classrooms so arranged that partitions that slide or 
lift will convert two such rooms into an assembly room. The 
_ largest religious education assembly room ought to be suitable 
for entertainments not ordinarily given in the church audi- 
torium. It should have a stage well equipped for plays, 
pageants, musical entertainments and the like. What such a 
room needs to be up to standard has been carefully worked 
out.* Illustration XXIII. shows the school assembly room of 
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ILLUSTRATION XVII: THE CHURCH BOARD ROOM OF THE LAKE AVENUE MEMORIAL 
BAPTIST CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This attractive room is open at one end and faces the corridor and foyer shown in Illus- 
tration X. The pastor’s study and church office are adjacent to this room on one side 
and the church reception room shown in Illustration XVIII on the other. 
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ILLUSTRATION XX: A 
CORNER OF THE WELL- 
EQUIPPED PASTOR'S STUDY 
IN THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATION XXI: SECTION OF THE CHURCH OFFICE OF THE LAKE AVENUE 
MEMORIAL BAPTIST CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This room is adjacent to the pastor’s study and contains adequate office facilities and 
filing devices for the efficient management of the business of a large congregation. 
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the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, Illinois. Parti- 
tions in the balcony, and heavy draperies, under the balcony, 
provide reasonably adequate isolation for separate classes. 

This room should certainly be provided with a fireproof 
moving-picture booth and a permanent screen. It may, in 
many cases, be combined with a social room; and, in the smaller 
plants, with a dining-room. Where it is, movable chairs are 
necessary. 


CLASSROOMS 


Classrooms, to supplement the use of departmental assem- 
bly rooms, should be provided in sufficient number to make it 
unnecessary for any class to have more than 30 members, ex- 
cept in the adult divisions. A separate classroom ought to be 
provided for each class of the junior department and the 
higher departments; also for each cradle roll and teacher- 
training class, as each will have its own particular needs. 
Sliding doors used to divide large rooms into classrooms should 

_be substantial and well fitted to prevent one class being dis- 
turbed by another. Working conditions for classes in church 
schools should be as favorable as in any school. Classrooms 
should provide for at least 15 square feet of floor space and 
200 cubic feet of air space per child. A room 22 feet wide, 
28 feet long and 12 feet high, will adequately provide for 30 
pupils; and a room of this shape will be found best as a class- 
room. Illustration XXIV. shows a combination of separate 
classrooms and a departmental assembly room where space for 
individual rooms was not available. 


CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


Classrooms in religious schools ought to be provided with 
standard seats and desks. In the beginners’ and primary de- 
partments, tables and chairs of different sizes are desirable. 
Movable and adjustable individual seats make rooms more 
serviceable for classes of older children. Classrooms should 
be well lighted, with the light coming from the left of the 
pupils. Windows ought never to be in the front of a class- 
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room, as they are in many of the church plants studied in 
Indiana. Rooms used for religious education ought to be as 
well supplied with blackboards, bulletin boards, picture-rails, 
bookcases, storage-closets, maps, globes and the like as are 
public school rooms. 

Illustration XXV. shows a kindergarten room that is light, 
roomy, attractive and well equipped. Illustration XXVI. 
shows the primary room in the same church plant, the Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church of Rochester, N. Y. Some of the 
commendable features of this room are the standard, correct- 
posture primary chairs, the tables around which classes are 
grouped, the attractive carpets, the large number of blackboards 
arranged on the lifting doors of the wardrobes and coat-racks. 
This room is well equipped with pictures and musical instru- 
ments, and can be divided by partitions into smaller rooms. 
The Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago affords instruc- 
tion in special classes for the people of the community, and 
provides the necessary classrooms. Foreigners may study 
English and sometimes special foreign-language classes are 
organized. A well-equipped room for classes in sewing and 
millinery is used by the women and girls of the neighborhood. 
Special instruction is also given in nursing and in the care of 
children; and there is a well-equipped domestic science labora- 
tory for classes in cooking, in the feeding of invalids and 
children, and similar courses. The domestic science labora- 
tory is shown in Illustration XX VII. 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE 


In the well-equipped church school that is functioning effi- 
ciently, there is a great deal more administrative work than in 
the old-style school in which each teacher is entirely respon- 
sible for the work of his own class. This makes it necessary 
that the superintendent be provided with an adequate office, 
preferably on the first floor near the main school entrance. 
To be adequate, the office should have a reception room and 
secretary’s office, and another room in which material can be 
prepared and work carried on free from interruption. Illus- 
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tration XXVIII. shows such an arrangement of a superintend- 
ent’s office. 


VII. Community Service Rooms 


Of the main items on the score-card, this was tke one in 
which the Indiana churches received scores that were lowest as 
compared with the total possible score. This is accounted for 
by the fact that few of the churches have entered upon a pro- 
gram of community service and by the fact that most of the 
buildings were erected before such a program was regarded as 
desirable for a church. Now that more congregations are 
planning community and recreational activities, the physical 
limitation of the existing plants are becoming more noticeable. 
In some cases buildings may be remodeled to meet the new 
needs ; in other cases it will be necessary to erect new buildings 
such as the one shown in Illustration XXII., and the Com- 
munity Building for the Pilgrim Congregational Church of 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


ROOMS FOR GENERAL USE 


Suppers and receptions were among the first activities in the 
way of community service undertaken by churches. These 
called for large rooms which could be provided with temporary 
tables and for a certain amount of kitchen equipment. In a 
modern church plant, the room used as recreation room and 
dining-room should be large enough to seat at table at least 
half the people served by the community church. It ought to 
be equipped with take-down tables, folding-chairs, a tempor- 
ary platform and a piano. The room should be free from 
supporting columns and should provide space for the younger 
people for dancing, where dancing is encouraged, and for other 
social activities. An exceedingly attractive dining-room is 
shown in Illustration XXIX. A splendid church kitchen, the 
large, conveniently arranged serving pantry pictured in Illus- 
tration XXX., and the men’s clubroom shown in Illustration 
XXXIX., help to make the dining and reception room a val- 
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uable asset of the Third Presbyterian Church of Rochester, 
New York, in the church’s community work. 


KITCHEN 


Adequate provision should be made for the church kitchen. 
Two splendidly equipped kitchens are shown in illustration 
XXXI. and XXXII. One is the First Baptist Church in 
Malden, Mass., the other in the Lake Avenue Memorial Baptist 
Church of Rochester, N. Y. Where every modern conveni- 
ence is provided and the room is light and attractive, there is 
much more incentive for codperative community endeavor than 
where, in some dark hole, there is only a gas range and a 
storage closet for dishes. The church kitchen, if it is to invite 
efficient, willing service, must be as clean and cheerful as the 
kitchens in the homes of the women who are to use it. Where 
dish-trucks, warming-ovens, electricity operated potato- 
mashers, cream-whippers, and other devices are provided, 
meals for large numbers can be prepared and served so ex- 
peditiously and with such general satisfaction as amply to 
justify the investment for the room. 


LIBRARY AND READING ROOM 


Unless a public library is located so conveniently to the 
church that a library within the church would be an unneces- 
sary duplication, the modern community church can well afford 
to have a library and reading-room for the benefit of its mem- 
bers and the people of the immediate neighborhood.  Illustra- 
tion XX XIII. shows the library of the Third Christian Church 
of Indianapolis. This comfortable lounging-room for young 
men is known as ‘“The American Legion Room,” because it is 
the clubroom of the chapter of that organization. It has a 
good supply of books and magazines, comfortable chairs, a 
phonograph, and a fireplace. The room was made by the use 
of screens at the end of a large room. Nevertheless, it shows 
a noteworthy attempt to supply an evident need for such a 
room. The library and reading-room of the Presbyterian 
Brick Church Institute, Rochester, New York, is shown in 
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Illustration XXXIV. This suite of two extremely attractive 
rooms, well furnished with comfortable, leather-upholstered 
chairs, is an example of the best equipment for this type of 
service. Every day and evening of the week this room meets 
the real need of a number of young men. 


ROOMS FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


Rooms for social service should include women’s social- 
rooms, mothers’ rooms, clubrooms for girls, men’s clubrooms, 
boys’ clubrooms, nurses’ rooms and restrooms, a day-nursery, 
a Civic center room and a social worker’s office. A church that 
has provided these is well equipped for community service. 
Often the room in which the women’s Sunday school class 
meets is used also as the social-room, the mothers’ room, and 
for other purposes. An additional room should be provided 
for women’s small clubs and other organizations, both social 
and religious, and should be equipped with tables, chairs and 
couches, and made an attractive meeting place. It should ad- 
join the day-nursery, so that mothers with little children may 
enjoy the social activities of the church while their children 
are under the care of a trained nurse or one of the mothers in 
the next room. For young married women and for older 
girls, there should be social-club rooms, equipped with chairs, 
tables, magazines, writing facilities, and whatever else may be 
needed to make them feel at home. Such rooms are especially 
well provided for in the Congregational Church of Lakewood, 
Ohio; in the Third Presbyterian Church of Rochester, New 
York; and the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago. Three 
such rooms are shown in Illustrations XXXV., XXXVI, 
XXXVII. and XXXVIII. 

Men’s clubrooms should not only be accessible from the 
street but if possible, should be so placed as to be seen from the 
street. They should have comfortable chairs, tables, news- 
papers, magazines and chess-tables, and otherwise provide for 
social and recreational needs. The two rooms of the Presby- 
terian Brick Church Institute, Rochester, N. Y., shown in 
illustration XXXIV., adjoin a room equipped with well-kept 
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billiard and pool tables, while beyond this is a room in which 
moving-pictures can be shown during the winter season and 
which can also be used for dancing. Illustration XXXIX. 
pictures the extremely attractive room for the Men’s Guild of 
the Third Presbyterian Church of Rochester. It is on the 
street side and opens into the Church dining-room, so that it is 
a convenient and pleasant gathering place when dinners are 
served. Illustrations XL. and XLI. show the men’s clubroom 
and reading-room of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, which has accommodations for boys and younger 
men. 


BOYS’ CLUB ROOMS 


Too frequently, boys are under the necessity of moving the 
furniture in some room in order to use the room for a meeting 
of Boy Scout troops, or some other club of boys. These 
young church members ought by all means to enjoy their church 
activities and be made to feel that they have a settled home in 
the church. They ought to have a room in which their equip- 
ment, banner, trophies and the other accoutrements of a boys’ 
club could be kept on permanent display. This as a rallying 
point makes possible a more general and more systematic use 
of the other facilities provided by the church, such as play- 
rooms, gymnasiums and the like. 


NURSE’S ROOM 


A room for a visiting nurse, when such a form of com- 
munity service is provided, may alse serve as a quiet restroom 
whenever the nurse is not using it. This room should be 
equipped with first-aid material, chairs, a reclining-couch, a 
washstand with hot and cold water, and a separate toilet. It 
should also have the special equipment required in the par- 
ticular kind of service rendered by the visiting nurse, in which 
case, a visiting nurse’s association may gladly establish a regu- 
lar schedule of community aid, not only for the congregation 
but for the people generally of that part of the city in which the 
church is located. 
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SOCIAL WORKER’S OFFICE 


This room should be equipped with desk, table, chairs for 
conference and small-group meetings, and with filing cases for 
records of visits to cases under observation and records of 
follow-up work. Ifa paid, full-time social worker is employed 
by a church, such an office, fully equipped, is almost essential 
to the proper fulfillment of the social worker’s duties. 


ROOMS FOR RECREATION AND ATHLETICS 


In some places, the need for recreation and athletics, in the 
proper environment and under the right kind of supervision, is 
met by a community-supported Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. 
building. Often, in communities too large to be served ade- 
quately by one such building, church organizations pro- 
vide buildings of their own. A gymnasium, with its 
necessary locker-rooms and shower-baths, will care for a 
large number of groups during the week. It encourages 
the formation of church-teams and class-teams, and helps 
materially in bringing about among those using the 
equipment a solidarity which may easily be carried on into the 
other activities of the church. A number of churches also use 
the gymnasiums on occasion as dining-rooms. Excellent pro- 
vision for this has been made by the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church, as shown in Illustration XLII.; by the Frankfort 
Methodist Episcopal Church; in the gymnasium of the Leonia 
Methodist Church, Illustration XLIII.; and by the Blooming- 
ton, Ind., Christian Church. A separate gymnasium, small 
but perfectly equipped, for the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, IIl., is shown in Illustration XLIV. This gymnasium 
is provided with all the equipment necessary for making and 
keeping detailed health-records of the members of the congre- 
gation using it. 

To be of maximum service a gymnasium must, of course, be 
provided with lockers. There should be separate lockers for 
each sex, a minimum of large dressing-lockers and a maximum 
of small storage lockers. Shower-baths also should be pro- 
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vided, adjacent to the dressing-rooms. There should be 
enough of these to accommodate all who use the gymnasium. 


SWIMMING POOL 


Some churches have swimming pools as part of their 
equipment for recreation and athletics. This is very desirable 
if no other pool is conveniently near in a Y.M.C.A. or 
other club building. It should not be put in, however, unless 
the church is willing to keep it in perfect condition, provide 
for its sanitary maintenance, care for the drying of bathing- 
suits, and provide hair-drying conveniences. It also calls for 
constant supervision by a swimming teacher or guard attendant 
while the pool is in use. Because of the temperature main- 
tained in the room containing the pool, the attendant should 
have a separate room at one side with a wide window, through 
which he can easily see all parts of the pool. 


BOWLING ALLEY 


Another popular community recreation is provided by the 
bowling alley. Hardly any other equipment lends itself to the 
rousing of team and tournament enthusiasm as does bowling. 
It also tends to center community interest in the church activi- 
ties, particularly where intersectional and interchurch contests 
bring visiting teams and their adherents to the bowling alleys. 
But the alleys must be properly constructed and be kept in 
perfect condition. In fact, all recreational equipment for a 
church must be. The enjoyment of basket ball, indoor base- 
ball, bowling, swimming and the like should not be lessened or 
marred by inferior and run-down equipment. If a church is 
to claim its share of the time of its young members increasingly 
devoted to recreation, if it is to provide them with wholesome 
recreation under ideal conditions, it must engage more fully 
than it has engaged in the past in the activities for which com- 
munity service rooms must be provided. It must provide ade- 
quate equipment and keep that equipment in first class 
condition, if its young members are not to be drawn away by 
better equipped, better kept commercial amusement places. 
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ILLUSTRATION XXII: THE RELIGIOUS TST 


CHURCH, MALDEN, MASS, 


The building houses a number of religious schoolrooms, the school auditorium, moving- 
picture machines and rooms for other community activities. This is one way of supple- 
menting a church plant where the auditorium and other religious rooms are adequate. 
This building also houses the community School of Religious Education and the high 
school department of the Malden system of week-day religious schools. 


ILLUSTRATION XXIII: THE RELIGIOUS SCHOOL ASSEMBLY ROOM FOR THE FOURTH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The room is so arranged that the balcony and the main room under it are separated 
into a number of smaller classrooms by lifting doors and by heavy draperies reaching 
from the ceiling to the floor. Numerous other classrooms are provided for special class 
sessions. This room is equipped with a platform on wheels, with moving-picture appa- 
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ILLUSTRATION XXIV: THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE LAKE AVENUE MEMORIAL 
BAPTIST CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This room is so provided with sliding and folding doors that it can be used for depart- 
mental assemblies and then separated into ten or more separate classes. The use of 
individual desk chairs, with adjustable tablet arms, makes possible regular class work 
in religious education. Where space is limited, a room of this kind is a desirable 
substitute, though still a substitute, for separate classrooms. 


ILLUSTRATION XXV: ONE 
CORNER OF THE KINDERGAR- 
TEN ROOM OF THE LAKE 

AVENUE MEMORIAL BAPTIST 
-CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The room is equipped 
with modern correct- 
posture kindergarten 
chairs, with low-hung 
pictures and with other 
kindergarten features. 
It also has a separate 
lavatory and toilet for 
the kindergarten and 
primary departments. 


ILLUSTRATION XXVI: THE PRIMARY ROOM OF THE LAKE AVENUE MEMORIAL BAPTIST 


CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Showing the splendid equipment of primary chairs and tables and the wardrobe 
cupboards for individual classes arranged with lifting blackboards so that a maximum 
of blackboard space is provided. The room is equipped with piano and with sliding 
doors which divide it into two classrooms, 


ILLUSTRATION XXVIII: THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE LABORATORY OF THE FOURTH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


One of the special instruction rooms where courses are given in domestic science, 
feeding of invalids, children, and similar courses. 


ILLUSTRATION XXVIII: THE OUTER OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOL OF THE LAKE AVENUE MEMORIAL BAPTIST CHURCH, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Beyond the outer office can be seen the workroom for preparing instructional material. 
This is equipped with the mimeograph and other office conveniences. The private office 
of the superintendent is also shown. 
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VIII. Summary 


Study of what the churches described in this chapter are 
actually providing in the way of buildings and equipment to 
carry on enlarged programs of community service, leaves little 
doubt that in the future church buildings will generally afford 
facilities for more kinds of activities than they do now. It is 
also evident that the standards set up in “Standards for a 
City Church Plant” are not only attainable but represent the 
actual accomplishment of many of the more modern churches. 

The churches described in this chapter represent only the 
few of the better churches of the country that were visited by 
the Church Building Committee while on its way to Indiana to 
study the Church and Religious Education Plants of the state. 
These were used in this study to induce boards that are to build 
churches in the near future to.do for their congregations what 
has been shown by the experience of other congregations and 
other churches to be possible and desirable. The building of 
church and religious education plants which will conform to 
the recognized standards from the very start, and which will 
further and not interfere with the work of the churches using 
them, ought by all means to be encouraged. The detailed illus- 
trations of churches in this study are given for their suggestive 
value to those interested in or contemplating the erection of 
church buildings. What they picture may not be in every case 
ideal, but they do show features far superior to those found in 
the average church; and therefore their study cannot but be 
worth while. 

The church board that is facing the problem of rebuilding 
or remodeling its church plant, ought first of all to know that 
detailed standards for all the items involved in a complete 
church and religious education plant have been prepared. 
These standards ought then to be carefully studied in the light 
of the local needs and the contemplated program of the church; 
after which a list should be made of all the special features to 
be incorporated in the new building. This list should include 
(specially designated) all the forms of activities which it is at 
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all likely the church may wish to include in its program in the 
future. With this information before them, church architects 
can plan comprehensively. After the plans and specifications 
have been submitted to the church board, they can be checked 
by reference, item for item, to the standards. This checking 
will prevent the omission of necessary items or auxiliaries and 
will insure that the rooms as planned conform to the standards 
as to size, arrangement, equipment, and the like. 

Most of the churches of Indiana ought to be concerned with 
building problems within the next ten or fifteen years. To 
avoid repeating the mistakes of the past, members of boards 
responsible for building operations would do well to study the 
accepted standards for church buildings and the church and 
religious education plants of some of the more progressive, 
far-seeing churches, such as those described in this chapter. 
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(c) Departmental Organization 
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CHAPTER V 


GOVERNING BOARDS AND OFFICIALS. TIME 
SCHEDULES AND SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 


I. Appointment 


What are the various offices and official governing bodies 
connected with the educational work of the local churches in 
Indiana? By whom and how are the officers and governing 
boards chosen? This section will undertake to set forth the 
common practice in chosing the various officers and will then 
briefly analyze the tendencies revealed by the data at hand. 


THE CHURCH COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Thirty-two churches report a committee on religious educa- 
tion as the basic governing board in charge of educational 
activities. This committee is chosen in the following ways: 


ChurcheBusiness Mectingmencacreii a. tec cee 6 elect I approve 
@OrncialeGoverning: Church Boardees.. se osdce. yl ie 3 +t 
Committee of Official Church Board............ ‘tg ele I — 
Chairman Committee on Religious Education.... I appoint 

IPAS EOR PRR te root wince oe Se eee SER eben / fy I approve 
Church School Business Meeting................ 3 elect I = 
@darterlys Conterencem es seo nt oe ee oe B e 


The general practice seems strongly to favor the selection 
of this committee by the pastor or the body which officially 
represents the church. In this way the church recognizes its 
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responsibility for the educational program carried on within 
the church. 

Director of Religious Education. There are so few of 
these officers in the Indiana churches which were surveyed that 
the record will scarcely indicate the current practice regarding 
the method of choosing them. The following boards or 
officers are charged with the selecting of the local church’s 
director of religious education : 


Churchs Business, Meectitiga--creteeeeer era 2 elect 

Official Governing Church Board................ e 

Chairman Committee on Religious Education.... I appoint 

1 SEN] 0) eer ACR A rR rT Any seen, waren oe ey pn are 3 8 I approve 
Stiperintendent) 0 sosom ace ie eae olor Ser onesnnpn eater I cs 

Womens) Missionary Societys: oan ae mitnel ae ere tere I approve 
Boarduotamheachersvand: Oticensarea miner tents I * 


The most common practice seems to be for the officials of 
the church to elect the director of religious education just as 
they elect any other officer who is to direct an important pro- 
gram for the church. 

The Church-School Cabinet. This body, acting with the 
superintendent, usually directs the details of the church school 
and frequently determines school policies. It is created as 
follows: 


GhurcheBusinesss Vicetingscrtser ere rice 7 elect 

Committee of Official Church Board............ toa s 

Chairman Committee on Religious Education.... 1 appoint 

Pastotian sons ar ens one er eo ee eee 4 i; 

Church School Business Meeting............... 6 elect 

Church School Board or Committee............ Amis 

Slperintendenton ceo us ere oer 5 appoint I approve 
School} Council ice anasto ee ee I 7 


Automatically assumes office on Board due to 


position as teacher or officer................. 3 ex-officio 
Committee of Official Church Board and Church 
School@ Business Vicetinges eee ener I ye 


Superintendent-Secretary-Treasurer. The Committee on 
Religious Education and the Director of Religious Education 
represent a relatively new ‘development in the field of religious 
education, a recent movement which has regarded the school as 
the responsibility of the church. This fact is reflected in the 
election of these three officers by the church or its official 
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boards. The table on page 157 tells the story of an earlier 
period when the Sunday school was regarded as an agency in- 
dependent of the church, as a law unto itself, when it was 
tolerated and housed by the church but not responsible to the 
church. Consequently, it elected its own officers. In this table 
it will be seen how the modern emphasis on church responsi- 
bility has resulted in the election of a large number of superin- 
tendents, treasurers and secretaries by some official church 
body. The great majority of these officers are, however, still 
elected by boards which have no official connection with the 
church. 

Supervisors. Only a very few Sunday schools have super- 
visors of music, instruction, missionary education, recreation, 
etc. These officers are most frequently elected by the church 
school business committee. The following table will show the 
present practice in the election of these officers : 


ChurcheBusiness.s Meetinowm es. scene aerate 6 elect I approve 
Official Governing Church Board............... Tice I & 
IPAStOr piace einaric erates Sighs Bae TO Ree rer I € 
Director of Religious» Education:ee.- se aeee eee I appoint 

Church School Business Meeting............... 26 elect I approve 
Church School Board or Committee............ 13 pee I 
Superintendentyy.aa> operetta II appoint 

School sCouncil wae eee nen eee ee aero I elect 
ChurcheSchoola@abinetyrrca heer ita ees 

Pastor and Church Schools Boardayaseserieit: I approve 


Teachers. The teachers in the Indiana Sunday schools are 
elected, appointed or approved by nineteen different bodies or 
officers. The most frequent source of appointment is the Sun- 
day school superintendent. Next, in order of frequency, is 
the practice of permitting each class to elect its own teacher. 
The third method, in order of frequency, is the election of the 
teachers by the church school business meeting. 

Recognized authorities in educational administration recom- 
mend the appointment of teachers by the director of religious 
education, or the superintendent in case the school has no direc- 
tor of religious education and the approval of the appointments 
by the church committee on religious education. The follow- 
ing table will show that there is little evidence of the application 
of this principle in the church schools of Indiana: 
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ILLUSTRATION XXIX: THE DINING-ROOM IN THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This room, with its regular dining-room furniture, is one of the most attractive dining- 
rooms found in any of the churches visited. The supporting columns, an undesirable 
feature in a social room, are utilized as serving centers throughout the room. The 
interior decoration, consisting of artistically tirited and stenciled walls and corridors to 
match, adds materially to the room’s attractiveness. 


ILLUSTRATION XXX: SERVING ROOM FOR THE KITCHEN AND DINING-ROOM OF THE 
THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This room is equipped with a large amount of table space for storing dishes and with 
an adequate steaming table. It is conveniently arranged for the passage of material 
from the kitchen and through to the dining-room, 


ILLUSTRATION XXXI: KITCHEN OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF MALDEN, MASS. 
This is an example of a well-equipped kitchen conveniently arranged for serving large 
groups in a minimum amount of time. Cupboards for dishes are arranged around the 
edge of the room in positions most convenient for serving. 


ILLUSTRATION XXXII: THE KITCHEN EQUIPMENT FOR THE LAKE AVENUE 
MEMORIAL BAPTIST CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This kitchen is provided with every convenience for the efficient and rapid serving of 
large numbers. 


KS 


ILLUSTRATION XXXIITI: THE AMERICAN LEGION CLUBROOM OF THE THIRD 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


This room, with its comfortable furniture, its attractive fireplace and its reading 
facilities, is made by screening one end of a large room and shows a commendable 
effort to secure clubroom and reading-room facilities when the original plans of the 


building do not provide for them. 


THE MEN’S CLUBROOM AND READING-ROOM OF THE 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This room is capable of separation into two smaller rooms by means of sliding doors. 
It is attractively equipped with good pictures, well supplied with books and periodicals 


ILLUSTRATION XXXIV: 
PRESBYTERIAN BRICK CHURCH INSTITUTE, 


and is in almost constant use during the entire year. Adjoining these rooms are the 
pool- and billiard-room and the smaller auditorium used for motion-pictures and social 


activities. 


ILLUSTRATION XXXV: THE WOMEN’S CLUB RECEPTION ROOM OF THE FOURTH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF CHICAGO, ILL, 


This is one of six or seven conveniently arranged and artistically decorated rooms for 
the use of the women’s organizations of the church. 


Ae a 
CLUBROOM OF THE FOURTH PRE 


S 


ILLUSTRATION XXXVI: _ GIRLS’ SBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


This is one of a number of club and recreation rooms for the women and girls of the 
congregation and community. It is equipped with facilities for games, with reading 
material, piano, victrola and other facilities for recreational and club activities. 
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Church Business Meeting.............. elect approve 
Official Governing Church Board...... ie 2 Me 
Committee of Official Church Board... Tee 

Church Committee on Religious Educa- 

LOM Geetetare wis ee clone eters are Siete aay oie = Bae I approve 
Astor eee eee ute 7 appoint ¥ 
Director of Religious Education....... I H 
Church School Business Meeting...... 35 elect 10 approve 
Church School Board or Committee... 2A TT we 
SUpekinrendentemn gare nes. oe hee 108 appoint 6 7 
Departmental Supervisors...........0. e 
@thergleachers ce oon cokes we cee wees Poy 
SchoolGouncilMs i... shar coeeoe ss ca ec 8 elect 
ChurcheSchool (Classe cee neste. 43 2 approve 
ChurcheSchoolliGabinetean.sses. sce e 2S 
Board of Teachers and Officers....... Seas: 

Pastor and Superintendent............ 2 appoint 
Superintendent and Secretary.......... I i 
CharchyBoardrandsbastotsreee cee. I Se 
Secretary ays cer er case cake ve a's Tay es 


School Council. The church school council comprises the 
teachers, officers, members of committee on religious education, 
and representatives from all organized classes and all other 
clubs, societies, etc., connected with the educational life of the 
local church. With the exception of representatives of classes 
or societies, the members of this council would automatically 
assume their places on the council by virtue of their positions as 
teachers or officers. There are so few of these councils that it 
is difficult to determine the common practice. The following, 
however, are the present methods of selection of members of 
the school council : 


Ghurch Business Meeting vc e.c cs cee ccs ee esa. 4 elect 
Church School Business Meeting ................ 7 hues 
Church School Board or Committee............. ig = 
Stinerintenden buen scice comet cee ole. cles laloie die lafeiats ores 2 approve 
Ghurchm Council seystve cree) oeeerelo's «stoi eforalalcleto’otefe\s 2 elect 
GhuincheSchOOls Glassen. mc iraeiala te nists a getiolaatewie'= ee rie 
IASsttmes Offices ex-OMIClO. 4. cccieie ss ate tie eierstenaee I appoint 
Church Business Meeting and Church School 
IBOAnG eae el ears sioie doula Geicie ale tite 1 elect 


Officials of Young People’s Societies. The young people’s 
societies of the churches in Indiana, with a very few exceptions, 
elect their own officers. In a small number of cases the elec- 
tions must be approved by some representatives of the church, 
and in three instances these officers must be approved by some 
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officials of the church school. It is evident that unity of ad- 
ministration within the local church can hardly be possible until 
a closer relationship is secured between the church school and 
other agencies of religious education maintained within the 
church. The following are the methods of appointing officers 
for the various young people’s societies which are under church 
auspices : 


Church Business Meeting...........-- 9 elect 2 approve 
Official Governing Church Board...... 2 TO S 
Church Committee on Religious Educa- 

LION Aedes asic Lis crdeve sees ieee I 
PAaStOP ea aceeinceccincisie waeraeeierers 4 appoint 2 
Church School Business Meeting...... I 
Superintendents. nen sone ne I appoint 
Officers of National Young People’s 

Societies Rect ncccmaseemicmee oes 2 elect 
Young People’s Society Business Meet- 

ANS ier rtetecs eine loetoriate meet beatsrers 100 
Women’s Missionary Society.......... Tes, 
Quarterlya@onterence: aces eee 2 approve 
Church Business Meeting or Young 

People’s Society Business Meeting... 1 elect 


ce 


Leaders of Jumior Societies. The junior societies are, for 
the most part, under the general direction of senior societies of 
the same name or of Women’s Missionary societies. In only 
five of the cases listed below are the leaders of the junior 
societies appointed by the officers of the local church school : 


Church Business Meeting............. : I approve 
Official Governing Church Board...... 3 elect 4 
Church Committee on Religious Educa- 

ELON ese crcteottiarerek Se Greens sere reersiete Ta 
Pastomten see coos ctinc Cane eee II appoint 
Superintendents soe eee 2 is I approve 
Departmental Supervisors............. I m 
Senior Young People’s Society Business 

Meeting ah ctesciuin nes erica teats 11 elect 
Officials of Senior Young People’s 
PRES SOCICLV Eee ocean Teo te 
Women’s Missionary Societies ........ ne 2 approve 
Junior Society Business Meeting...... Zhe 


' Officials of Non-Church Societies. The officials of such 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
etc., are usually appointed by the overhead organizations of 
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these societies. In some cases, however, the officers of these 
societies are appointed by representatives of the local church 
or church school. The following table will show the practice 
in the few cases for which information is available: 


Church Business Meeting ............. 1 elect 2 approve 
Official Governing Church Board...... 2 ees 2 
Committee of Official Church Board... Tate 
JERS TO Ors SOR NG ACH SRO RTO eRe en 5 appoint 2 approve 
Church School Board or Committee... 1 elect 
Superintendentessmecumice ese eee 3 appoint 
Officials or National Boy Scouts, Girl 

SCOULS RELGEG Vector aie ene eens 11 elect 4 approve 


The foregoing tables show: 


(a) That in most cases the church school is still inde- 
pendent of the church. 

(b) That the superintendent controls the major appointments 
in the school. 

(c) That the young people’s and junior societies under 
church auspices are independent of both the church and 
the church school. 

(d) That non-church organizations, for the most part, look 
to their own official overhead for their official appoint- 
ments. 

(e) That there is practically no recognition of the principle 
of appointment by the chief executive or educational 
officer and approval by an official church board of 
education. 

(£) That there is evidence that the church is slowly coming 
to recognize the church school as an integral part of its 
organization. 


II. Powers and Duties 


The distribution of the powers and duties of the governing 
bodies and officials of 256 Indiana Sunday schools is shown 
in Table XI. This table shows that the “Big Four’ in the 
administration of the Indiana Sunday schools are (a) the 
superintendent, (b) the school cabinet, (c) the church school 
business meeting, and (d) the pastor. The relative power 
of each of these officials, or bodies, varies in different schools ; 
but singly or in combination these four officials, or bodies, 
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exercise the controlling power in a very large percentage of 
the ehureh schools included in this survey, 

In the distribution of authority, all schools agree that the 
assistant pastor should exereise little power, ‘The pastor and 
superintendent rank high, as they should, in the power “to 
initiate new policies,” ‘Lhe superintendent receives his highest 
ranking in his authority to determine the details of the program 
of exercises for the regular Sunday sessions of the school; his 
second highest ranking is on “school discipline,” and his third, 
on his authority “to adopt curriculum changes,” 

The church board is granted small authority in shaping the 
policy of the school, It would seem that the adoption of gen 
eral policies, upon the recommendation of the chief educational 
officer of the school, would be the most important duty of the 
chureh committee on religious education, acting on behalf of 
the official board of the ehureh, ‘The class teachers are per- 
mitted to exereise large liberty in the selection of supple- 
mentary curricula material, and they have authority to 
recommend curriculum changes, but they are not given large 
representation in the actual selection of the regular lesson 
material which they are to teach, 

A. glance at the table will show that such administrative 
duties as the transfer of teachers is distributed in the same 
general proportion as the problems of determining the school 
curriculum, ‘There is a commendable effort to secure “division 
of labor” but the division has not been made on the basis of a 
clear-cut concept of the duties of each officer, With rare ex- 
ceptions, some one of the nineteen officers or bodies participates 
in each of the thirteen duties enumerated in the table. ‘There 
is great need of a definition of duties upon which a division 
of labor can be predicated. 

There is as yet very little recognition of the right of the 
pupils to representation in the membership of councils, cabinets 
or other governing boards. Only seven of 245 schools report- 
ing permit student representation in their school councils, and 
only three of these 245 schools have student representation in 
their cabinets. In 49 schools the business is brought before 
the entire assembly of teachers, officers and pupils and all are 
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permitted to participate in the determination of all school plans 
and policies. 


Ill. Frequency and Content of Reports 


Table XII. distributes 254 Sunday schools with reference 
to the type, contents and frequency of reports made to officers 
or supervising bodies in the local church or school. Written 
reports are the rule for the superintendent, the secretary and 
the treasurer. Eighty per cent. of the teachers do not report 
at all and 75 per cent. of those who do report, do so orally. 
Monthly, quarterly and annual reports are the most common. 
As a general practice, the superintendents report quarterly and 
the secretaries and treasurers make annual reports. The re- 
ports, in nearly all cases include (a) financial data, (b) attend- 
ance statistics, (c) activities of officer or body, and (d) 
recommendations. 


IV. Time Schedules and School Relationships 


TIME OF SUNDAY SCHOOL SESSION 


Two hundred and thirty-eight Sunday schools reported on 
the time of their school session. Nine out of every ten schools 
meet before the regular preaching service on Sunday morning. 
An occasional school meets after the preaching service, and the 
others are afternoon schools. The following is the time table 
for 238 schools: 


Hour Number of Schools Percentage 
9:00 A.M. 3 1.3 
Q:15 A.M. 9 3.8 
9:30 A.M. 139 58.4 
9:45 A.M. 16 6.7 
10:00 A. M. 39 16.4 
10:30 A. M. 6 2.5 
II:I5 A.M. I 4 
12:00 Noon I 4 
12:45 P.M. I 4 
1:00 P.M. I 4 
2:00 P.M. 9 3.8 
2:15 P.M. 2 8 

2:30 P.M. 9 3.8 
3:00 P.M. 2 8 
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This time schedule will be read with interest by church 
school workers in other sections of the United States. In the 
New England states, for example, it would be as hard to find a 
school session before the morning service of worship as it is to 
find in Indiana one after that service. (See Chart IV.). 


Immensarety After Crurcy 
In AFTERNOON % 
10% 


\ 


BEFORE CHurc, 
89% 


Cuart IV —TuHeE TIME or Day at WuicH 238 SunpAy ScHoots Hotp 
THEIR SUNDAY SESSIONS 


The median length of the session in both rural and urban 
communities and in all departments is sixty minutes. Likewise 
the median amount of time given to the “study of the lesson” 
at every school session, in rural and urban communities and 
in all departments, is thirty minutes. .These statements are 
based upon reports from 250 schools. 


RECOGNITION OF CHILDREN AT REGULAR CHURCH SERVICES 


Six out of 229 churches conduct Junior Congregations 
during the general service of worship of the church. Sixty- 
two, or 21.1 per cent., of 245 churches report the use of 
children’s sermons; forty-one, or 16.2 per cent., have special 
music for the children at the regular church service; ten, or 4 
per cent., uses a special ritual for children; six, or 2.5 per cent., 
have organized Go-to-Church Bands, and twelve, or 5 per cent., 
have other means of recognizing the presence of children at the 
regular church services. 
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FORMS OF COOPERATION WITH OTHER CHURCHES 


It is being increasingly recognized that the church schools 
have a joint responsibility for the moral and religious training 
of the childhood and youth of the community ; that the school is 
a social agency which finds its fullest expression in cooperation 
with other agencies for individual and social betterment. 
Sixty-two out of 225 schools fail to report on their cooperative 
relationships; 193 schools report the following forms of 
cooperation : 


Community training class, 17 schools. 

Community training schools, 3 schools. 

Week-day religious school for children, 17 schools. 

Daily Vacation Bible School, 8 schools. 

Teachers’ Conferences, held at regular times for Professional 
growth, 13 schools. 

Activities of the City, Township and County Sunday School 
Associations, 133 schools. 

Older Boys’ and Older Girls’ Councils, 8 schools. 

Schools of Principles and Methods, 18 schools. 

Annual Sunday School Picnic, 43 schools. 

Sunday School Athletic League, 12 schools. 

Community Christmas Tree, 11 schools. 

Mission Sunday School, 1 school. 

Young People’s Alliance Union Meetings, 1 school. 

Union Revival Services, 5 schools. 

Union Meetings, 1 school. 

Religious Census, 4 schools. 

Near East Relief, 2 schools. 

Community Singing, 1 school. 

Home Coming Day, 1 school. 

Children taken to City, 1 school. 

Community Service, 1 school. 

Community Chorus, 1 school. 

Community Bible Class with social feature, 1 school. 

Unnamed, 1 school. 


It will be observed at once that the above items of coopera- 
tion make up a very meager showing for 193 churches; but an 
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analysis of the list will disclose the beginnings, along funda- 
mental lines, of codperation which must mark the life of 
churches that are to declare a social Gospel. 


TYPES OF COMMUNITY SERVICE 


During a single year these 193 church schools rendered the 
following types of community service: community music; 
community pageantry; community art; community banquets ; 
sunrise prayer meeting with community breakfast ; social settle- 
ment work; social welfare association; cooperation with city 
health commissioners; Red Cross. Community music and 
social service were the predominant types of service. 


COOPERATION WITH NON-CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


The following is the list of non-church organizations with 
which 193 church schools cooperated during a single year, with 
the number of times each was mentioned in the reports from 
these schools: Boy Scouts, 64 times; Girl Scouts, 8 times; 
Camp Fire Girls, 15 times; Boys’ Department of the 
Y.M.C.A., 2 times; Girls’ Department of the Y.W.C.A., 
I time; Y:M.CAG 48*-:times: YY. W ‘CASe 39" times aeRed 
Cross, 3 times; American Legion, I time; Cadets, I time; 
Rescue Mission, 1 time; Community Service Organization, 1 
time; Parent-Teachers Association in School, 2 times; Blue 
Birds, 1 time; Associated Charities, 2 times; Child’s Welfare 
Association, I time; Tuberculosis League, 1 time; Juvenile 
Court, 1 time; Methodist Hospital, 1 time; Municipal Voter’s 
League, I time; Young Woman’s Business Association, I 
time; Y.M.A., 3 times; Humane Society, 1 time; Audubon 
Society, 1 time; Father’s Club in Public School, 1 time; Girl 
Reserves, I time; Friendship Club of the Y.W.C.A., 1 time; 
Free Kindergarten Association, I time. 


Ve. Summary 


1. Only a small percentage of the churches have assumed 
responsibility for the organization, administration and program 
of the church school. 
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2. There is little agreement as to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of teachers and officers. 

3. The weekly school session is held before the Sunday 
morning preaching service. The session lasts one hour, one- 
half of which is given to instruction. 

4. Reports are made with some regularity by the adminis- 
trative officers of the church school; but 80 per cent. of the 
teachers make no report; and three-fourths of those who do 
report, do so orally. 

5. There are widespread, spontaneous efforts to carry the 
lessons of the church school into the life of the community 
through interdenominational cooperation. Adequate com- 
munity organization will unify, direct and develop these efforts. 
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ORGANIZATION OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
I. Size of Schools 


The organization and classification of schools depend, in 
large measure, upon the number of pupils in each school and 
the number of available teachers and officers for each school. 
Two hundred fourteen schools reported both their enrollment 
and their average attendance. From these reports the follow- 
ing table has been compiled : 


TABLE XIII— ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 
IN 214 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ENROLLMENT AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 
Number Number 
Number of — of Schools of Schools 
Pupils Reporting Percentage Reporting Percentage 
ToTALs. 214 100 214 100 

O=NO0sc owaileee.e 93 43.5 140 65.4 
TOO-1002 53.5250 62 29.0 44 20.6 
2O0=200 erent: 23 10.7 12 5.6 
300=300s ons cee eee II al 8 Sy/ 
400-400 Ss emcee. ni0 6 2.8 4 1.9 
5OO=S00 wehietsc ete ous 5 Bi B 9 
600-609........2. 3 1.4 I 5 
7OO— ZOO nea eisviee 2 9 2 9 
800-8005 ce lecn ss fo) to) oO (e) 
QO00-909.......... 5 2.3 oO oO 
I,000-1,099........ I 5 I 5 
I,IGO-1,199 ........ (a) (0) (0) te) 
1e200=1 200 ee g 1.4 (0) (a) 


This table is graphically illustrated by Charts V and VI. 
Those who are charged with the organization and supervision 
of the Sunday schools of Indiana should recognize the lessons 
of this table: 43.5 per cent. of the Sunday schools have an 
enrollment of fewer than 100 pupils each, and 72.5 per cent. 
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have an enrollment of fewer than 200 pupils; 65.4 per cent. 
of the Sunday schools have an average attendance of fewer 
than 100 pupils each, and 86 per cent. an average attendance 
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CuHart V — DIstRIBuTION oF 214 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS BY 
ENROLLMENT 
of fewer than 200 pupils. The typical Sunday school in 
Indiana is a small school. (See also Tables XIV and XV.) 
If the typical Sunday school has fewer than 100 pupils 
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CuHart VI — DistrisuTION oF 214 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS BY AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE 


enrolled, the typical school will have a small number of 
teachers and officers. Two hundred forty-nine schools report 
the following distribution of teachers and officers: 


Total Number Rural Urban 


ResularsteacherSeummrie ncn veretsn faye sieels cis cle 2,607 549 2,058 
Substitutentea chensem sce ct. ectiete tele ere) lone obo 246 74 172 
Departinentalwomicenss nr triste i elise stow t 425 34 301 
GeneralmomicerSae sent reece os eres olecisieis oes 1,442 506 936 
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The mode or the group of schools most frequently found 
is the four-teacher school. The median school has eight 
teachers. There are, therefore, as many schools having fewer 


TABLE XIV—DISTRIBUTION OF 93 INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS HAVING AN ENROLLMENT OF 
LESS THAN 100 PUPILS 


Number Number of Schools 
of Pupils Reporting the 
Enrolled Enrollment Indicated 

oO- 9 0 

10-19 I 

20-29 3 

30-39 II 

40-49 14 

50-59 20 

60-69 17 

70-79 10 

80-89 10 

90-99 7 


than eight teachers as there are schools having more than eight 
each. One-fourth of the schools have five teachers or a 
smaller number each, and one-fourth have more than thirteen 


TABLE XV—DISTRIBUTION OF 140 INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS HAVING AN AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 
OF LESS THAN 100 PUPILS 


Number 
of Pupils Number of Schools 
in Average Reporting the Average 
Attendance Attendance Indicated 
O- 9 fe) 
10-19 (0) 
20-29 18 
30-39 38 
40-49 25 
50-59 13 
60-69 10 
70-79 16 
80-89 14 
90-99 6 


teachers. The median for rural schools is 5 and for urban 
schools, 11. Table XVI will show 249 schools distributed 
as to number of teachers in each school. 
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TABLE XVI— THE NUMBER OF REGULAR TEACHERS PER 
SCHOOL IN 249 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS DIS- 
TRIBUTED WITH REFERENCE TO RURAL 
AND URBAN LOCATION 


Number 
of SCHOOLS WHICH HAVE THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS INDICATED: 
Slee BOTH RURAL AND 
in the URBAN RURAL URBAN 
School Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Totals. 249 100.0 04 37.8 155 62.3 
2 08 I Tey I 0.6 
2 3 WZ vf Tet 2 3 
3 19 7.6 Gj 7.4 12 Gf a 
4 30 12.0 25 26.6 5 22 
5 27 10.8 20 Pe 5) 4.5 
6 20 8.0 8 8.5 12 af 
7 17 6.8 10 10.6 7 4.5 
8 21 8.4 9 9.6 12 WG) 
9 20 8.0 os 7.4 13 8.4 
10 6 2.4 I tee 5 3.2 
II 4 1.6 I ra 3 1.9 
12 14 5.6 2 21 12 Oho) 
13 7 2.8 I ToL 6 3.9 
14 3 re2 I 1.1 2 13 
15 4 1.6 (0) 0. 4 2.6 
16 5 2.0 (0) 0. 5 s2 
17 7 2.8 oO 0. 7 4.5 
18 5} 12 (0) 0. 3 1.9 
19 3 rea 0) 0. 3 1.9 
20 4 1.6 fe) 0. 4 2.6 
21 o 0. 0 0. oO Oo. 
22 4 1.6 fe) 0. 4 2.6 
23 3 12 (0) 0. 3 1.9 
24 4 1.6 (0) 0. 4 2.6 
AAS Ce) 0. Ce) 0. te) 0. 
26 I 0.4 fe) 0. I 0.6 
27 4 1.6 (6) 0. 4 2.6 
28 2 0.8 oO 0. 2 13 
29 I 0.4 oO 0. I 0.6 
30 3 1.2 oO 0. 3 1.9 
aT 2 0.8 Co) O. 2 1e3 
32 oO 0. Cy) 0. o 0. 
33 oO 0. Co) 0. oO 0. 
34 C0) oO. (0) 0. (0) 0. 
35 I 0.4 (a) 0. I 0.6 
36 2 0.8 (a) 0. 2 1.3 
37 I 0.4 0 0. I 0.6 
38 I 0.4 (a) om Y 0.6 
39 I 0.4 0 0. I 0.6 
STATISTICAL MEASURE: 
Medianvenc: s.cinenecen Sis iaaecce scien essays CATs A Bea eies waite 11.5 
ER Ceatctets catia cies cok Bx epee tems netive AOt ee eee Une eure te) 
Op eee earns sles TS Sato Aino eee TST ernie nah d 18.5 


(Table based on data from 249 of 256 schools surveyed.) 
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There are only 246 supply teachers for 2,607 regular 
teachers, or approximately one supply teacher for ten regular 
teachers. The 425 departmental officers include cradle roll and 
home department officers or substitutes. The average is less 
than two to each school. Three-fourths of the schools have no 
departmental officers, and one-fourth have more than three 


TABLE XVII— THE NUMBER OF SUBSTITUTE OR SUPPLY 
TEACHERS PER SCHOOL IN 218 INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS DISTRIBUTED WITH REFERENCE TO 
RURAL AND URBAN LOCATION 


ScHOOLS WHICH HAVE THE NUMBER OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 
INDICATED. 
Number of BOTH RURAL AND 
Substitute URBAN RURAL URBAN 
or Supply Without CRand H *Without CRand H *Without CRand H 
ina@School Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 


motaler 173 100 75 43.35 98 56.65 
GR dace 105 60.7 54 72.0 5I 52.0 
Lane mts 19 11.0 7 9.3 12 12.2 
soy Bi 12 6.9 I 1.4 II Lie 
Becsaee 8 4.6 3 4.0 5 5.1 
Besos 10 5.8 3 4.0 G) Gh 
pceuder 5 2.9 I T3 4 4.1 
O56. 2c 4 2.3 3 4.0 rr 1.0 
OHS 5 2.9 3 4.0 2 2.0 
Seles 2 1.2 (a) Co) 2 2.0 
OR aot (6) (0) to) (9) (0) oO 
TO sjavsteverscs I 0.6 O (0) I 1.0 
10 OSA I 0.6 fo) (e) I 1.0 
12to17 fe) (a) (o) 0) (9) Ce) 
LSS ocierss 0.6 (e) (0) I 1.0 


(Table based on data from 218 of the 256 schools surveyed.) 


1CR=Cradle Roll. H= Home Department. 


such officers. Two hundred forty-nine schools have 1,442 
general officers. The median for each school is approximately 
five general officers. 

The typical school, therefore, would have eight regular 
teachers ; no supply teachers, no departmental officers, and five 
general officers, or a total of thirteen teachers and officers. 
For a further study of this subject see Tables XVII and 
XVIII. 
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ILLUSTRATION 
XXXVII: THE 
CHURCH PAR- 
LORS OF THE 
THIRD PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The folding doors divide this room into two smaller rooms when desirable. These 
parlors open upon the church office at one end. 


ILLUSTRATION 
XXXVIII: Aan- 
OTHER VIEW OF 
SAME PARLORS 


A view of the parlors given in Illustration XXXVII from the opposite direction. This 
picture shows the entrance from the parlors to the reception room of the church office 
seen in the background. 


ILLUSTRATION 
XXXIX: MEN’S 
GUILD ROOM OF 
THE SAME 
CHURCH 


This attractive room is used for a large variety of purposes and adjoins the dining- 
room, 


ILLUSTRATION XL: THE MEN’S CLUB AND RECEPTION ROOM OF THE FOURTH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


This room, with its piano, library and reading-room, in addition to similar facilities 
provided for the young men, is in almost constant use during the week, with the excep- 
tion that these rooms are not used during the time of any general religious service 
either in the assembly room or the main auditorium, 


ILLUSTRATION XLI: THE MEN’S CLUB LIBRARY OF THE FOURTH PRESBYTERLAN 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


This is a companion room to the clubroom shown in Illustration XL. 


ROOM FOR THE LAKE AVENUE 


AND SOCIAL 


ILLUSTRATION XLII: THE GYMNASIUM 


MEMORIAL BAPTIST CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
in one end, is used for many of the social 


This gymnasium, with its large fireplace 

activities of the congregation. The rooms adjacent to this are so arranged as shown in 
the illustration that they may be used for dining-rooms for smaller parties. For large 
dinners, the gymnasium and these supplementary rooms may all be utilized. 


ILLUSTRATION XLIII: ONE 
CORNER OF THE GYMNASIUM 
IN THE LEONIA METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, LEONTA, 


IN Rois 

This room is provided 
with regular gymna- 
sium equipment. It is 
also equipped for bas- 
ket-ball, volley-ball, in- 
door baseball and other 
such games. The social 
room and dining-room 
open upon one side of 
this room, enabling each 
room to supplement the 
other when necessary. 
It also provides for the 
seating of an audience 
in the social room at 
athletic contests, there- 
by allowing the use of 
the full gymnasium. 


aS 


ILLUSTRATION XLIV: THE GYMNASIUM OF THE FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
This is the best equipped church gymnasium of any visited by the Building Committee. 
It represents a maximum use of available space. For the gymnasium director is provided 
an office and examination room where accurate physical records are made and Kept. 
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TABLE XVIII— THE NUMBER OF GENERAL SCHOOL OFFI- 
CERS PER SCHOOL, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF GENERAL 
SCHOOL OFFICERS IN 252 INDIANA RURAL AND 
URBAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Bota RuraL AND 


No. of 
General 
School 
Officers 
ina 
School 
Total 


ce) 


© CON Auf WD He 


URBAN 
—__ 
SCHOOLS 
REPORTING 

Total 

No. % Officers 
252 4100. 1,442 
oO 0. fo) 
2 0.8 2 
10 4.0 20 
Be FOG 84 
60 23.8 240 
47. 187 =. 235 
35) 9 13:0 210 
23 Q.I 161 
19 78 152 
Ir 4.4 99 
I 0.4 10 
2 0.8 22 
5 2, 60 
2 0.8 26 
3 1.2 42 
I 0.4 15 
I 0.4 16 
oO 0. Co) 
Cs) 0. Co) 
I 0.4 19 
I 0.4 29 


Total 
Officers 


936 


RURAL URBAN 
| — HM 
SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 

REPORTING REPORTING 
Total 
No. % Officers No. % 
94 37.3 506 158 62.7 
fe) 0. (0) fe) 0. 
fo) 0. fe) 2 13 
4 4.3 8 6 3.8 
1 SRS 36 TOR TOs 
2055 2727, 104 av FAR 
15) s1010 75 325 Z0:3 
13 13.8 78 FE 1G) 
a 7.4 49 TOmeetOsT 
8 8.5 64 II 7.0 
Sass 45 6 38 
I It 10 (0) 0. 
I II Te I 0.6 
I I.1 12 4 2.5 
Ce) 0. fe) 2 1.3 
I I.I 14 2 isa 
(0) 0. fe) I 0.6 
fo) 0. fe) I 0.6 
fe) 0. oO Ce) 0. 
oO 0. (0) (0) 0. 
Ce) O. Ce) I 0.6 
(0) 0. fe) I 0.6 


(Table based on data from 252 of 256 schools surveyed.) 
Forms of Organization 


PRESENT STATUS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


There are almost as many different organization plans as 
It is difficult to devise a system 
of classification which will adequately account for the varied 


there are Sunday schools. 


forms of school organization. 


Using the categories of 


“main school”? and “departments” we can, however, get a 


*The term “main school” is used in this chapter because it is popularly 
used to designate that section of the school which has not been broken up 
into departmental groups. 
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very satisfactory basis of comparison, provided we keep in 
mind that there is but little uniformity of practice regarding 
the exact age-limits of the various departments. Seven out 
of every ten Sunday schools included in this survey consist 
of a “main school” with no divisions or departments of any 
kind, except the class divisions. 94.7 per cent. of the rural 
schools and 49.3 per cent. of the urban schools are of this 
“main school” type. Table XIX, which follows, shows the 
distribution of 250 schools according to their departmental 
organizations: 


TABLE XIX—THE DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND 
NUMBER OF DEPARTMENTS IN EACH SCHOOL (EXCLU- 
SIVE OF CRADLE ROLL AND HOME DEPARTMENTS) 

IN 250 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS, DISTRIBUTED 
WITH REFERENCE TO RURAL AND URBAN 
LOCATION 


ScHOoLs ORGANIZED WITH THE NUMBER OF 
DEPARTMENTS INDICATED 


RURAL AND URBAN RURAL URBAN 
Number of Departments Number Per Cent. Number Number 
Totals.. 250 100. 04 156 
oMiaingsSchool@anteereareri ae 176 70.4 89 87 
“Main school” and one depart- 

TENE cers cisiieteterein mittens ene 39 15.6 4 35 
“Main school” and two depart- 

MENS. clone wee ese einn ser 14 5.6 (a) 14 
“Main school” and three de- 

Partimentsie ww acer eis 6 2.4 oO 6 
Five departments ............ 3 U2 (0) 3 
aSiccedepartinentsm aceite encer 9 3.6 I 8 
* Seven departments.......... 3 12 Cy) 3 


1Includes four schools which conform to the following classification: 

Beginners, 4, 5 years; Primary, 6, 7, 8 years; Junior, 9, 10, 11, 12 years; Inter- 
mediate, 13, 14, 15, 16 years; Senior, 17, 18, 19, 20 years; Adult, above 20 years, 

? These three schools conform to the following classification: 

Beginners, 4, 5 years; Primary, 6, 7, 8 years; Junior, 9, 10, 11 years; Intermediate, 
12, 13, 14 years; Senior, 15, 16, 17, years; Young People, 18-23 years; Adult, 24 
years and above. 


(Table based on data from 250 of the 256 schools surveyed.) 


The fact that but seven schools out of 250 fully conform 
to either the earlier or the present organization standards of 
the International Sunday School Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, after a decade of promotion by denominational and 
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interdenominational agencies, would seem to justify a very 
careful study of the problems involved in Sunday school 
organization. Perhaps the majority of the schools are not 
large enough to carry the standardized organization scheme. 
(See Chart VII.) 

A study of the attempt to introduce graded lesson series 
into the Indiana Sunday schools will throw some light on the 
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Cuart VII — PLAN oF ORGANIZATION OF 250 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


question of graded organization. The following table shows 
the rate at which graded lessons were introduced into 251 
Sunday schools from 1911 to 1919. This Table is graphically 
illustrated by Chart VIII. 

For purposes of a more detailed study, 193 schools were se- 
lected for which there were available complete data on both the 
curricula in use and the size of the schools. Table XXI 
shows the progress of graded instruction in these 193 schools 
from IgII to 1919, and Chart [X portrays the facts graphic- 
ally. While Tables XX and XXI and Charts VIII and IX 
show a steady increase in the percentage of the schools using 
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TABLE XX — TYPES OF LESSON SYSTEMS USED IN INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS REPORTING ON LESSON SYSTEMS 
FOR THE YEARS i1g11 TO 1919, INCLUSIVE 


Number of ScHoots Usinc In THE DESIGNATED YEAR THE 


Schools Tyre or Lesson Systems INDICATED 
Rep ae BOTH GRADED AND 

f Ve ies GRADED LESSONS UNGRADED LESSONS UNGRADED LESSONS 
Years Indicated No. PerCent. No. PerCent. No. PerCent. 
TOMI 193 20 10.4 142 73.6 31 16.1 
1gI2.. 196 20 10.2 142 72.5 34 17.4 
TOMS. 200 21 10.5 14! 70.5 38 19.0 
I9I4.. 209 26 12.4 140 67.0 43 20.6 
IQI5.. 222 33 14.9 141 63.5 48 21.6 
Ig16.. 228 39 17.1 134 58.8 55 24.1 
TOUZa 236 42 17.8 131 55.5 63 26.7 
1918.. 239 47 19.7 125 52.3 67 28.0 
I9I9Q.. 251 46 18.3 129 51.4 76 30.3 


(Table based on data from 251 of the 256 schools surveyed.) 


graded lessons, with perhaps a slight loss in 1919-20, the gain 
has been very slow. What accounts for this slow gain? One 
answer to this question will be found when we place Table 
XXI over against a table showing the size of these schools. 
This correlation is shown in Table XXII. Chart X makes this 
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CuHart VIII — Types or Lesson Systems Usep In INDIANA SUNDAY 
ScHOOLS REPORTING on LESSON SYSTEMS FOR THE YEARS 


I9lI-19 INCLUSIVE 
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TABLE XXI— TYPES OF LESSON SYSTEMS IN 193 SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS WHICH REPORT THE LESSON SYSTEMS 
USED FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS uo11-1919, 


INCLUSIVE 
Number of ScHoots Usinc IN THE DESIGNATED YEAR THE 
Schools Type oF Lesson Systems INDICATED 
Reporting 
for the BOTH GRADED AND 
V cap GRADED LESSONS UNGRADED LESSONS UNGRADED LESSONS 
Years Indicated No. PerCent. No. PerCent. No. PerCent. 
IQII.. 193 20 10.4 142 Herik 31 16.1 
IgI2.. 193 20 10.4 I4I 72.5 32 16.6 
19I3.. 193 Zr 10.9 137 71.0 35 18.3 
I9I4.. 193 23 11.9 131 67.9 39 20.2 
IQI5.. 193 25 13.0 129 66.8 39 20.2 
Ig16.. 193 28 14.5 120 62.2 45 238 
TOW 193 28 14.5 II5 59.6 50 26.0 
1918.. 193 hil 10.1 108 56.0 54 28.0 
IQIQ.. 193 28 14.5 105 54.4 60 31.1 


(Table based on data from 193 of the 256 schools surveyed.) 


table tell an important story, namely: there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the growth of graded instruction and the size 
of the school. Graded lessons have made slow progress in 
small schools and in the advanced grades. The foregoing 
charts and tables make it very clear that the organization 
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Cuart 1X — PERCENTAGE OF 193 SUNDAY ScHooLts Usinc Grapep LEssons 
Onty, Uncrapep Lessons ONLY, or Bora Grapep AND UNGRADED 
LESSONS FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS IQII-19 INCLUSIVE 
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necessary to carry graded instruction has not found its way 
into the small schools, and consequently there is little prospect 
of a greatly increased use of graded lessons in small schools 
until both the organization. and administration of small 


TABLE XXII — 193 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS DISTRIBUTED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE GRADATION OF THE LESSON 
SYSTEMS USED BY PUPILS OF VARIOUS AGES DUR- 
ING THE CALENDAR YEARS tor11-1919, INCLUSIVE, 
AND SIZE OF THE SCHOOL 


IQII 
GravbEpD LESSONS Uncravep LEssons 


0-99 100-199 200-299 300+ 0-99 100-199 200-299 300+ 
Ages Total Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 


4&5.. 103 8 12 9 22 73 34 17 18 
6—- 8.. 5797 24 36 25 63 219 102 53 57 
Q-Il.. 579 21 34 19 55 222 104 59 65 
I2-14.. 579 18 33 15 42 225 105 63 78 
I5-17.. 579 12 30 3 31 231 108 65 89 
18-24.. 965 15 42 19 31 390 198 III 169 
GRADED IQI2 UNGRADED 
4&5.. 193 3 8 9 22 78 38 17 18 
6- 8.. 579 9 24 25 63 234 =—«14 53 57 
Q-II.. 579 21 32 19 55 222 106 59 65 
I2-I4.. 579 18 36 15 42 225 102 63 78 
I5-I7.. 579 12 33 13 31 231 105 65 89 
18-24.. 965 15 43 19 31 390 187 Ill 169 
GRADED 1913 UNGRADED 
4&5.. 193 8 13 10 25 73 33 16 15 
6- 8.. 579 24 39 28 72 219 99 50 48 
Q-II.. 579 aI 37 22 64 222 IOI 56 56 
I2-14.. 579 19 36 18 47 224 102 60 73 
I5-17.. 579 12 33 16 33 231 105 62 87 


18-24.. 965 15 43 24 31 390 187 106 189 


1The distribution of schools by age groups and by types of lesson systems used 
was first made by one- or two-year periods. In condensing the detailed table the 
number of schools in the years or periods united have been added together. For 
example, the distribution of the lesson systems for the sixth year in 193 schools was 
added to the distributions for the seventh and eighth years of the same 193 schools. 
This gives a total of 579 schools which should be divided by three to give the actual 
number of schools. This method preserved the relative percentage and made it un- 
' Sago) a use fractions in some cases. The following table will show in detail the 
method used: 


No. of Grapvep LrEssons UnGrabEp LEssons 
pees 
eport- 0-99 100-199 200-299 300+ 0-99 100—I199 200-2 00 
Ages ing Se Aad Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils. aes 


Micerets 193 12 9 21 17 34 I I 
winters 193 8 12 9 21 17 34 13 P 
Se cuss 193 8 i) 9 21 17 34 18 19 

Totals... 579 24 36 27 63 54 102 us 67 
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TABLE XXII — 193 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS DISTRIBUTED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE GRADATION OF THE LESSON 
SYSTEMS USED BY PUPILS OF VARIOUS AGES DUR- 
ING THE CALENDAR YEARS og11-1919, INCLUSIVE, 
AND SIZE OF THE SCHOOL—Continued 


IQII 
GRADED LESSONS UNGRADED LESSONS 


0-99 100-199 200-299 300+ 0-99 100-199 200-299 300+ 
Ages Total Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 


GRADED 1914 UNGRADED 
4&5.. 193 9 13 12 28 72 33 14 12 
6—- 8.. 579 27 39 36 82 216 99 42 38 
Q-II.. 579 24 37 31 7p 219 Io! 47 49 
I2-14.. 579 2 36 26 55 222 102 52 65 
I5-17.. 579 12 33 20 41 231 105 58 79 
18-24.. 965 15 43 29 36 390 187 101 164 
GRADED I9QI5 UNGRADED 
4&5.. 193 10 13 13 28 71 33 13 12 
6- 8.. 579 30 39 39 83 213 99 39 37 
Q-I1.. 579 27 37 34 73 216 =: 101 44 47 
I2-14.. 579 24 36 27 57 219 102 5I 63 
I§-17.. 579 15 33 20 43 228 =: 105 58 77 
18-24.. 965 20 43 29 4I 385 187 101 159 
GRADED 1916 UNGRADED 
4&5.. 193 II 17 15 30 70 29 II 10 
6- 8.. 579 33 51 45 go 210 87 33 30 
Q-1I.. 579 30 48 37 73 213 90 41 47 
I2-14.. 579 27 44 29 58 216 04 49 62 
I5-17.. 579 18 42 22 46 225 96 56 74 
18-24.. 965 25 53 34 44 380 = 177 96 156 
GRADED 1917 UNGRADED 
4&5.. 103 II 18 17 31 70 28 9 9 
6- 8.. 579 33 57 48 93 210 81 30 27 
Q-II.. 579 30 54 40 75 213 84 38 45 
I2-14.. 579 27 50 35 61 216 88 43 590 
I5-17.. 579 18 44 26 49 225 94 52 71 
18-24.. 965 25 53 33 44 380-177 97. ~—«156 
GRADED 1918 UNGRADED 
4&5.. 193 II 22 19 a2 70 24 7 8 
6- 8.. 579 33 69 52 93 210 69 26 27 
Q-Il.. 579 30 56 43 84 213 82 35 36 
I2-14.. 579 27 48 38 68 216 90 40 52 


15-17... 579 18 40 29 55 225 08 49 65 
18-24.. 965 25 53 39 54 380%, 177 gt 146 


GRADED 1919 UNGRADED 
4&5.. 193 II 22 21 33 70 24 5 of 
6- 8.. 579 33 66 62 96 210 72 16 24 
Q-II.. 579 30 53 46 86 213 85 32 34 
I2-14.. 579 27 41 39 67 216 97 39 53 


15-17.. 579 15 34 29 52 228 102 49 68 
18-24.. 965 20 46 42 49 385 179 88 151 
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CENTAGE USING GRADED LESSONS FOR THE YEARS 
1911-19, INcLUsIvVE. (SEE TasLeE XXII.) 


schools are made consistent with the demands of graded in- 
struction. Table XIII, showing the number of small schools; 
Chapter XVI, showing that church schools are unsupervised, 
and Illustration XLV, showing one of many buildings in 
which graded organization is very difficult, should be care- 
fully studied in this connection. 
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A “FOUR-PLAN” ORGANIZATION SCHEME 


To provide a method of adapting the form of the organiza- 
tion to the size of the school and, at the same time, of preserv- 
ing the essential factors necessary to efficient school work, the 
following organization plans have been developed. These 
plans were developed as a contribution towards an index 
number, or composite standard for the church schools of 
Indiana.* It is thought that these plans may prove to be useful 
instruments for measuring the completeness of organization 
of schools of widely varying sizes. A uniform age-grouping 
of children is preserved in all four plans. The application 
of these plans to schools of the sizes indicated will, it is 
believed, provide a supervisor for every seven to nine teachers 
from the smallest to the largest schools. The use of these 
plans would lessen the problem of providing competent super- 
vision. It would also tend to produce a uniform age- 
distribution within the membership of all classes and thus 
make it easier to adapt graded lesson material to pupils in the 
small schools. 

The committee on education in each plan is understood to 
be entrusted with the entire educational program of the church 
and to have power to correlate under a single administrative 
agent the whole educational task of the church. 

The Director of Religious Education is the ranking officer 
under each plan. The General Executive, commonly known as 
the “Superintendent,” is an executive agent of the educational 
head of the school. In Plan IV, the Director of Religious 
Education assumes the executive function, as well as the 
educational leadership of the school. In each plan the effort 
has been to differentiate between the supervisory function 
and the administrative function, even when both functions 
are performed by the same officer. 

These “plans” were sent out to several hundred expe- 
rienced Sunday school executives and to many professional 
educators, who are specializing in religious education, for the 
purpose of arriving at a ranking for the various items in the 


7See Volume II. 
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proposed plans by the method of median judgments. The 
rankings which have been adopted are, therefore, the con- 
sensus of expert judgment and not the opinion of any one 
person. The proposed organization plans are as follows: 


PLAN I. SCHOOLS WITH 800 OR MORE 


PUPPIES 
1-2: Committeesons Kducation 7. s-1.h ne ee eee (20%) 
2, General Officers sare. seen ase eat ee eaee hee (20%) 
(a) Director of Religious Education........ (10% ) 
(b): General ‘Superintendent a5... de ses aaan (5%) 
(c)Secretary-T reasurer on. 2.Goial. ovclen cores (5%) 
2. SUpervisory. Staihen.. 5.0/1.0 oye eed a ncaa tans (15%) 
Not fewer than three supervisors with special- 
ized duties. 
4. DepatimerntalsPrincipals*.: 0... cet ee sas tere e (24% ) 
(a)yvCradles Roller rincipalm. ers see ass wan (3%) 
(b) Beginners’ Department Principal........ (3%) 
(c)* Primary Department Principal: 22--..- 6 (3%) 
(d) Junior Department) Principali?.:-..--.. (3%) 
(e) Intermediate Department Principal...... (3%) 
(4) Senior Department: Principals oe. a5 25. (3%) 
(g) Young People’s Department Principal... (3%) 
(h) Adult Department Principal............ (3%) 
Sool Class <'leachers srr, cist te cae en rn heen a (21%) 


ie 


Selected for groups of pupils within age limits of 
departments, as follows: 


(aye Begitiners 4, 8° yeatsn. rane ene: eee (3%) 
Ch) Perimary Oro vedio. ae acres one (3%) 
(GC) Junoryo, toe ir years «see een eee (3%) 
(d)Sintéermediate,(i2 rae mieyeats nen rey (3%) 
(eo) Seniors 1516, rsyea rset. reer (3%) 
(4) Young’ People, 18-23 (years: seins en (3%) 
(g) Adult, 24 years and abovesw.... 1a.) ae (3%) 


PLAN II. SCHOOLS FROM 200 TO 800 PUPILS 


Committee on Education.........0..ceeceseceuess (20% ) 


2. General “Officers: «9k. as eee ita cies ene (28% ) 


(a) Director of Religious Education......... (10%) 
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(b) General Superintendent ............... (6% ) 
(ee Secretary- Treaster ies. cages «32 (6%) 
(d) One or more Supervisors of Instruction, 
PERPTESSION; (ClChe Kain cp srttehs cis ostes.« (6% ) 
BeAr Men al L LINC Palsin ai ¢ mabe n es sheers ieee tes (24%) 
(ae @redie Roll Princinals,. Aimee no oc on (3%) 
(b) Beginners’ Department Principal........ (3%) 
(c) Primary Department Principal.......... (3%) 
(d) Junior Department Principal........... (3%) 
(e) Intermediate Department Principal...... (3%) 
(i) Senior Department Principals: ). 232.54 (3%) 
(g) Young People’s Department Principal.... (3%) 
(h) Adult Department Principal............ (3%) 
aa aS EAC ETS 4 by 2 eran tenderers scan does sini aise 2 cee ei (28%) 
Selected for groups of pupils within age limits 
as follows: 
Ca )ineginiers.4 5 years. ss sus meee (4%) 
(2) Serimaty e087, 4 ¥eats sss alas a eee Be (4%) 
(ce) Mmulor, G, 10) T 1 Veats. 2.) vai. a0 5s cals as (4%) 
(da) sintermediate, 12, 13, 14 yearsze./s.0. 022 (4%) 
ep SemtOr 155, 10; 97" VOATS loa inukee «v0 arts (4%) 
(f)) Young. People; 18-23 years... 00.5... (4%) 
(g) Adult, 24 years and above...... be ee (4%) 


PLAN III. SCHOOLS FROM 100 TO 200 PUPILS 


Protec ON Ce UCATION. 15 vox dy cicres 6 oe ale oe fis me (15%) 
DeLee ICONS ec esti ey cies a ore Se Fao Lee Eales ee (26% ) 
(a) Director of Religious Education........ (15%) 
(b) Generals saperintendent oo. ic.es5 seat + ots (6%) 
(eC) oecretarya | reasnret ies ca)s x96 'e) aisles «!e (5%) 
Bam WIVAISIOHOIL SUPELINIENCCTES  oy5 cists e Fass inantelests «pclae (27% ) 
(a) Children’s Division Superintendent...... (9%) 


For leaders and teachers of all groups 
eleven years of age and below. 

(b) Young People’s Division Superintendent. (9%) 
For leaders and teachers of all groups 
from twelve to twenty-three years of age, 
inclusive. 

(c) Adult Division Superintendent.......... (9%) 
For leaders and teachers of all groups 
twenty-four years of age and above. 


~ 
° 


into larger departmental organizations. 
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Class <Teachers). 6.5 «0s: via. aS nsec eee Cnt 
Selected for pupils within the following age 
groups: 

(a) Cradle Roll (Principal) 1-3 years....... (4%) 

(b) Begintters, 4,5 years... <0. ee-weme (4%) 

(c) ¢Primary,6,°7, & years... 5. een (4%) 

(d) “Junior; 0,'10, Iyearss ec esteceta te (4%) 

(e). Intermediate, 12,13, 14 years. ike tac. (4%) 

(4), (Senior, 15,<1G;.17, years wa, ear eres (4%) 

(g) Young People, 18-23 years............ (4%) 

(h) Adult, 24 years and above.s <2 291. <u: (4%) 


PLAN IV. SCHOOLS WITH FEWER THAN 


100 PUPILS 

Committee on Education. <3. coisas <5 «tte tree sie 
General Officers. 13.2 wusqzcs ss ean ee eee ee 
(a) Director of Religious Education (Super- 

intendetit,): occu sank eee eee (15%) 
(b) sSecretary- Treasuremya. 2. aoe oe ee (10%) 
Class, Teachers, 5% ss. ss «sma ctenietst epaayteaa em ner 

Selected within the limits of the following age 

groups: 
(a) Cradle Roll and Beginners, 1-5 years.... (6%) 
(Db). Primary, Gn70S vearstno es crete (6%) 
(c). Junior O10, 11 -yeats-.c.arei eee (6%) 
(d) intermediate, 12.51 30584 vears cue. ae (6%) 
(©) Senior TS TO. Cavers are aera es (6%) 
(f{) Young People, 18-23 years............. (6% ) 
(g) Adult, 24 years and above...... a AE (6% ) 


Divisional or Departmental Superintendent. When- 
ever there are two or more classes in a depart- 
ment Or: divisions a. ws serene ere tate 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


(15%) 


In actual practice, in the Indiana Sunday schools discussed 
in this report, children are grouped into classes of every con- 
ceivable age-combination. In some cases these clases are united 


The larger number of 


schools have no departmental classifications, and only seven of 
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the entire 256 schools surveyed conform to either the six- or 
seven-department plan approved by the Sunday School Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Denominations and the International Sunday 
School Association. On the basis of the entering ages of 
pupils the 2,554 classes in 251 Indiana Sunday schools may 
be roughly classified into nineteen groups as follows: 


Name of Group Entering Age AgesIncluded No. of Classes 
Nursery 23.5920 3 3, only 29 
Kindergarten ...... 3 3 and above 146 

Mibcwinners: .j.---. =. 4 4 and 5 7 
iBesinnerspen oes 4 4 and above 90 
SL Rrimaryece eee cee 6 6, 7 and 8 73 
Primary Bic ira en 6 6 and above 79 
ALLENS? ae dence cee 9 9, 10 and 11 37 
MA UINOTMe re = otc ces 9 9, 10, I1 and 12 90 
AMI OT retene hoe erect 9 9 and above 360 
*Intermediate ....... 12 12, 13 and 14 30 
tIntermediate ....... 13 13, 14, 15 and 16 71 
Intermediate ....... 12 12 and above 217 
ES eniohnc pec ue wale 15 15, 16 and 17 16 
+ SENIOns Ge oe s-c sic ee s 17 17, 18, 19 and 20 4! 
Seniorma sit sone es 15 15 and above 24 
*Young People...... 18 18-24 16 
TACCULP eect oe ae 2i 21 and above 41 
LUNGS 2 Aare 25 25 and above 16 
Maines ChOOLs a. een Any age All ages 1,161 


The names included in the first column are not usually 
applied to all the age-groups named. In many cases they are 
designated by a class number or a class name. These age- 
groups are used in this classification to show the different 
methods of classifying children of the different entering ages. 
The departments marked * conform to the present approved 
standard age-groupings; the departments marked + conform 
to an earlier age-grouping which was promoted for nearly a 
decade in Indiana and other states. It is again apparent, as 
one examines this table, that the departmental classification 
of the Indiana Sunday schools has not been successfully 
achieved. When 1,161 classes out of 2,554 are open to all 
ages; when there are go classes of beginners that make no 
age limit for the group, to only 17 with a fixed age limit; 
when there are 360 classes of juniors with no age limit, to a 
total of 127 classes with either old or the new age limits, 
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etc.,—it is evident that the efforts of the denominational and 
interdenominational Sunday school secretaries have not been 
attended by a large measure of success. 

Departmental organization is, in many cases, merely a new 
arrangement of classes without the inclusion of the super- 


TABLE XXIII— THE NUMBER OF DEPARTMENTAL TEACH- 
ERS’ MEETINGS HELD DURING ONE YEAR BY 216 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS, DISTRIBUTED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE RURAL 
OR URBAN LOCATION OF 
THE SCHOOLS 


Number of Scuoots HotpiInc THE NuMBER OF DEPARTMENTAL 
Departmental TEACHERS’ MEETINGS INDICATED: 
Teachers’ 
Meetings RURAL AND URBAN RURAL URBAN 
Held in 
One Year Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
Totals... 216 100.0 92 42.6 124 57.4 
OF ees 186 82.3 gI 98.9 95 76.6 
Lain aoremits I 4 o (a) I 38 
Pes BOO Ge 2 9 oO oO 2 1.6 
Soest I 4 oO o I 8 
7. Want ene 2 9 (e) fa) 2 1.6 
Seekieseaat I 4 oO (a) I 8 
Os ace stsies 3 1.4 to) ts) 3 2.4 
Deets oe oO 0 (a) (6) (0) () 
Ciioeantno rer rie 3 1.4 (a) oO 3 2.4 
Gn aban aaas (0) (0) fo) to) oO (0) 
TOsoc cece 3 1.4 (7) (a) 3 2.4 
Thee ee 2 xe) (0) (0) 2 1.6 
Rane ance 6 2.8 I ris! 5 4.0 
T3o 0 alve te ete 0 () 0 te) oO (3) 
IS: to) (0) (8) (0) to) (3) 
TS—=1Oes cee 2 9 (0) Ce) 2 1.6 
ZO—2A Nea I 4 C3) (a) I 8 
25 and above 3 Tez (0) (a) 3 2.4 


(Table based on data from 216 of 255 schools surveyed.) 


visory factors for which departmental organization is sup- 
posed to stand. Departmental teachers’ meetings, and other 
social and business meetings held during the year, would be 
one method of measuring the activity of departmental or- 
ganizations. Table XXIII shows that in 216 Sunday schools 
there were 186, or 82.3 per cent., in which there were no 
departmental teachers’ meetings during the twelve months 
preceding the date of this survey. Thirty schools report from 
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TABLE XXIV—DISTRIBUTION OF DEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL 
AND BUSINESS MEETINGS FOR TEACHERS AND 
OFFICERS, AND PUPILS IN 250 INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


DEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL DEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL 
AND BUSINESS 'MEET- AND BUSINESS MEET- 


De RE ENS INGS FOR TEACHERS, INGS FOR PUPILS 
OFFICERS AND PARENTS 
Number Number Number Number 
schools meetings schools meetings 
CradlesRollises). eee: oO oO 0 2 
INUGESERYS | ties co beet a 5 6 I 8 
Bevinnerse se eee ree 4 8 I I 
Prima tyienttts. ea <stoheeieres 4 12 I 2 
Wuniongese eer 7 31 II 126 
Intermediate... sce. ssee 6 44 16 493 
SeniOre emai Ort. e eke 2 3 5 85 
WY oungebeopletnaee ere 3 9 6 147 
ae Actin ce eOR Rh OCG I I 4 40 
TOM Oye yarrctats cer srerstone fatelercrerstats (0) to) I 2 
7 Main Schooley-eeeien ene 8 57 40 573 
mW ndistributedme reernees 15 140 26 881 


1 Meetings reported but department not designated. 

3 These meetings of the main school are not strictly departmental meetings, | but they 
are included in order to show the comparative activity of the “‘main school”? and the 
departments. 


one to sixty meetings each year. There are virtually no 
departmental teachers’ meetings in the rural schools. The 
number of social and business meetings held during the same 
year by 250 Sunday schools is shown in Table XXIV. 


No. OF Cee Ar MENTAL 


SES Group Per CENT 
ede r¢) 20 40 60 80 100 
282 BEGINNERS 
152 PRIMARY 
1.161 Matin ScHooL 
487 JUNIOR 


318 INTERMEDIATE 
-57  Younc PEoPLe 


81 SENIOR 
16 Aoutt 
2.554 TOTAL 


GEMM Unoreanizeo 9 Oreanizeo 
Cuart XI — DistRIBUTION OF 2,554 ORGANIZED AND UNORGANIZED CLASSES 


BY DEPARTMENTAL GROUPS. 
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The departmental meetings of all kinds are limited to a 
very few schools, and virtually all of these are urban schools. 
Junior and intermediate departments are most active. 

Parent-teachers’ meetings, either for the school as a whole 
‘or for the departments, are almost unknown. Out of 202 
schools reporting on this subject only two had had meetings 


Wo. OF DEPARTMENTAL 
CLasses GrouPs Per Cent 


487 JUNLOR 
318 INTERMEDIATE 
57 Youno People 


152 PRIMARY 
16  AouLT 
8l SENIOR 


{1,161 MAIN ScHoor 
282 BEGINNERS 


2.554 TOTAL SeseeenateneaNaesesstatateets tonnes, BERRA SI 


GS Mace G3 Fouace Mixeo 


Cuart XII — Sex-SkrcrecaTION IN 2,554 SUNDAY ScHooL CLASSES 
DistTRIBUTED BY DEPARTMENTAL Groups. 


of this sort within a year. One of these schools had held 
one such meeting and the other had held six. Both were 
urban schools. 


One hundred five departmental superintendents reported 
the following number of assistants: 


54 departments had no assistants. 
21 I assistant. 
i “2 assistants. 


15 
‘“ “6 “ 
5 “ “ ‘ 
3 
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One hundred forty-eight departmental superintendents re- 
ported on the number of classes in their departments. The 
median number of classes for the 148 departments is 5.7. 
There are, therefore, as many departments with 5 or fewer 
classes as there are with six or more classes. One hundred 
thirty-seven departmental superintendents report a median of 
6.8 teachers with the mode, or most common group, 6. If 
the six-teacher department is the most common department, 
it is clear that departmental organization has not found its 
way into the smaller schools. Table XXV shows the dis- 
tribution of departmental officers in rural and urban schools. 


THE ORGANIZED CLASS 


Table XXVI shows the distribution of 2,554 classes in 
251 Sunday schools. Of the classes 775, or 30.3 per cent., are 
organized. Approximately 18 per cent. of the classes in the 
non-departmentalized “main schools’ are organized. There 
are 912 mixed classes, 130 of which are organized. Of this 
number, 545 are in the “main school” or non-departmentalized 
group. There are 918 classes of females, 404 of which are 
organized, and there are 724 classes of males, 241 of which 
are organized. Taken as a whole, three out of every ten 
classes are organized. Eleven out of every 25 female classes 
are organized; a little more than three out of every ten male 
classes are organized; one out of every seven mixed classes 
is organized. The great majority of the mixed classes are 
in the “main school” group. The most popular groups for 
organized classes are the junior and intermediate grades. 
While class organization is not limited to any age or sex or 
type of school the facts justify the statement that the organ- 
ized class movement has been more popular among females 
than among males; more popular in graded than in ungraded 
schools; more popular with early and middle adolescents than 
with other groups. The same table, Number XXVI, shows 
that sex-segregation begins even in the BOE and extends 
throughout the entire school. 
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The following table shows the tendency towards sex 
segregation in 251 Sunday schools. 


AcE Group Tora. Mares FEMALES MIXED 

Total number of classes for all 

BROS fees 7\s- ee ociaiy oot 2,554 724 918 912 
BEC iNnersae = ico melee! sNeae. sve 282 45 44 193 
Parlima DV ater ee eae eS 162 42 43 ob 
JRINION Weta Aeros cee eee 487 205 PY) 45 
Tnrtermredtate ai aise: e escent 318 122 147 49 
SON oA sb OOO ene 65 15 43 of 
Moune se eCOpley s.ns ec ccieeecaen 56 15 38 3 
NGIES ER sees oe rrne heise te hehe One 16 4 Il I 
eMainu School sen san oncessoe's 1,161 270 345 546 


Charts XI and XII show the distribution of organized 
and unorganized classes, and the facts of sex-segregation 
throughout certain-age-groupings, roughly formed from the 
more detailed.groupings in Table XXVI. (See pp. 304-307.) 


ITI. Summary 

a. The majority of the Sunday schools are small schoois. 

b. Seventy per cent. of the Sunday schools are completely 
ungraded and only 2.8 per cent. are completely graded. 

(c) There is a direct relationship between the size of the 
Sunday school and both graded organization and graded 
instruction. 

(d) A “Four-Plan” Organization scheme is suggested to 
meet the demands of schools of widely varying sizes. 

(e) Nineteen different classification groups were revealed 
in the survey of 256 churches, The analysis of these groups 
makes it clear that the standardized departmental classification 
has not been widely adopted in Indiana and suggests again 
that this type of departmental organization does not fit the 
schools generally found in Indiana. It also raises questions 
regarding the efficacy of denominational and interdenomina- 
tional supervision and promotion. 

(£) The small number of departmental meetings of all 
kinds seems to be another evidence that departmental or- 
ganization is often a mere conformity to the mechanical re- 
quirements of a new organization-scheme, without the essen- 
tial activities which should characterize the departmental 
organization. 
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ORGANIZATION OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


(g) The rural schools have been scarcely touched by 
departmental organization. 

(h) Three out of every ten Sunday school classes are 
organized. Class organization has had its greatest popularity 
among classes of females in the Junior and Intermediate de- 
partments of graded schools. 
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(CHAPTER: Vda 


DEVOTIONAL AND MISSIONARY ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN THE 
LOCAL CHURCH 


I. The “Four-Fold’ Development of Children 
and Youth 


In addition to the church school, there has grown up 
within the local churches a multitude of societies, guilds, 
clubs, and fraternities, each offering a program of instruction, 
expression or recreation for the children and youth of the 
church. These organizations are usually designed to em- 
phasize some aspect of the religious, social, physical or mental 
life of the developing human being. The following diagram 
shows the division of the field into four areas with the church 
and the state approaching the problem from opposite sides. 

The state places its special emphasis on the mental de- 
velopment of the child. Until recently the vocational, physical 
and social aspects of education received little attention in 
tax supported schools. The schools of yesterday were or- 
ganized around the “intellect” of the pupils. There is a 
rapid shift in emphasis in public education today, and there 
is much evidence that the schools of tomorrow will give large 
place to physical and social training without neglecting in- 
tellectual development. The state is even now giving much 
attention to columns 2 and 3 of the following diagram. Play- 
ground supervision, athletics, visiting nurses, trade schools, 
municipal theaters and social centers are evidences that the 
state is entering new fields of educational endeavor. 

The social and physical areas have been ‘‘no man’s land.” 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF PROTESTANTS 


Unoccupied by either state or church, this territory invited all 
sorts of voluntary agencies. There was an acknowledged 
need; and many worthy efforts were made to fill the need— 
some independent, some sponsored by the church and some 
by non-church agencies. At the present time columns 2 and 
3 are occupied by a “‘wild growth” of voluntary organizations 
of widely varying worth. 

The church makes its attack upon the problem from the 
side of religion. Carefully graded church schools have been 
developed with age-groups corresponding to those of the 
public schools. A rich curriculum is being developed and 
organized classes and departments are providing expressional 
work in religious, social and recreational lines. In other 
words, the church school is filling all of column 1 and extend- 
ing its activities over into “no man’s land” where it comes 
into contact with the indigenous, voluntary organizations that 
have possession of the field and do not want to give way to 
“late arrivals.” 

But the church schools, operating under the general direc- 
tion of denominational Boards of Sunday Schools do not have 
exclusive control of the religious area designated as column 1. 
Three other agencies demand a share in the religious training 
of the children of the church and three kinds of boards 
besides the Boards of Sunday Schools claim the right to 
create curricula and to formulate programs of training with- 
out consultation with the other boards or with the local leaders 
who must operate all local programs. These three boards are 
(1) Young People’s Boards, (2) Women’s Home Missionary 
Societies, and (3) Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies. 
It comes about, therefore, that four different, independent 
agencies are operating, or attempting to operate, at the same 
‘time on the children in the local church. Overlapping, con- 
fusion, waste, misunderstanding are the fruits of the division 
of the educational responsibility within the church; and ‘“‘no 
man’s land”’ still remains without systematic cultivation by 
either state or church. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF PROTESTANTS 


II. “Four-Fold” Division of Labor 


It is the purpose of this section to show the effect of this 
division of labor in the religious education of the children in 
the local church. In order to make the general condition 
definite and concrete, three representative denominations will 
be studied, namely: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian and 
Baptist. The chart on page 199 shows the organizations 
there would be in a local Methodist Episcopal church if the 
church were operating all the societies for education promoted 
by the General Conference Boards of that denomination. 

A glance at this diagram will show that a Methodist Epis- 
copal church which maintains all the organizations for the 
training of children and youth, operated or approved by an 
overhead church Board, will have an eight-department church 
school and fourteen other orgamzations. In theory three 
Methodist women call on the new-born baby in a Methodist 
home; one to enroll the baby in the Cradle Roll of the church 
school, thus assuring it a contact with the general educational 
work of the church; one to enroll it in Mother’s Jewels in 
order that from its infancy it may be interested in the great 
work of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, and‘a third 
to enroll it in the Light Bearers, thus guaranteeing the per- 
petuity of the world-wide program of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. An eight-year-old Methodist child, in 
order to get all of the training which the church boards deem 
essential for all Methodist children, will be a member of the 
following organizations: (1) The Primary Department of the 
Church School; (2) The Junior Epworth League; (3) 
Mother’s Jewels; (4) Light Bearers; (5) Blue Birds or Cub 
Scouts; and (6) The Elementary Public Schools. Six differ- 
ent programs, six different loyalties, six different leaders, 
present to the simple minds of eight-year-old children con- 
fused and complex situations that they are unable to carry. 
The fifteen-year-old boy or girl would be a member of an 
organized class in the senior department of the church school 
with missionary and correlated expressional work for through- 
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1 Approved and promoted but not officially adopted. 

2 Approved but not officially promoted. 

? The Women’s Board of Home Missions and the Woman’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions have joint Presbyterial and Synodical Societies and officers for the cultivation 
of the Westminster Guild and Light Bearer organizations. The Board of Publications 
and Sabbath School Work has oversight of all Young People’s and Christian En- 
deavor work in the churches; but this board delegates to the Woman’s Missionary 
Boards most of the missionary cultivation of these organizations. 

# An organized Sunday school class may also be a chapter or circle. 
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the-week activities; (2) of the Junior Epworth League; (3) 
of the Queen Esther Circle (if a girl); (4) of the Standard 
Bearers; (5) of the Camp Fire Girls or the Boy Scouts; and 
(6) of the Senior High School with its social, recreational, 
athletic, and literary societies, including class activities. Here 
again is a demand upon the time and interest of the high 
school boy or girl which can not possibly be met. Neither 
the child nor the church can carry this complex organization. 
Which of all these organizations will survive as children chose 
from among them, and as churches become too small to fur- 
nish adequate leadership for so many organizations? The 
reader is now ready to go to the Indiana data and see how 
many of these possible organizations were in active operation 
in the sixty-three Methodist Episcopal churches surveyed in 
that state. Before introducing that data it will be profitable 
to examine two other religious denominations to make it clear 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church is in no sense an excep- 
tion to the rule. In fact, these three denominations are pre- 
sented because they illustrate the general practice of all 
Protestant Christian denominations in Indiana. (Pages 201 
and 203.) 

In the Presbyterian church two most commendable ten- 
dencies are in evidence: (1) The uniting of the church school 
and the young people’s societies, including the Christian 
Endeavor societies under the same overhead organization, 
thus facilitating the coordination of all educational and ex- 
pressional work; (2) The cooperation of woman’s boards in 
the promotion of their educational work and a willingness to 
use church school agencies as the normal avenues for mis- 
sionary education. This second tendency should be encour- 
aged and greatly extended. 

In the Baptist church the Woman’s Home Mission Society 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society unite in their 
missionary education work through a Department of Mission- 
ary Education in the Baptist Board of Education. This leaves 
three distinct educational programs, with three distinct over- 
head, promotion agencies, for each Baptist church. 
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Ill. Distribution of Societies 


We are now ready to examine the data secured from a 
survey of the various societies for children and youth in 256 
Indiana churches. The first question concerns the number 
and distribution of such societies. There were at the time 
the Indiana data were secured, 333 societies in the 256 churches 
surveyed. This number includes but four organizations that 
are not definitely known to be “church” societies. Such or- 
ganizations as the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc., are not 
included in this list which is purposefully limited to organiza- 
tions sponsored by a local church or denominational board, 
in addition to the organizations connected with the church 
school. These 333 organizations are distributed as follows: 


Number of Churches Having 


Number of Organizations Number of Organizations 

in Each Church Indicated on Left 
INGmOneatiizations meme nei erence itera 119 40.57% 
Onesoreanizationerre te eee cr cee 46 18.0 “ 
ML WOROreanizations cnn deenic pete ets 42 16.4 “ 
MhreesorganizationS ana-ty aiete tacts errs 25 9.8 “ 
Boursorganizations acer iver secre eter: 10 3.9 “ 
ive organizations eerie cm anes eer 6 Preyer 
Siike WPM AG Cio, $5 ab oonccsoaocabanonnadong6 3 2s 
Sevenmoreamizationsaee eit eeaieiree arene: 2 conn 
Bightorganizationsierwi selec ae tes teckele soe I Aa 
INinesorganizations nent ete eer 2 Seine 


This table tells a significant story. More than 46 per cert. 
(46.5) of the churches surveyed have no organizations for 
children and youth except the church school. Eighteen per 
cent. have but one organization in addition to the church 
school. The explanation is clear—the small church exhausts 
its leadership in “manning” its church school. Forty-three 
per cent. of the church schools have fewer than 100 pupils 
enrolled, and 46 per cent. of the churches have no organiza- 
tions for children and youth, under church direction, except 
the church school. (See Chart XIII.) It is clearly evident 
that unless a denomination can get its missionary and devo- 
tional program fully expressed through the church school 
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these types of training will be denied to the children in 46 
per cent. of its churches. The one organization that reaches 
all of the churches is the church school. Forty-six out of each 
one hundred churches have no other educational organization ; 
eighteen out of each one hundred have one additional organ- 
ization, usually of the devotional type; sixteen out of each 
one hundred have two additional organizations. Not a single 
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Cuart XIII — Distrisution oF 333 CHURCH SOCIETIES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH IN 256 INDIANA CHURCHES. 


Methodist Episcopal church surveyed had all of the officially 
approved organizations of that denomination; and it is the 
same with the other religious bodies. A divided leadership, 
therefore, deprives large numbers of children of the full educa- 
tional program of the church. This fact is shown by the 
above statistics; it is reinforced by the fact that in churches 
with a number of societies under separate leadership many 
children, unable to carry the work of all organizations, are 
deprived of the training which has been allocated to the 
society, or societies, which could not be included in the child’s 
weekly program. 
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IV. Classification of Socteties 


For purposes of detailed study, the societies surveyed have 
been classified on the basis of types of programs offered and 
age-groups served. As to types of programs, all societies were 
divided into two groups—Devotional, and Missionary. As to 
age-groups, three general classes were recognized: (a) Senior, 
including young people 18 years of age and above; (b) Inter- 
mediate, including young people from 12 years to 18 years 
of age, and (c) Junior, including all children under 12 years 
of age. Of the 333 societies found in the 256 churches, sixty- 
seven were not carefully surveyed, and twenty-six of these 
surveyed were excluded from the classification because they 
were local organizations, such as athletic clubs; because im- 
portant data were missing; or because of some other valid 
reason. This leaves 240 societies for which complete informa- 
tion was available. The following is the classification of these 
societies : 


THE DEVOTIONAL GROUP 


(1) Senior (18- + years) 
(a) Baptist Young People’s Union—22 societies. 
(b) Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor— 
45 societies. 
(c) Epworth League—28 societies. 
(d) Other organizations (Luther Leagues, Christian 
Union, etc.)—12 societies. 
Total—107 societies. 
(2) Intermediate (12-17 years) 
(a) Baptist Young People’s Union—4 societies. 
(b) Christian Endeavor—ti societies. 
(c) Epworth League—3 societies. 
(d) Other organizations—o societies. 
Total—18 societies. 
(3) Junior (under 12 years) 
(a) Baptist Young People’s Union—2 societies. 
(b) Christian: Endeavor—11 societies. 
(c) Epworth League—6 societies. 
(d) Other organizations—3 societies. 
Total—22 societies. 
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THE MISSIONARY GROUP 


(1) Senior (18--+ years) 
(a) Young Women’s Missionary Societies—1o so- 
cieties. 
(b) World Wide Guild—4 societies. 
(c) Queen Esther Circles—to societies. 
Total—24 societies. 
(2) Intermediate (12-17 years) 
(a) Junior Young Women’s Societies—8 societies. 
(b) Standard Bearers—7 societies. 
(c) Junior World Wide Guild—3 societies. 
(d) Home Guards—4 societies. 
(e) Other Mission Bands—5 societies. 
Total—27 societies. 
(3) Junior (under 12 years) 
(a) King’s Heralds—r14 societies. 
(b) Mother’s Jewels—8 societies. 
(c) Little Light Bearers and Light Bearers—12 so- 
cieties. 
(d) Children’s Missionary Bands—4 societies, 
(e) Little Helpers—tr society. 
) Message Bearers—1 society. 
) Buds of Promise—1 society. 
) A. B. C.’s—1 society. 
Total—42 societies. 


(f 
(g 
(h 


Per Cent 


MISSIONARY 


Sr. INTER. 


CuHart XIV — Distrisution oF 240 CHURCH SOCIETIES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YouTH AS TO TYPE AND AGE-GROUP. 
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In making this classification it has been necessary to assign 
arbitrarily a few societies, whose age-limits did not exactly 
coincide with the plan adopted. 

Summarizing these groupings we have the following table: 


ALL CLASSES DeyotionaL Societies MiIssioNARY SOCIETIES 
Total Per Cent. Total Per Cent. Total Per Cent. 
240 100 147. 100 93 100 
Senior... 131 54.6 Senior... 107 72. Se SCIIOL. need 25.8 
Interme- Interme- Interme- 
diate .. 46 18.8 diate.. 18 122 diate .. 27 29.0 


Junior... 64 20:75] Juniors) 22 14.09 pe) UniOKs As d 5:2 


Sixty-one per cent. of all the societies are of the devotional 
type; and 39 per cent. are of the missionary type. Nearly 
three-fourths (72.8 per cent.) of the devotional societies are 
of Senior age; while approximately half (45.2 per cent.) of 
the missionary societies are of Junior age. (See Chart XIV.) 
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Cuart XV — Ace-Sex DisrrisuTion or MEMBERSHIP OF 85 SENIOR, 
12 INTERMEDIATE, AND 21 JUNIOR DEvoTIONAL SOCIETIES. 
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V. Membership in Socteties 


AGE-SEX DISTRIBUTION 


Table XXVII with the aid of Chart XV, reveals among 
other things, the following facts: 

(1) The wide range covered by the membership of senior 
societies. The difficulty of providing satisfactory work for 
such widely differing groups in one society is apparent. Why 
do not these societies organize separate societies? Where 
would they get leaders for more societies? 


MEMBERS BETWEEN 18 MEMBERS OVER 25 
AND 24 YEARS OF AGE YEARS OF AGE 


Cart XVI— Marita STATE OF SENIOR DEVOTIONAL GROUPS. 


(2) The large percentage of mature members. Not only 
are many members beyond 25 years of age, but 10 per cent. of 
those between 18 and 24 years of age, and 56.48 per cent. of 
those over 25 years of age are married. (See Chart XVI.) 

(3) The relatively large percentage of male membership. 
The fact that 39.28 per cent. of the membership of these 
societies are males and 60.7 per cent. are females suggests that 
carefully organized effort might bring the sexes into equal 
representation in the work of the church. 

Table XXVIII with the aid of Chart XV shows again a 
wide range of membership, and suggests inadequate leadership 
and small churches. The division of the sexes (38.8 male, 
and 61.2 female) is substantially the same as in the senior 
groups. Table XXIX and Chart XV show the same wide 
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range of ages in the membership of Junior groups and about 
the same sex distribution (Males, 40.7; female, 59.3). 

The first fact which attracts the reader in Table XXX is 
the absence of young men from senior missionary societies. 
Tables XXXI and XXXII with Chart XVII show the in- 
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Cuart XVII — Ace-Sex DistripuTION oF MEMBERS OF 20 SENIOR, 
23 INTERMEDIATE, AND 35 JUNIOR MissIONARY SOCIETIES. 


crease of the male sex in the younger grades. The age-sex 
percentage for the three groups is: 


Senior group: Males,o%; females, 100%. 
Intermediate group: Males, 9.7% ; females, 90.3%. 
Junior group: Males, 38.5%; females, 61.5%. 


These figures suggest the inquiry: Js missionary training 
only for women, girls and small boys? The same wide age- 
range which was noted in the devotional groups is found in the 
missionary groups. 
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DEVOTIONAL AND MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 


ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 


Table XX XIII tells the story of attendance in devotional 
and missionary societies as accurately as is possible with the 
present inadequate accounting system of these societies. It 
seems not to have occurred to the leaders of these societies 
that records of any kind are a vital part of their work. In 
many cases there is no accurate record of the names of mem- 
bers. In some societies there is a monthly “roll call” but it is 
unusual for a society to preserve the records of these roll 
calls. The surveyors, in securing the data which have gone 
into Table XXXIII, used the data which were matters of 
record and then added information which seemed to be reason- 
ably accurate from the testimony of officers and workers who, 
in conference, agreed on the estimates furnished the surveyor. 
This entire survey has sought to base its statements on actual 
facts that are matters of record. This exception gives occa- 
sion to comment on the care which was exercised throughout 
the survey in securing accurate data, and also to emphasize 
the deplorable state of the records in most devotional and mis- 
sionary societies. 

There is a striking uniformity in the percentage of attend- 
ance at the weekly or monthly meetings of all societies. The 
Senior devotional societies have the largest average member- 
ship, and the Intermediate devotional societies have the largest 
percentage of membership in attendance at regular meetings. 


VI. Basis of Promotion 


Do the societies discussed in this chapter promote their 
. members on the basis of age, school grade, examinations or 
tests, on the completion of a course of training, or do they 
have no method or plan of promotion? Of 85 Senior devo- 
tional societies, 20 omitted the question regarding promotions ; 
56 had no promotion plans; 5 promoted on age basis and one 
on age and school grade. Of 18 Intermediate societies, 3 
omitted the question; 5 had no promotion plans, and 10 pro- 
moted on the basis of age. Of 22 Junior societies, 4 omitted 
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TABLE XXXIII— MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE IN 
DEVOTIONAL AND MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


1. Senior Devotional Societies 
40 Senior Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor.... 
21 Baptist Young People’s Union 
2A Epworth) weaguense sneer sica 
10 Other Senior Societies ....... 
Average of 95 Societies 


2. Intermediate Devotional 
Societies 

10 Intermediate Christian En- 
deavor Societies.......... 

3 Intermediate Baptist Young 
Peoples Unitonseneeeeeee 

3 Intermediate Epworth Leagues 
Average of 16 Societies 


3. Junior Devotional Societies 


11 Junior Christian Endeavor So- 
CIELIOS eee Sete nro 


UNION ARE tease cnieaae 

5 Junior Epworth Leagues..... 
2 Other Junior Societies....... 
Average for 20 Societies 


4. Senior Missionary Societies 
9 Young Women’s Missionary 
Societiesiccaaccman vss 
Ze \Worlds Wider GuildSmaeeritier 
9 Queen Esther Societies....... 
Average for 21 Societies 


5. Intermediate Missionary 
Societies 

8 Junior Young Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies.......... 

7 Junior World Wide Guild and 
Missions BandSase cen ae 

72 Standards Bearersenecstee eee 
AvtiomesGuardsie cee eeiere 
Average for 26 Societies 


6. Junior Missionary Societies 

3 Little Light) Bearers... -:.... 

Trekanews ehleraldsveees ae ae ee 
7 Children’s Mission Bands .... 
2 Mothers’ Jewels. ..-. sascn. 
Average for 23 Societies 
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28 
29 
34 
24 
29 
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53-9 
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the question; 5 had no plans, and 13 promoted on the basis 
of age. 

The promotion plans of the missionary societies are indi- 
cated by the following statements: Of 13 Senior missionary 
societies, 5 omit the question of promotions, 4 have no pro- 
motion plans; 3 promote on the basis of age and 1 upon the 
completion of a training course. Of 31 Intermediate societies, 
8 omit the question, 6 have no plans for promotion, 15 pro- 
mote on the basis of age and 2 upon the completion of a train- 
ing course. Of 28 Junior societies, 10 omit the question; 1 
has no plans, 16 promote on the basis of age only, and one on 
the basis of age and school grade. 


VII. Study Courses Offered 


Only about one out of eight or ten of the devotional 
societies conduct study courses for their members. The exact 
proportion will be seen by the following table: 


NuMBER NUMBER 

REporRT- OFFERING 
NuMBER NuMBER’ ING No ONE 
SocieTIES OMITTING CouRSES oR MorRE 
SURVEYED QUESTION OFFERED COURSES 


Senior Devotional Societies...... 107 II 82 14 
Intermediate Devotional Societies 18 2 13 3 
Junior Devotional Societies ..... 22 2 17 3 
Senior Missionary Societies..... 24 3 6 15 
Intermediate Missionary Societies 27 fa) 9) 18 
Junior Missionary Societies ..... 42 12 23 15 


This table shows that the missionary societies attempt more 
study courses than the devotional societies. 


VIII. Leadership 


The leadership of senior societies of both the devotional 
and missionary groups differs in one or two important par- 
ticulars from the leadership of the younger groups and also 
from the leadership of the church school. The leaders of 
senior societies are younger than the leaders of church school 
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classes or of younger missionary or devotional groups. The 
Senior Baptist Young People’s Union is typical. The median 
age of 41 leaders is 22 with the mode at 18. The median 
age of leaders of 11 Little Light Bearer Societies is 37 years, 
which is the median age of the church school teachers of 
Indiana. Homemakers comprise the largest group of church 
school teachers and leaders of younger missionary and devo- 
tional groups. The percentage of homemakers leading senior 
societies is very much smaller than either of these groups. It 
is also true that leaders of senor societies have fewer church 
responsibilities than do church school teachers or leaders of 
other church societies. 

It is not within the scope of a chapter on organization to 
discuss the content of the curriculum or the qualifications of 
leaders. It is proper, however, to call attention to two facts 
which vitally affect the organization of the religious education 
in a local church; namely: (1) An unnecessary multiplication 
of organizations, especially in small churches, decreases the 
efficiency of the educational work of the church by calling 
leadership from an already under-manned organization to 
inaugurate a new society which in turn will be under-manned. 
The expedient of having the same person supervise two under- 
manned organizations divides the energy of the leader and 
confuses the children. (2) The necessity of reporting to 
overhead leaders of societies which have denominational ap- 
proval often leads local leaders to organize societies in order 
to secure denominational approval. The overhead competition 
results in a division of leadership in the local church which is 
often disastrous to its entire educational program. There is 
an urgent demand for a “disarmament conference’ among the 
leaders of overhead boards in order that local resources may 
be better organized to achieve the very ends which each board 
desires. 


IX. Summary 


(a) The allocation of the direction of various aspects of 
education to independent church and non-church boards or 
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societies has resulted in a multiplication of uncodrdinated 
societies in the local church. 

(b) Neither the child nor the average church can carry 
the entire program provided by these numerous societies. It 
comes about, therefore, that all of the program except that 
provided by the church school is shut out of 46 per cent. of 
the churches because of lack of leadership; and a very large 
percentage of the children in all churches do not participate 
in all of the program because of the physical impossibility of 
carrying so complicated a schedule. Not one church in any 
denomination was found in Indiana which carried the full 
denominational program. 

(c) It is therefore fair to conclude that the church school 
is the basic organization and that the message that any board 
wishes to carry to all of the children of a denomination must, 
in some way, be gotten into the program of the church school. 

(d) The age-sex distribution tables in this chapter show: 
(1) That adolescent boys and young men are practically un- 
touched by the special missionary societies promoted in local 
churches. (2) That there is very imperfect grading in prac- 
tically all of these non-church-school societies. This is due to 
four prime causes: the scarcity of leadership; the lack of train- 
ing for this specialized leadership; the fact that the program is 
in many cases promoted by a board that does not make edu- 
cation its main task; and the fact that boards that are not 
charged with the whole educational task are not apt to see the 
educational task as a whole. 

(e) Missionary education, devotional training, recreation, 
are all necessary to a complete educational program for the 
local church. This chapter presents facts which should call 
together the advocates of all these and other educational inter- 
ests in a conference on Unity of the Educational Work of the 
Local Church. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


NON-CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS—THE BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


It was the original purpose of the Survey Staff to make 
an exhaustive study of the work of all non-church agencies 
which offer educational or recreational programs to pupils 
who are enrolled in the educational courses of local churches. 
Survey schedules were prepared for the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, the Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and the Woodcraft 
Girls. At the close of the survey of 256 churches it was found 
that the Boy Scouts of America was the only one of these 
organizations for which sufficient data had been found to 
justify the tabulation and evaluation of the facts secured. 
This chapter will attempt to set forth certain facts about the 
Boy Scouts of America but it will not attempt an analysis of 
the program and policies of this organization. 


I. Scope of Boy Scout Inquiry 


In the 256 churches of Indiana included in this Survey 
there were 30 Boy Scout troops with a total membership 
of 577. 

Twenty-eight per cent. of the boys were in troops whose 
major affiliations were with the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. With minor exceptions, the remainder were in troops 
which were under the auspices of local churches. Table XXXIV. 

Table XXXIV shows the denominational distribution. 

For purposes of comparison, data have been secured from 
28 troops, including 556 boys, in Boston and Malden, Massa- 
chusetts; Brooklyn, New York; East Orange, New Jersey; 
and Somerset County, New Jersey. A study has also been 
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made of certain data which were made available through the 
courtesy of the officials of the National Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. From the admirably kept records at the National Head- 
quarters, 309 troops, distributed among 34 states and the 
District of Columbia, were selected for special study. These 
troops had a total membership of 6,790 boys and 726 Scout 
Masters. The data from these two sources will be used in 
connection with the material secured in the Indiana Survey. 


TABLE XXXIV—THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION OR 
ORGANIZATION WITH WHICH 577 BOY SCOUTS 
IN INDIANA WERE AFFILIATED 


DENOMINATIONS WITH WHICH THE Bovs ARE 


CONNECTED: NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

573 100 
DS OVA SE Bet 5,5 lesen cro: CLO EES Rol ONT oO EIS ORE HON II 1.9 
INorthernmbaptistaconyentionmes.: aes come anes 16 2.7 
Ghinistianw Clinch yt is wercniec tick sseeiere asicutero aula 25 4.3 
DisciplesmotanChiutsteednonc cite cre ssc sie seers ae 62 10.8 
Evangelical Synod of North America............ 13 22 
Methodist piscopalimenot ae ns ieee o: 216 37.6 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America..... 8 1.3 
iRresby.terian s@hnurcneil Us. Sn Acs «nica. cesta oe. 38 6.6 
Presbytenan Church anothe Ua Siece ci arecc ee oso 9 TeG 
Protestanteepiscopal Chtivchtsccsj5 525s oudeee os 12 2.0 
WE, ME, UCR Nis sone oa eslo  aee an eee 163 28.4 


(Table based on data from 573 of 577 scouts surveyed.) 


II. Age, School Grade and Scout Rank 


The following composite tables will show the age distribu- 
tion of 7480 Boy Scouts in 667 troops in thirty-four states 
and the District of Columbia. 

The mode or largest age-group in the country as a whole, 
as revealed by the records in Scout headquarters, is twelve 
years; but a study of 1,021 boys in 58 troops shows the largest 
age-group to be thirteen with a median of 14.1 years. The 
median age from the Scout headquarters data is 13 years, I 
month and 1 day. The median age for the Indiana troops is 
I4 years, I month and 11 days, and the median for the 28 
troops outside of Indiana is fourteen years and fifteen days. 
Chart XVIII compares the ages of Indiana Boy Scouts with 
the ages of the Boy Scouts of the country as a whole. 
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TABLE XXXV— AGES OF 7,480 BOY SCOUTS IN 309 TROOPS 


STUDIED FROM THE RECORDS AT NATIONAL BOY 


SCOUTS HEADQUARTERS, 28 TROOPS SURVEYED 
IN MASSACHUSETTS, NEW YORK AND NEW 
JERSEY, AND 30 TROOPS SURVEYED 


IN INDIANA 
FRoM 309 From 28 
TROOPS TROOPS IN 
IN 34 MASSACHUSETTS, FROM 
ToTALs STATES AND New YorK 30 TROOPS 
FROM DISTRICT OF AND IN 
ALL SOURCES CoLUMBIA NEw JERSEY INDIANA 
Totals scieee e.OLl © eee sa RO 700% Bete see eee AA 4 eee Rees 7.7, 


132 


Reporting age ... 7,641 100% 6,658 100% 425 100% 558 100% 


Age 
Tiwelve aenect 2050 me 20:25u 0 11000 20,43 S4anl OO ELS 
Shinteenea et O40 mereo TOOL mu 25:24 uni 3 neo 3am S 
Fourteen ....... THOOD ee ea Anne , 405.e22,00 O50 e2:35auel 32 
Bisteeny acest: 1,044 13.66 807. 13.47 COM IATL 87 
Sixteeim eine eno. 7.02 433 6.50 Ge Ie 52 
Sevetiteen' =. 2... 188 2.46 160 2.40 7 1.64 21 
Ba ohteens warts. 44 dy 38 57 I .23 5 
Nineteen meee ics 22 28 18 (27. 3 Y I 
HIWielitymeetecirtes 6 .07 6 .09 0) .O fe) 
3% j ———— 30% 
Z 
25% Z UNITED STATESEZZA _ o5y 
Z [NO 1 ANA CaSanaamm 
Z % 
Z 
20% | 20% 
Z 
15% y 15% 
TUTE 
TOT ‘ 
a| | 
Z 
54 wm Sy 
AN W ‘ 
of Zz 0 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


-YeEars oF Ace 


Cuart XVIII— Ace Distrisution or Boy Scouts in INDIANA AND 


IN THE UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE. 
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In the troops studied in Indiana, therefore, there are as 
many Scouts above 14 years, I month and 11 days as there 
are below that age, and the thirteen-year-old Scouts are by 
far the largest age-group. 

The school grade of 456 Indiana Boy Scouts, and of 432 
Boy Scouts from four cities and one county outside of Indiana 
representing a distribution of 58 Boy Scout troops, is shown 
in Table XXXVI following. It is clear from this table that 
the Boy Scout program in these centers appeals to the normal 


TABLE XXXVI— THE AGE OF SCOUT IN YEARS AND PRES- 
ENT GRADE IN SCHOOL AS SHOWN BY AGE-GRADE 
DISTRIBUTION OF 456 INDIANA BOY SCOUTS AND 
432m DOYS SCOUTS WIN«4 CIRIES VAND ONE 
COUNTY OUTSIDE OF INDIANA 


INDIANA 
NuMBER REPORTING, 
AGE, AND AGE oF ScouT IN YEARS 
ScHooLt GRADE Age 12 13 {Get Ou missy See O) 
ToTaLs 456 Oe Was AD Oy. Syke 3 (a) 
Grade 
BiG Jereaerersiensistele seats oi 2 2 (0) (0) ) Co) (a) (a) (0) 
HLH Reet aeieinic| = soe soe 6 4 2 2 (0) (0) (0) (a) (0) (0) 
SL iGerete te cacin Was: coves 6 5 I ) () to) (0) (0) (0) 
Othgen ser cineca rises 45 21 17 Gy (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) 
BREN code Oo EOD 88 43 29 13 2 I fo) (0) (0) 
Stl tamu sine iinee 6 132 19 62 41 8 2 fe) (0) (0) 
Oday. Acros oR ORIN OOS I 16 AYE. PY See OO to) 
TOU Maree hel he ale ees 60 (0) 0) ites) eR iG 3 0 (0) 
TLtil eres cee ee ee 20 Ce) I (0) 6 8 4 I Co) 
TQ cra ee ecelsse oelonsi siete a 9 (a) fe) fe) te) 3 5 I (0) 
AZ {HOU oes ROO OO e I (0) Co) (0) (0) (a) Ce) I fo) 
OuTSIDE oF INDIANA 
NuMBER REPORTING, 
AGE, AND 
ScHooLt GRADE 
ToTaALs 432 84 130 905 60 SI! 8 1 B 
Grade 

Brent ire ccimeclsee cues fe) Co) fo) Ce) (6) (o) (0) 0 (0) 
Athigae Maen tadacra eects 0 (0) (0) a) fo) Co) (0) 0) (0) 
Slee, vase aketeeccusterebys 9 7 2 fo) fe) () fe) (a) oO 
Gtleetgcte sive ceteris 5I 27 20 4 fo) () (0) 0 oO 
Ad tes area nga ete Neer 106 43 36 23 2 2 (0) to) Ze) 
SE eae lets scans ae yesoks 120 7 60 Sut wl 5 (0) O 0 
OUieecavarciscremiehie ees 64 fo) II Ze eI9 9 oO fe) (0) 
LOLA tag AERO, HOOAGA © 54 fo) I OnmmlOm 22 I 0 2 
180 Us Sie PRR OPE EI Re OF 15 (0) (a) (a) 4 7 2 I I 
124 | a Se APR nN 13 oO (a) Co) 2 6 5 (0) (a) 
Tathwea, soca iouen ces (0) (0) (a) (a) 0) oO 0) oO (a) 
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school-boys from the sixth to the tenth grade, the peak of 
interest being reached with the eighth grade boys at thirteen 
years of age, and a rapid decline of interest following that 
age. (See also Table XXXVI.) 


TABLE XXXVII— THE AGE OF SCOUT IN YEARS AND PRES- 
ENT GRADE IN SCHOOL AS SHOWN BY _ AGE- 
GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF 888 BOY SCOUTS 
IN 58 TROOPS ACTIVE IN 1920 


AGE oF ScouT IN YEARS 


GRADE IN 
ScHOOL Age 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Torats 888 177 258 211 127 88 20 4 3 
BIG Usore ents 3 2 fo) (0) fo) fe) Co) (a) (0) 
Ath igen ee 4 2 2 fo) (0) (e) (0) (0) (0) 
Sth, accent 15 12 3 (0) te) fe) fe) (0) (0) 
Oth We acc en 48 37 II ) (a) (0) (a) Co) 
GAUGE cc 194 86 65 36 4 3 (0) (0) fe) 
Sth cr ouescrn 252 26 122 75 22 7 (0) (0) (a) 
Ot: 4k sietneree 153 I 27 62 46 17 (9) (a) (a) 
TOth ee sca se 114 Ce) I 27 43 37 4 Ce) 2 
Tithe act 35 fe) I Ce) 10 15 6 2 I 
T 2th y sccSeenciohs s 22 te) Co) fe) 2 9 10 I (0) 
T3thy Seneca I fo) (0) fe) (0) (0) fe) I (0) 


Tenoer- Secono First Lire Star Eacte 
Foot Crass Crass 


Cuart XIX — DistrRIBUTION OF 522 INDIANA Boy Scouts As To 
Scout RANK. 


The Boy Scouts of America recognize six degrees or 
grades in the development of a Scout, as follows: Tender foot ; 
Second class; First class; Life; Star; Eagle. 

A study of typical cases from the records at the Boy Scout 
Headquarters shows the predominant group to be the Second 
Class Scouts; while a study of 58 actual Scout troops in the 
field shows the predominant group to be the Tender foot Scouts. 
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The following table will tell its own story: 


TABLE XXXVIII— RANKING OF 612 BOY SCOUTS ACTIVE IN 
1919 TAKEN FROM RECORDS IN NATIONAL BOY SCOUTS 
HEADQUARTERS; 525 BOY SCOUTS IN 4 CITIES 
AND_ ONE COUNTY OUTSIDE OF INDIANA 
ACTIVE IN 1920; AND 522 INDIANA BOY 
SCOUTS ACTIVE IN 1920 


612 Scouts 525 Scouts 
ACTIVE IN 4 
IN IQIQ. CITIES AND 522 Scouts 
DATA FROM OnE County IN 30 
NATIONAL OUTSIDE OF INDIANA 
RANK HEADQUARTERS INDIANA TROOPS 
Totalst <sners scree 612 100% 525 100% 522 100% 
No ranking ...... (0) (6) (6) te) 5 sit 
Tenderfoot ....... 122 18.4 235 52.8 331 64.02 
Secondeclassw aces. 314 47.4 148 33.2 137 26.5 
insteclassmerse 167 25.2 35 Gy 46 8.9 
Melon 4 6 I 2B I 2 
Stare ts poacwemese 4 6 4 8 D 4 
Fag le Mer tecets peice cic I EL 2 4 ) 0) 


The age-rank correlation of 522 Indiana Scouts is shown 
in Table XX XIX given below. Chart XIX shows the ranking 
of 522 scouts in 30 Indiana troops. 

TABLE XXXIX — THE AGE OF SCOUT IN YEARS AND SCOUT 
RANK OF 522 INDIANA BOY SCOUTS 


NumMBeER ReportTING Boru AGE AND Scout RANK 
AGE oF ScouT IN YEARS 


Scout Rank 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Total 522 102 137 124 83 49 21 5 I 

IN) Feale sono cer 5 I I 2 fe) ) I co) oO 
Tenderfoot ..... 331 93 103 67 41 23 4 fC) (a) 
Second class ... 137 5 27 45 30 16 10 a I 
First classe-e- a) 40 3 6 9 II 10 6 I 0 
Heties etn eos I oO 0 to) I (0) ) (0) o 
Stata uasdenoee. 2 te) (s) I oO (0) ) I (0) 
a clear yarsyo (0) (0) (a) (0) (0) 0 (a) te) oO 


The greatest number of the boys in the thirty Boy Scout 
troops surveyed in Indiana are thirteen years of age, in the 
eighth school grade, and of Tenderfoot rank. The median age 
is 14.1 years and the median Scout is of Tenderfoot rank. 

The tables in this section show that the Boy Scouts lose 
their membership at about the same time that the public 
school and the Sunday school suffer such marked decline in 
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enrollment. In other words, the Boy Scouts are organized 
within the “peak” or mode and they decline with it. (See 
Chart LIX.) 
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Cuart XX — PeErsISTENCY OF MEMBERSHIP oF 6,843 Boy Scouts 
FROM 34 STATES AND THE District oF CoLUMBIA ENROLLED 
IN THE Boy Scouts oF AMERICA FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN I0I5. 


Ill. Persistence of Membership 


Records of length of membership were secured from 480 
Indiana Boy Scouts. These records show a persistence of 
membership greater than that revealed by a study of 445 Boy 
Scouts in four cities and one county outside of Indiana. The 
following parallel columns will show the relative length of 
membership of the two groups. 


No. No. 
OF PER 445 Boys OF PER 
480 Boysin INDIANA Boys’ CENT. OutsipEOF INDIANA Boys’ CENT. 
480 100 445 100 
Under one year....... 171 35.6 Under one year....... 220 49.4 
From one totwo years. 168 35.0 From one to two years 131 29.4 
From two to three From two to three 
VALS madsen mens 82 17.0 V CAN Sap ish ycnerotinsheks 58 13.0 
From three to four From three to four 
VEArs iirc saiaos eee 42 Ry VEALSA uc iiennie aa 25 5.6 
From four to five From four to five 
VOCALS < vices ve mee vies 12 2.5 VGN: gin binedamand ac II 2.5 


From five to six years 3 
From six to seven 
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For every ten boys who join the Boy Scouts at a given 
time, only two or three will retain their membership more than 
two years. Table XL shows the mode or largest group to be 
from 12 to 17 months. It also shows that the life of the typi- 
cal Indiana Boy Scout is one year and seven months. 

An effort has been made to compare this record with the 
country as a whole. For purposes of this comparison, a 5 per 
cent. distribution was made from the records in National Boy 
Scout Headquarters of the Scout troops of 34 states and the 
District of Columbia. This gave 309 troops, from which 
there were selected all the boys who joined for the first time 
in 1915. A list of 6,843 entering Scouts in 1915 was thus 
secured. The record of each of these Scouts was followed 
until he dropped from membership. Of the 6,843 who entered 
in 1915, only 3,847 remained in 1916; 2,367 in 1917; 1,282 in 
1918, and only 663, or 6.7 per cent., of the original 6,843 
remained in 1919. From these records it would appear that 
the period of membersmp of the median or typical Boy Scout 
in the United States is one year, nine months and eighteen 
days. Chart XX shows this fact graphically. See also Table 
eel 


TABLE XL—LENGTH OF MEMBERSHIP OF 577 INDIANA 


BOY=SCOULS 
PERCENTAGE 
(FIGURED ON 
TotaL NUMBER 
NUMBER REPORTING LENGTH 
NumMsBer oF MontHs oF Boys oF MEMBERSHIP) 
ILGRS ET Ws 5060 soownd Joooapousoaouc 94 19.5 
Gelernter eer iehe aia sce cities nas Wo) 15.8 
WO Go RO RES BO OTE ODDO OOO 102 21.0 
DG 2 se es rem eter orto ae nines 66 13.7 
BUPIS) © en oidiog 5x8 0 Lin eae DO aOaO OTe DEEO 60 12.5 
QOS. Skaeciononn od o-oo vod Ob oEomOndr 22 4.6 
GEM oReouocd Hoo oO eo UOadsBabocDBOOdDD 31 6.5 
PPB) 6.8 AB GOI IS LOE AAO CIROTTS CIO O II 2.2 
LRERG, Lenenscascog sn d¢evodanGoronunD 12 25 
BGS 3 bso eos ox 5014 CUO GOGOe aoe 5 1.0 
INOmINSOLINatOMun startet leteraieie aleleleiaein’s 07 
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TABLE XLI~— PERSISTENCE OF MEMBERSHIP OF 6,843 BOY 
SCOUTS ENTERING 309 TROOPS IN 34 STATES AND 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, IN rors 


Number 
of Scouts 

Initially | NumBeER oF SAME RE-REGISTERED IN 

Ente) ——— —— 
States im I9I5 I916 1917 1918 I9I9 
Totals 6,843 3,847 2,367 1,283 663 

Percentage of total 100 56.2 34.6 18.7 6.7 
New = York neces: see 1,004 456 312 181 109 
Pennsylvatiaudepere rete 814 266 163 07 54 
News Jerseyanussas oes 470 300 183 86 47 
Massachusettsmamcn eerie 429 207 202 112 59 
OHIO Ii cisco orien se seme 402 244 147 88 35 
UNTO 6 ads aonamn nO Abo 301 220 104 53 28 
Michigan) 470 gece 208 204 114 50 24 
IMASSOUTIE renee oer 233 144 73 25 9 
Gonnecticutarraseneeceaee 207 141 114 74 29 
€XdS Pe we Solace eck 206 86 18 9 
Tndiatiavcc. ce cies nescae ee 203 110 66 29 15 
Towa ...-..2-6...2-000e 165 99 77 45 31 
Mirginiave. a enierec ten te 154 84 42 21 13 
Maryland face semen 144 102 77 56 38 
Wisconsin ee ee 136 107 75 47 22 
WWansas terse ere ce 117 77 31 14 6 
CAMDIGISTIE. cocabconooocs 116 68 60 15 8 
ital erie oa emeore 108 75 34 22 14 
Maine 4a. Sartre 102 74 35 26 15 
Wiest Vilieinia nanny 100 68 43 28 13 
Oklahoma #05 s2s 07 60 ay 20 8 
GeOrgias ain ssmaewen sine QI 52 32 13 7 
Minnesotameemrer eerie 90 67 45 23 8 
"Tennesseeie sen niae coe cas 83 46 24 13 (0) 
Nebraskawe seen teres 81 30 12 18 4 
North Carolinas 79 59 45 30 17 
New Hampshire........ oh) 39 24 14 7 
Colorado geet. peer 67 50 25 17 7 
Alabamay-gie, ¢.5cmcgeee 59 31 21 9 4 
District of Columbia.... 55 36 18 4 4 
WMermontinn tie ssee eee 56 16 15 9 8 
SouthmGarolinagen eee 54 AI 26 II 9 
iKMentuck vine anaes 54 40 22 6 fe) 
OLegom ian ye rca 51 24 7 2 (0) 
PIOFIdG we ake et viscose 59 25 18 7 2 
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IV. Boy Scout Relationships 


The Scout troops studied in Indiana have been recruited 
largely from boys already identified with some Sunday school. 
Out of 488 boys giving information on this subject, 438 or 89 
per cent., were Sunday school members when they joined the 
Boy Scouts. Three out of 29 troops studied make member- 
ship in the troop dependent upon membership in Sunday 
school; 25 do not, and 2 give no information on this point. 


16000 
14000 
12000 
10000 

8000 


NuMBER OF TRooPS 
NumBer OF TROOPS 


1916 = 191 {918 ©1919 


Cuart XXI— Distrisution or MeetinGc Priaces or Boy Scouts 
IN THE UNITED STATES FROM IQI5 TO IQIQ. 


Thirteen of 29 troops regard the activities of the troops as 
expressional work for the Sunday school and 14 do not so 
regard it. Three give no information. Of 30 troops studied, 
all of which are either organized under the auspices of a 
church, or attached to the Sunday school as one of its approved 
activities, 12 engage in Sunday scouting, 15 do not, and 3 
give no information. 

The Indiana troops studied were also recruited largely 
from boys enrolled in the public schools. Of the 577 boys in 
the Indiana troops, 468 were in the public school, 22 had 
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dropped out of school, and 87 gave no information on this 
question. The relation of these boys to industry is indicated 
by the fact that only 89 out of 577 boys report gainful em- 
ployment. Of this number, 57, or 44 per cent., are in messen- 
ger or delivery service, 22 are salesmen, 13 are in manufac- 
turing industries, 5 are employed as farm laborers. 

The following Table XLII will show that there is now a 
slight decrease in the percentage of Boy Scout troops meeting 
in churches and a slight increase in the use of public schools 
for that purpose. The Chart XXI will show, however, that 
the church is still the chief host of the Boy Scouts of America. 


TABLE XLII— MEETING PLACES OF THE BOY SCOUT 
TROOPS IN LHe] UNITED STATES  BYSYEARS 
AND PERCENTAGES* 


YEARS 

(SS SSS 

Places of Meeting I9I5 I9I6 I9I7 1918 I9I9 
Total troops 7,346 9,671 13,199 15,079 16,106 
Charches*... sncasrn ae 47.5 51.2 44.9 43-7 43.2 
YR MAGS Grrl AS ee cse err 33 32 3.4 a5 3.3 
SCHOO Sweat teeta crete 10.5 15.1 Wea 18.3 19.1 
Scout Headquarters ........ 1.6 28 3.6 3.4 4.0 
Community Institutions..... 33 1.0 1.5 NG) 1.8 
Homes. S80255.5528eon Shea 5.5 6.1 5 5.6 4.0 
CAT INOL Ys nit cvere cree Stoerencte raster 4 5 5 Js 4 
Rented Rooms.....-....-.. Paras <3 5 1.0 1.4 
Library®... 00s ese ese ee ee 1.0 1.0 Tek 9 
Miscellaneous ............. 26.9 18.0 21.8 21.1 21.7 


1 Figures obtained from reports of Boy Scouts of America. 


V. The Scout Master 


A study of thirty Scout masters revealed the following 
interesting facts: Fifty per cent. are Sunday school teachers; 
more than 80 per cent. are church members; 60 per cent. hold 
some church office, and go per cent. are regular church attend- 
ants. Sixty-six per cent. are college graduates. Nineteen 
of the thirty say that they have had no special training for 


their work. The average age of twenty-seven Scout masters 
is thirty-four. 
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That these facts are fairly typical of Scout masters in the 
United States will be seen from the following tables, which 
have been prepared from the records in the headquarters of 
the Boy Scouts of America: 


TABLE XLIII— EDUCATION OF SCOUT MASTERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


(BY YEARS AND BY PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS) 


YEARS 

I915* 1916 1917 1918 I9I9 

Otalennatnsice tetas ass 7,007 8,925 123345) 13,743 Ss 
Total number reporting edu- 

CatiOliveracan meer: s 6,627 8,461 T1* 77 7a 2s OA OMmanTAs 3 577 

Number not reporting..... 440 464 568 804 756 

Per Per Per Per Per 

Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 

Grammanrmncrs ce eee vn sees 17.0 18.2 16.6 18.3 18.8 

Commercial Gweusen ce. ies Ae aie nee Bu Xe) 

WighvSchoolimeccn seco 23.3 24.4 26.8 24.6 26.3 

Colle go Gyan wane co isisienie css 59.7 57.4 56.6 53.4 54.0 


1Includes 34 Scout Masters of Foreign Troops. 


Comparing the education of Scout masters in 1919 with 
the education of the Indiana male Sunday school teachers, we 
have the following result: 


Indiana 
Male Sunday 
Scout Masters School Teachers 
Colleremeducation- cise: seis lteerte > visits 54 per cent. 20.93 per cent. 
HighwschoolWeducationna. o. os sass «ses 2013 ee oes 21 SAW eh 


The following table is inserted to show the previous ex- 
perience of Scout masters in work with boys. It will be 
observed that there is a very pronounced tendency to recruit 
the leadership of Scout troops from the ranks of Scouts them- 
selves. In five years the percentage of Scout masters who had 
previously been members of Scout troops increased from 16.8 
per cent. to 45.4 per cent. 
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TABLE XLIV—GROUPS FROM WHICH SCOUT MASTERS 
WERE RECRUITED 


(BY YEARS AND PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS) 
YEARS 


——T—-*>WN>N-SS 
I9QI5* 1916 IQI7 1918 1919 


PROtalamire cera. aerate rte 7,007 8,925 T2345 3574S) LS k 23 
Total number _ reporting 
SOUTCES: ae Sete eran ee 5,385 7,239 9,814 11,269 13,268 
Number not reporting..... 1,682 1,686 2,531 2,474 1,845 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Sunday school teacher..... 18.8 18.3 14.2 15.3 13.7 
VN TCA Se ener crctss 14.0 13.2 0.7 8.6 7.6 
Meaching es. ee wee haste. 6.4 ine 6.0 iS 5.6 
BoySieWOrk gre series. 27.4 20.0 14.8 15.7 9.4 
Boye SCOUtS wm seiemiverst cles 16.8 26.1 43.4 40.3 45.4 
IN Ona aguan coe sone oseon 2.5 4.6 1.9 6.0 ies 
Ministry tects cfesioa terri cae 3.8 a 1.0 1.3 2.4 
Militaryam eo nc eee: 3.4 3.6 4.3 4.3 2.5 
Misceilancoustene ence: 6.9 8.5 4.7 28 2.0 


1Includes 34 Scout Masters of Foreign Troops. 
2 Includes Boys’ Brigade and Playgrounds, 


An inquiry into the present occupation of Scout masters 
shows a definite tendency to draw Scout masters from the mer- 
cantile class. With the exceptions of the engineers and the 


TABLE XLV—OCCUPATION OF SCOUT MASTERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
(BY YEARS AND PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS) 
YEARS 
oT  tW> 
1915* 1916 IQI7 1918 I9I9 


Totalivne coe ccs aot ve 7,067 8,025 12,345 13,743 15,113 
Total number reporting oc- 

CUupationareatee ae see 6,719 7,575 12,009 13,125 14,659 
Number not reporting..... 348 1,350 336 618 454 


Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 


@lerovinianmentn erecta: 24.5 26.3 23.2 22. 19.6 
AOSIVISS GERACE: Aig Gore res AiG) 8 “a 2 6 
TCACHERS aah ent earn tees 11.8 Ter 12.9 11.5 10.9 
Ta wiveraten ccs hansen 2.1 2.7 2.0 1.8 1.6 
Professional Engineer...... 1.0 8 Yi 1.3 1.6 
DOctOt> peiceoses Sxscniesa dy 6 _, 29 Z2n5 3.7 2.3 2.3 
IMexcantilesenme see mieccain ae 25.9 29.8 33.2 41.6 ‘42.1 
Mechanicalet yest os ae 10.3 13.4 8.5 13.1 II.0 
Miscellaneouse seater. aon 18.8 10.6 15.1 5.5 10.3 


1Includes 34 Scout Masters of Foreign Troops. 
Includes Students, Journalists, and Government Employees. 
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mechanical group which have barely held their own, there has 
been a loss in all groups except mercantile. An increase from 
25.9 per cent. in 1915 to 42.1 per cent. in IgIg is an indica- 
tion of the appeal of this organization to the active interest 
of the merchants of the United States. 

The appeal of the Boy Scout program to men who have 
boys of their own is shown by the following table: 


TABLE XLVI— MARITAL STATE OF SCOUT MASTERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


(BY YEARS AND PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS) 
YEARS 


—T4--OS 
I9I5* 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Marital State Total 7,067 8,025 12,345 13,743 15,113 


Married and have boys..... 38.7 32.4 35.4 42.1 Data 
Married, have no boys..... 29.8 29°7 30.8 33.0 not ob- 
Single menses cei ase 31.5 37.6 33.8 24.9 tainable 


1 Includes 34 Scout Masters of Foreign Troops. 


The Boy Scout Movement has had its greatest popularity 
among Protestant people. During the five-year period studied, 
the Catholics made rapid gains, but the percentage of non- 
Protestant leadership is still relatively very low, as will be 
shown by the following table: 


TABLE XLVII —CHURCH PREFERENCES OF SCOUT MASTERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(BY YEARS AND PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS) 
YEARS 


I9I5* 1916 IQI7 1918 1919 


Total ire eee eteee ec s 7,007 8,925 U2 CASEI SAG SES 
Total number _ reporting 
church preference...... 5,593 8,424 11,629 11,987 14,311 
Number not reporting..... 1,474 Sor 716 1,756 802 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Protestants er crepes slererseseie .c06 87.4 86.6 85.8 90.5 84.7 
Roman Catholic 2.5 2.0 3.8 4.8 5.0 
IGKA RE pe aou d Onno dene soe mes 17 1.4 1.8 7 
MICKTNOS moscoaqcostooonegs 2.0 2.1 1.5 1.4 1.4 
ING oe Ameer oc SOO pean 6 1.3 #) 8 1.3 
Miscellaneous ............- 6.2 6.3 748 5.9 


1Includes 34 Scout Masters of Foreign Troops. 
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VI. Summary. 


It is not within the purpose of this study to attempt an 
evaluation of the program and methods of the Boy Scouts 
of America. The facts presented in this chapter are intended 
to show certain tendencies and conditions which should be the 
common knowledge of all persons interested in the moral and 
religious training of boys. Grouping some of these facts for 
the purpose of summarizing this chapter, we can say that for 
the United States: 


Fight out of every ten Scout masters are Protestants, 

Four out of every ten Scout masters are merchants. 

Two out of every ten Scout masters are clergymen. 

Eight out of every ten Scout troops meet in church buildings. 

Four out of every ten Scout masters were formerly Boy 
Scouts. 

Three out of every four Scout masters are married men. 

Eight out of every ten Scout masters are church membets. 

Five out of every ten Scout masters are college graduates. 

The life of a typical Boy Scout is one year, nine months and 
eighteen days. 


IN INDIANA CHURCHES 


Nine out of every ten Boy Scouts are from Sunday schools. 

Nine out of every ten Boy Scouts are in public schools. 

Two out of three Boy Scouts are of Tenderfoot rank. 

One out of four Boy Scouts is a Second Class scout. 

Nine out of one hundred Boy Scouts are First Class scouts. 

One out of five hundred Boy Scouts is a Life Scout. 

Two out of five hundred Boy Scouts are Eagle Scouts. 

One out of four Boy Scouts is thirteen years old. 

Seven out of ten Boy Scouts are between twelve and four- 
teen years of age inclusive. 

Four out of nine church troops practice Sunday-scouting. 

The life of a typical Indiana Boy Scout is one year and seven 
months. 


It is clear that church leaders should give serious consider- 
ation to the program and policies of an organization which 
goes to the church for its housing, its leaders and its members. 
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I. Cost of Education 


One of the most important problems now pressing for 
immediate solution is the problem of financing education in a 
democracy. How much of the wealth of a people should be 
devoted to the education of the rising generation? How shall 
school funds be raised? What general principles shall control 
their distribution? What proportion of the wealth devoted to 
education should be devoted to general culture? What pro- 
portion to vocational training? What proportion to religious 
and moral training? These are some of the questions which 
educational administrators have been trying to answer. 

Important educational commissions are now engaged in 
extensive research in an effort to find the fundamental facts 
upon which to rest the financial policy of public education. 
For years it has been clear that the future of democratic in- 
stitutions could not be protected unless more money could be 
secured for the public schools. In an argument for a more 
liberal financial support of public education, before the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ Association in 1902, President Charles 
W. Eliot, of Harvard University, said: 


My first argument in support of this proposition is that, as a 
nation and on the whole, in spite of many successes, we have met 
with many tailures of various sorts in our efforts to educate the 
whole people, and still see before us many unsurmounted diff- 
culties. It is indisputable that we have experienced a profound 
disappointment in the results thus far obtained from a widely 
diffused popular education. It was a stupendous undertaking at 
the start, and the difficulties have increased with every genera- 
tion. Our forefathers expected miracles of prompt enlighten- 
ment; and we are seriously disappointed that popular education 
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has not defended us against barbarian vices like drunkenness and 
gambling, against increase of crime and insanity, and against 
innumerable delusions, impostors and follies. We ought to spend 
more public money on schools; because the present expenditures 
do not produce all the good results which were expected and 
may reasonably be aimed at." 


Later in the same year, President Eliot addressed the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association on the same theme. 
In this second address he enumerated the gains which had been 
secured for education, and pointed out that each educational 
advance had cost more money but that each had justified itself 
in the eyes of the taxpayers: 


You have doubtless noticed that the gains I have reported are 
chiefly in education above fourteen years of age. There has been 
improvement in the first eight grades since 1870 but it is relatively 
small. Yet the great majority of American children do not get 
beyond the eighth grade. Philanthropists, social philosophers and 
friends of free institutions, is that the fit educational outcome of 
a century of democracy in an undeveloped country of immense 
natural resources? Leaders and guides of the people, is that 
what you think just and safe? People of the United States, is that 
what you desire and intend ? ? 


Stimulated by such appeals, public education is beginning 
to feel the effect of enlarged material resources; and a new 
science of public school accounting and administration is being 
developed. 

Religious education in America is generally conceded to 
be the responsibility of the church. The resources of the state 
are not available for church enterprises. Religious education 
must therefore look to non-state agencies or institutions for 
its support. The church, however, does not even yet realize 
. its responsibility for the moral and spiritual nurture of the 
childhood and youth of America, and of the world. Until very 
recently the church has not taken its educational task seriously. 
Even now, there is great need of an educational crusade that 
will convict the church of the sin of neglecting the spiritual 

* Eliot, C. W., “More Money for the Public Schools,” p. 23. 
? Tbid., pp. 125-127. 
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nurture of its children. At no point is the neglect of the 
church to provide for the spiritual development of its children 
more apparent than in its failure properly to finance religious 
education. 

Before religious education can go much further the ques- 
tion of finance must be squarely faced. How much should a 
local church pay for the religious education of its children? 
What proportion of the entire budget of the church should be 
expended for church schools? What part of the budget for 
church schools should be expended for instruction, for super- 
vision, for textbooks and teaching material, etc.? Before the 
religious educator can find out how much the church should 
pay for religious education he will need to know how much 
churches are now actually expending for religious education. 

This chapter will be devoted to the study of present con- 
ditions. How much money is now raised for religious educa- 
tion purposes in the local church? How and from what 
sources is it raised and how is it distributed or apportioned 
for various educational purposes? With the answers to these 
questions in hand it would be possible to begin the develop- 
ment of standards for expenditures in religious education. 
When a sufficient number of studies, similar to the Indiana 
survey, have been completed, it will be possible to make valua- 
ble comparative tables which can not be attempted in a pioneer 
study. 


IT. Cost of Religious Education in Local 
Churches of Indiana 


GENERAL EXPENSE BUDGET 


There is no uniform system of bookkeeping among the 
Sunday school treasurers in Indiana. No attempt has been 
made by denominational or interdenominational leaders to 
standardize report-blanks or the distribution of items in the 
treasurer’s records. For this reason it has been very hard to 
interpret correctly the records found on the treasurers’ books 
of the 256 schools surveyed in Indiana, It has been possible, 
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however, after very painstaking efforts in all cases, to secure 
a uniform distribution of the items of receipts and expendi- 
tures of 199 schools. These schools are fairly representative 
of the entire group surveyed; and it is believed that they are 
also representative of the Sunday schools of the entire state. 
The following statement shows the distribution of the receipts 
and expenditures of the 199 schools for one year: 


TABLE XLVIII— RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF 199 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TREASURERS 
FOR ONE YEAR 


1. Amount Received by Sunday Schools During Fiscal Year Immediately 
Preceding the Date of Survey (See Chart XXII): 


a. From regular class and individual contributions........ $53,622.00 
b.:-Fromecollections: toryspecialipurposesascce- maces) 18,898.00 
cy _Kromeeitts: or, heduestsia:.ne.cntiae ee are tac eeuerieer: 738.00 
de Hrommuinvestedsbandstatien see sart rth etaierec eee 145.00 
e. From concerts, entertainments, suppers, etc., not included 
Ii) -LCD) area Se ete e ties toe ae nee cal eee eee 1,364.00 
Peron tiemocalechiitchssreastnyamedscimmcee nitrate 492.00 
g. From sale of quarterlies and supplies.................. 35.00 
otalzamounts received cmmrecnersreei cereeteeite tiers $75,294.00 


2. Amount Expended During the Fiscal Year for Support of Local 
Schools: 
Other 
Salaries Expense 


(1) Administration and control: 
For services of officers........- $ 265.00 
For record books, report cards, 
stationery, etc., used by officers 


anduteachersvatanee emer ek $ 2,396.00 
(2) Instruction and supervision: 
- For services of teachers........ 172.00 
For services of supervisors, mu- 
SICIANS "EtCa wee le ee ee 2,678.00 


For textbooks, lesson-helps, 
papers and supplies used in 


teaching Sem cerns soem eee rine 24,017.00 
(3) Operation of plant: 
For services of janitor.......... 511.00 
For fuel, light, water and supplies 817.00 


(4) Maintenance: 


Repairs of plant and equipment 
and replenishment of worn-out 
CCUIPINEht wana seine 1,212.00 
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TABLE XLVIII— RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF 190 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TREASURERS 


FOR ONE YEAR — Continued 


Outlay: 


Purchase of new equipment and 
erection or purchase of new 
DIGH Fete ns eis. choiere wus cence ee 


Other expenditures for library, 
recreation, health, etc. ........ 33.00 


2,841.00 


3,920.00 


Total for support of local school $3,659.00 $35,203.00 $38,862.00 


3. Amount Expended by the Sunday School Treasurer for the Support of 
Other Religious Work: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


CONTRI BUTI ONS 
COLLECTIONS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
GIFTS OR BEQUESTS 
CHURCH TREASURY 
INVESTMENTS 

SALE OF QUARTERLIES 


Rovlocal churchyforits suppotte. oe sen. 
To missionary, educational and other general 
boardssotethes denomination sa. cere crs 
To inter-denominational, educational, or mis- 
SIONAL yee OL@AllIZatl Ons amen ieee eit ere 


To other benevolent enterprises: 

a. Within the community......... $1,133.00 
ls WhtaiinvieS MEIN Sa oheooodnoss 984.00 
¢. Within foreign Jands.......... 3,161.00 
dmUndesionatediancs-tasesia seis cclee 1,875.00 


e. Total for benevolent enterprises......... 


Total amount expended for support of other 
PEMIPIOUSEWOLKsebey teas siecatye tne kere siete 


Grandttotaliexpended’eecacncec ce noises 


Per CENT 
30 40 


$ 5,414.00 
17,147.00 
1,043.00 
7,153.00 
$30,757.00 
ee ee $69,717.00 


CHART XXII — Sources or INCOME oF 199 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Examining, first, the expense items in the above statement, 
it will be profitable to note the relative amounts expended 
during one year for the different expense items, as shown in 
the following table. 
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TABLE XLIX— TOTAL AMOUNT EXPENLCED BY 199 INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS DURING A TWELVE-MONTH 


I 


II 


PERIOD DISTRIBUTED WITH REFERENCE TO 


THE MAJOR PURPOSES FOR WHICH THE 


MONEY WAS EXPENDED. 


PurRPOSES FOR WHICH EXPENDED: 
Grand Total Expenditure 


Total spent for support of local school........... 
(1) For administration and control.............. 
(a) For services of officers........... $ 265 
(b) For record books, report cards, 
stationery, etc., used by officers 


and "teachers! rm.csa oe eens 2,396 
(2) For instruction and supervision.............. 
(a) For services of teachers.......... 172 

(b) For services of supervisors, musi- 
CLANS HIELO Sa caren serie teeter 2,678 


(c) For textbooks, lesson-helps, papers 
and supplies used in teaching... 24,017 
(3) shor operation on the plant cnr eect: 
(ade Boriservices om anitonnearecen tee SII 
(b) For fuel, light, water and supplies Bi7 
(4) For maintenance; repairs of plant and equip- 
ment and replenishment of worn-out equip- 
MMIENED oe iol otic ee re he oe hoe cameron histor 
(5) For outlay; purchase of new equipment and 
erection or purchase of new plant........... 
(6) Other expenditures for library, recreation, 


healthy Eee se stetateccisc chess ooers ote aan eer 
Salaries: ,hacc nati cetioneietee encom 33 

Other Expenses iss case. ees ey. 3,920 

Total spent by Sunday school for support of other 
TE]IPIOUISH WOT Kereta tte cldcieiae ueetteertale 

(1) To local church for its support.............. 


(2) To missionary, educational and other general 
boardsvot the denominationmeress ereeerree. 
(3) To inter-denominational education, or mis- 
SIONnary sOLeanizationceereee ceri ati 
(4) To other benevolent enterprises............. 


(a) Within the community........... Trac 
(bs Wathinethemnationcesr cere 984 
(QW ithins foreign slandsaa. sea 3,161 
(di) eUndesionated ape eee 1,875 


Chart XXIV. 


other religious purposes. 


AMOUNT 
$69,717 


26,867 


1,328 


1,212 
2,841 
3,953 


30,757 
5,414 


17,147 


1,043 
7,153 


PrErR- 
CENTAGE 
100. 


55:8 
3.8 


38.5, 


1.9 


1.7 
4.1 
5.7 


44.1 
78 


24.6 


1S 
10.3 


The expenditures for the local school are graphically illustrated by 


The eye catches at once the fact that 55.8 per cent. of the 
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expenses for one year are for the support of the local schools 
and that 44.2 per cent. of the annual income is expended for 
Of the amount (55.8 per cent.) ex- 
pended on the local school 34.5 per cent. is for textbooks and 
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supplies used in teaching and 21.3 per cent. for all other local 
school purposes. (See Charts XXIII and XXIV, Table LXI.) 


FOR SUPPORT OF 
LOCAL SCHOOL 


FOR SUPPORT OF sR 
OTHER RELIGIOUS WORK Rss 


CHart XXIII —PerrcentaGE or TotraL EXPENDITURES OF 199 
InpiIANA SunpDAy ScHoots Durinc a Twetve-MontH Perriop 
SPENT FoR (a) Support or Locat ScHoot AND (b) FOR 
SUPPORT OF OTHER RELIGIOUS WorK. 


While the items are not comparable in all cases, due largely 
to the element of volunteer service in the church school, it will 
be helpful to compare this table of expenses of 199 Indiana 
Sunday schools with a similar statement compiled from the 
public school records of 103 American cities. This statement 
was prepared by Dr. Harlan Updegraff and published in Bulle- 
tin, 1912, No. 5, of the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton,cD.G: 


TABLE L— PER CENT. OF TOTAL EXPENSES FOR VARIOUS 
ITEMS OF THE BUDGETS OF 103 AMERICAN CITIES 


Items Per CENT. 
Total 100.00 
MotalmexpenSesarcenera le CONtOlscnrspecieitce orem eis alosioistsiern «ve lenete wis 3.45 
Salarieswot teacnersalleschoolsim sacs sae sto eenresa se 68.92 
Salaries and expenses of supervision, all schools.............. 2.15 
Textbooks, stationery and general school supplies, all schools. . 3.45 
Janitors, engineers and firemen, all schools................... 6.92 
Other expenses of operation, all schools...................55. 5.23 
Apparatus and equipment, including repairs and replacements 
PNET E OLR Hee Mee tee alec inte le Sree encabaial cha, 6 aft ciladebava ade giclee 1.57 
Repaticn Combi dings weer ser parents oiuelon-ecr-rs eis eioisiete cieteterte era shelenots 5.64 
MiscellancouSmexpenSesme i ieisei a cissiitiss s)anlesocsueloja si ctsie's ofa) Seley 2.67 


EXPENDITURES FOR THE SUPPORT OF LOCAL SCHOOLS 


The amount of educational service purchased by the local 
church is measured by the expenditure for local school pur- 
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poses and not by the total expenditure of the school. In other 
words, only 55.8 per cent. of the money raised by the local 
church school is used to provide educational training for the 
children, youth and adults of the local church. 

Table LI distributes the amounts expended by the local 
school for the support of its own work, with the exception 
of the amounts expended for salaries. Table LII shows the 
distribution of salary items for local schools. The salary 
items, it will be noted, are negligible with the exception of the 
third quartile in the urban schools, and here the table indicates 
that one-fourth of the city churches expend more than $11.66 
annually for salaries and three-fourths expend less than that 
amount, with the typical church school expending nothing for 
salaries. For all other expenses, besides the relatively insignifi- 
cant amount expended for salary, Table LI shows a median 
expense for each school of $100.75. One-fourth of the schools 
expend less than $40.62 each year; one-fourth expend more 
than $230.35; and half of the schools expend less than 
$100.75, while half expend more than that amount. There are 
two modal points in Table LI; one is the $80 to 89.99 group, 
and the other is the $150 to $174.99 group, with 6.5 per cent. 
of all the schools in each group. The difference between the 
expenses for rural and urban schools is seen in the following 
statements : 


One-fourth of the rural schools expend less than $23,75 each, 


annually. 

One-fourth of the urban schools expend less than $80.00 each, 
annually. 

One-half of the rural schools expend less than $45.75 each, 
annually. 

One-half of the rural schools expend more than $45.75 each, 
annually. 

One-half of the urban schools expend less than $172.22 each, 
annually. 

One-half of the urban schools expend more than $172.22 each, 
annually. 

One-fourth of the rural schools expend less than $84.67 each, 
annually. 

One-fourth of the urban schools expend more than $325 each, 
annually. 
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TABLE LI—THE AMOUNT OF MONEY (NOT INCLUDING 
SALARIES) EXPENDED PER SUNDAY SCHOOL FOR THE 
SUPPORT OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL AS SHOWN BY 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE EXPENDITURES 
OF 199 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
ScHoots Wuicu Report Havinc EXPENDED FOR THE 
Support oF THE LocaL ScHooL, EXCEPTING 
SALARIES, AMOUNTS INDICATED: 


AMOUNT RURAL AND URBAN RURAL URBAN 

Per- Per- Per- 
_ Number centage Number centage Number centage 

Total Reporting. 199 100.0 71 35.7 128 64.3 
SUO OOM eens I 5 I 1.4 fo) 0 
O0.0I— 4.99...... 5 2.5 2 2.8 3 2.3 
5.00— 9.99...... I & I 1.4 0 Ke) 
I10.00-14.99...... 5 2.5 3 4.2 2 1.6 
15.00-19.99...... 10 5.0 7 9.9 3 a3 
20.00-24.99...... 8 4.0 5 7.0 3 2.3 
25.00-29.99...... 5 2.5 3 4.2 2 1.6 
30.00-34.99...... 8 4.0 5 7.0 3 23 
35.00-39.99...... 6 3.0 3 4.2 3 2.3 
40.00-44.99...... 6 3.0 5 7.0 I 8 
45.00-49.99...... 4 2.0 3 4.2 I 8 
50.00-59.99...... 8 4.0 5 7.0 & 23 
60.00-69.99...... 7 3.5 4 5.6 33 aa 
70.00-79.9Q9...... 8 4.0 3 4.2 5 3.9 
80.00-89.99...... 13 6.5 7 9.9 6 4.7 
Q0.00-99.99...... B 1.5 2 28 I 8 
100.00-124.99.... 10 5.0 I 1.4 9 7.0 
125.00-149.99..... II 5.5 3 4.2 8 6.3 
150.00-174.99..... 13 6.5 4 5.6 9 7.0 
175.00-199.99..... 9 4.5 4 5.6 5 3.9 
200.00—249.99..... 13 6.5 Co) 0 q3 10.2 
250.00—299.99..... II 5.5 te) 0 II 8.6 
300.00-349.99..... 3 1.5 0) 0 3 2.4 
350.00-399.99..... 6 3.0 (0) .0 6 4.7 
400.00-449.99..... I 5 fo) me) I 8 
450.00—499.99..... 2 1.0 (a) 0 2 1.6 
500.00-549.99..... 2 1.0 0) 0 2 1.6 
550.00-599.99...-. 2 1.0 (a) x) Fi 1.6 
600.00-649.99..... 3 1.5 (0) .0 3 2.9 
650.00-699.99..... 2 1.0 (0) xe) 2 1.6 
750.00-799.99..... I 5 0 .0 I 8 
800.00-849.99..... 3 1.5 fo) .0 3 2.4 
850.00-899.99..... I a (0) 0 I 8 
9Q00.00-949.99..... 3 1.5 (0) 0 3 2.4 
9Q50.00—999.99...-- 2 1.0 (6) .O 2 1.6 
1000.00—1099.99. - . 2 1.0 0) 0 2 1.6 
1200.00-1249.99... I 5 (6) .0 I 8 
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TABLE LI—THE AMOUNT OF MONEY (NOT INCLUDING 
SALARIES) EXPENDED PER SUNDAY SCHOOL FOR THE 
SUPPORT OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL AS SHOWN BY 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE EXPENDITURES 
OF 199 INDIANA» SUNDAY SCHOOLS — 


Continued 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
Mode mere -cia.- $ 80— 80.90......... $15.00-19.99........- $100.00-124.99 
150-174.99.......-. 80.00-89.99.......+-- 150.00-174.99 
Median STOOPS eecccuisn cere: SAS 75h cee sees eet $172.22 
teaiales serehia eras AOO2 ats en sonnets Py Are Dee 0.00 
Ogden setae seiselee ZO QE Ne tec perme Ore aNe SAO7 sa iie cass ose leelebates 325.00 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 


TABLE LII—THE AMOUNT OF MONEY EXPENDED FOR 
SALARIES OF LOCAL SCHOOL WORKERS BY 
199 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ScHOooLs REpPoRTING EXPENDING THE AMOUNT INDICATED: 


AMOUNT RURAL AND URBAN RURAL URBAN 

Per- Per- Per- 

Number centage Number centage Number centage 
Total reporting.. 199 100.0 67 Bou 132 66.3 
ROM ogonoas aes 154 77.4 62 92.5 92 69.7 
0.0I— 4.99..... I 0.5 (0) Ke) I 0.8 
5.00— 9.99..... 8 4.0 3 4.5 5 3.8 
10.00-14.99..... 4 2.0 I 1.5 2 AS 
15.00-19.99..... I 0.5 fo) 0 I 0.8 
20.00—29.99..... 6 3.0 I 1.5 5 3.9 
30.00—39.99..... I 5.0 (a) Ke) I 8 
40.00-49.99..... 4 2.0 0 0 4 3.0 
50.00-59.99..... I 0.§ (0) 0 I 0.8 
60.00-69.99..... te) 0 (1) 0 (9) 0 
70.00-79.99..... 3 1.5 Co) 0 3 2.3 
80.00-89.99..... 3 1.5 (0) 0 3 2.3 
90.00-99.99..... 0 .0 ) 0 3 2.3 
100.00-124.99.... 4 2.0 0 0 4 3.0 
125.00-149.99.... 2 1.0 (0) 0 2) 1.5 
150.00-174.99.... 2 1.0 Ca) 0 2 1.5 
175.00-199.99.... 2 1.0 0 .0 2 15 
200.00-249.99.... I 0.5 0) .0 I 0.8 
475.00-499.99.... I 0.5 0 0 I 08 
550.00-574.99.... I 0.5 Co) 0 I 0.8 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 
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TABLE LIII—THE AMOUNT OF MONEY EXPENDED PER 
SUNDAY SCHOOL FOR RECORD BOOKS, REPORT 
CARDS, STATIONERY, ETC,-USED BY LOCAL 
OFFICERS AND TEACHERS OF 108 IN- 

DIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ScHoots ReportiING ExpENDING THE AMOUNT INDICATED 


BOTH RURAL AND RURAL URBAN 
URBAN COMMUNITIES COMMUNITIES 

Amount Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
Total Reporting 1098 100.0 69 34.7 129 65.3 
Sie Omics oes 107 53.8 50 72.5 57 43.9 
0.0I- 4.990 34 17ar 14 20.3 20 15.4 
5.00 — 9.99 13 6.6 3 4.3 10 GAY |. 
10.00 — 14.99 8 4.1 2 2.9 6 4.6 
15.00 — 19.90 7 3.6 Ce) 0. 7 5.4 
20.00 — 24.99 4 20 (0) 0. 4 3.1 
25.00 — 49.99 14 Ver oO 0. 14 Tet 
50.00 — 99.99 9 4.6 (0) 0. 9 7.1 
100.00 — 149.99 I aS (0) 0. I 8 

150.00 — 349.99 (0) 0. (0) 0. 0 0. 

350.00 — 374.99 I 0.5 (0) 0. I 0.8 


(Table based on data from 198 of 256 schools surveyed.) 


TABLE LIV—THE AMOUNT OF MONEY EXPENDED PER 
SUNDAY SCHOOL FOR SERVICES OF SUPERVISORS, 
MUSICIANS, ETC., IN 199 INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


ScHoots ReporTING EXPENDING THE AMOUNT INDICATED 
BOTH RURAL AND 


URBAN RURAL URBAN 
Amount Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
Total Reporting 199 100.0 69 34.7 130 65.3 
SR O.OUs aac a: 172 86.5 69 100.0 103 79.2 
0.01 -— 4.99 2 1.0 te) O. 2 1.5 
5.00 — 9.99 2 1.0 (0) oO. 2 1.5 
10.00 — 14.99 2 1.0 o O. 2 1.5 
15.00 — 19.99 ) 0. oO 0. () 0. 
20.00 — 24.90 3 1.5 () 0. 3 23 
25.00 — 49.99 5 2.5 fo) 0. 5 3.9 
50.00 — 99.99 4 2.0 ) 0. 4 3.0 
100.00 — 149.99 3 1.5 oO 0. 3 2.3 
150.00 — 199.99 3 1.5 oO O. 2 28 
200.00 — 299.99 I 5 (0) 0. I 8 
300.00 — 399.99 I 5 (8) oO. I 8 
400.00 — 499.99 Co) mo) Co) 0. a) 0. 
500.00 — 599.99 I a ) 0. I 8 


(Report based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 
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Later tables will show that the expenses per pupil for 
average attendance are nearly equal in rural and urban 
communities. 

A study of Table LV will reveal one reason for the diffi- 
culty in securing uniform reports from Sunday school officers. 
It will be seen that 72.5 per cent. of the rural schools and 43.9 
per cent. of the urban schools do not expend any money out 
of the school treasuries for record and report books, blanks 
or cards. This means that the secretaries furnish at their 
own expense tablets or note paper for temporary records and 
that no permanent, uniform records are kept. 

The next items in the expense list of local schools which 
should receive special study are those listed under “Instruc- 
tion and supervision.” There are three items under this head- 
ing, namely: 

(1) For SERvIcEs OF TEACHERS 

We have already seen (Table XLII) that 92.5 per cent. of 
the rural and 69.7 per cent. of the urban schools are entitrely 
without salaried service for supervision, teaching, music, jani- 
tor, or for any other service. The total amount of salary 
paid in one year to the administrative officers of 199 schools 
was $265; and the total amount paid for the service of teachers 
by the same schools was $172. In the public schools the 
expense for teaching is from 60 per cent. to 68 per cent. of 
the total budget. 


(2) For Services oF SuPERvisorS, Musicians, Etc. 
Table LIV tells its own story. One hundred per cent. of, 
the rural schools and 79.2 per cent. of the urban schools are 
entirely without salaried supervision. The greater part of the 
expense for supervision in the urban schools is for the services 
of musicians. In the public schools the expense for super- 
vision is from 7 per cent. to Io per cent. of the entire budget, 


(3) For Trextsooxs, LESSON-HELPS AND SupPLIES UseEp 
IN TEACHING 


Table LV distributes the expenses of 199 Indian schools 
for textbooks, lesson-helps, and supplies used in teaching. 
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TABLE LV—THE AMOUNT OF MONEY EXPENDED PER 
SUNDAY SCHOOL FOR TEXTBOOKS, LESSON-HELPS, 
PAPERS AND SUPPLIES USED IN TEACHING, 

AS SHOWN BY EXPENDITURES OF 199 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ScHoots Reportinc ExPENDING THE AMouNT INDICATED 
BOTH RURAL AND 


URBAN RURAL URBAN 
Amount Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
Total Reporting 199 100.0 73 36.68 126 63.3 
SMO Ole et. 8 4.0 3 4.1 5 4.0 
0.0l — 4.99 6 3.0 I 1.4 5 4.0 
5.00.- 9.99 6 3.0 2, By, 4 82 
10.00 — 14.00 5 2.5 5 6.8 (0) 0. 
15.00 — 19.99 9 4.5 5 6.8 4 B22) 
20.00 — 29.99 18. 9.0 II 15.0 W) 5.6 
30.00 — 39.99 014 5.5 8 11.0 3 2.4 
40.00 — 49.99 14 7.0 9 123 5 4:0 
50.00 — 59.99 10 5.0 4 5.5 6 4.8 
60.00 — 69.99 12 6.0 7 9.6 5 4.0 
70.00 - 79.99 8 4.0 4 5.5 4 3.2 
80.00 — 89.99 8 4.0 5 6.8 B 2.4 
90.00 — 99.99 I 0.5 I 1.4 a) oO. 
100.00 — 124.99 18 9.0 4 5.5 14 Tit 
125.00 — 149.99 15 1G 8 4.1 12 9.5 
150.00 — 174.99 13 6.5 I 1.4 12 9.5 
175.00 — 199.99 4 2.0 (0) 0. 4 3:2 
200.00 — 249.99 9 4.5 (0) 0. 9 7.2 
250.00 — 299.99 4 2.0 fe) 0. 4 BE 
300.00 — 349.99 5 2.5 0) oO. 5 4.0 
350.00 — 399.99 4 2.0 te) 0. 4 Be 
400.00 — 499.99 4 2.0 Co) 0. 4 a2 
500.00 — 599.99 3 1.5 oO 0. 3 2.4 
600.00 — 699.99 a 1.0 fe) 0. P; 1.6 
700.00 — 799.99 I 0.5 oO 0. I 0.8 
800.00 — 824.99 I 0.5 Co) 0. I 0.8 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
Miediatte vender tase CO On OOS AD SO iieretcayeeiete ore! 121.45 
Leas PORE ears QT QO. hecie stoi afoisters BIT Gs ate oie eee 47.50 
Gere entee Meoessretiioie's PS TCSO. Me sie cctats lave OOOO ieee ee 207.50 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 


This item does not include crayon, blackboard, etc. It is lim- 
ited to the curriculum supplies used by the pupil for school 
and home work. The average amount expended per school 
for this purpose is $120.68. One-fourth of the schools 
expend less than $27.20 a year, and one-fourth expend more 
than $151.50 a year. Between these two points is the median 
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expenditure of $73.12 a year. While the average is $120.68, 
there are as many schools expending less than $73.12 as 
there are schools expending more than that amount. The 
median for rural schools is $42.50 and for urban schools, 
$121.45. The lower 25 per cent. of the rural schools expend 
less than $21.75 and the lower 25 per cent. of the urban schools 
expend less than $47.50. The upper 25 per cent. of the rural 
schools expend more than $69.60 and the upper 25 per cent. of 
the urban schools expend more than $207.50. 

The expense for textbooks and teaching supplies in the 
199 church schools of Indiana is 34.5 per cent. of the entire 
budget. This is a much higher percentage of the total school 
budget than the same item sustains to the total budget of the 
public schools. 

The approved distribution of items of expense in the 
budget of the public schools is indicated in the following table 
from Strayer and Thorndike, Educational Administration, 
Pp. 324. 

PerCent. Per Cent. 
of Totals of Totals 
Teachinewand supervision icomens asin eeereeeeeie 70 to 75 


Supenvisionsalonewiromemmere sere cee ciee 7 to 10 
Teaching alone, fromerecn aw aie eee. 60 to 68 
Janitors’ salaries, PR ats RRO OLR oe ae 5 to 7 
Mextbookssandastppliesse trom emer ne 4 to 6 
Bisel Fron 8 asia he cetera sees verve tela ot cvererarektoosttesi ees: 5 to b | 
Repairs; £rOMl 7 co.cc eine helene inne eee a dees 3 to 5 


The relative ranking of the cost of textbooks can not be 
determined by a comparison with this table because of the 
voluntary service of church school teachers, and also because 
janitor services, fuel and repairs are charged to the general 
expense of the church, in most churches. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to find the cost of textbooks and teaching supplies 
for each pupil in average attendance upon the church school 
and then compare this cost with the cost of textbooks and 
teaching supplies in the public schools. 

Table LVI shows 160 Indiana Sunday schools distributed 
with reference to rural or urban location of the Sunday school 
and the amount of money expended per pupil in average 
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TABLE LVI—THE AMOUNT OF MONEY EXPENDED PER 
PUPIL IN AVERAGE ATTENDANCE FOR TEXTBOOKS, 
LESSON-HELPS, PAPERS AND SUPPLIES USED IN 
TEACHING IN 160 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS, DIS- 
TRIBUTED WITH REFERENCE TO RURAL OR 
URBAN LOCATION OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AMOUNT RURAL AND URBAN 
EXPENDED Per PupILin Ursan ScHoots Rurat ScHOooLs ScHOOLS 
AVERAGE DaILy ATTENDANCE Number Number Number 


MROtAlSwennc Tee 166 57 
COOSA OOM sso aie (0) (0) 


j=) 
oH 


=" 


fea 
* COOH OO HOON D FHWAN NUN OM HNARHH WODHS 


O00 = 7-00 oe Soh aes nee oe ae 


OO 4 (Ole Iaiaia Sas tol a Oc Ok 


2 OO=2. 00 cro eieely aaroisteeyeis «ince 


9 9OCODOD CDOOKR HF COWKHNHNH NWONDNNMNWDH HAD H 


Modesmer meee isons $.90-$.99 $.80-$.89 $.90-$.99 


.69 : 
(OSS socbosowens boocdueee 1.41 1.33 1.45 
(Table based on data from 160 of 251 schools surveyed.) 
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attendance for textbooks, lesson-helps, papers and supplies 
used in teaching. The median annual expense for each pupil 
in average attendance for all schools is $.989; for rural schools 
$.92, and for urban schools $1.04. The mode or most com- 
mon expenditure is from $.90 to $.99, or approximately at 
the median point. One-fourth of the rural schools spend less 
than $.675, and one-fourth of the urban schools spend less 
than $.697. One-fourth of the rural schools spend more than 
$1.325 and one-fourth of the urban schools spend more than 
$1.447. The fact that rural and urban expenditures per child 
are so nearly equal suggests that both types of schools use a 
common minimum of teaching supplies, and also that graded 
lessons, which are more common in the urban schools, are 
not materially adding to the cost of operating urban schools. 

The per-capita cost of public school textbooks based on 
total school enrollment in free textbook states is available for 
purposes of general comparison of the cost of church school 
and public school textbooks. The following table includes 
data from nine representative states in which free textbooks 
have been in operation for a period of years:+ 


TABLE LVII— PER CAPITA COST OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEXT- 
BOOKS (ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL) BASED 
ON TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN NINE 
FREE-TEXTBOOK STATES 


Per CAPITA PERCENTAGE OF 
Cost OF Cost oF TEXT- 
TEXTBOOKS BASED BOOKS TO TOTAL 
STATE ON ENROLLMENT Cost oF SCHOOLS 
Maine mcrcacite medetes lence srercterters .96 (0) 
Maryland eidccay te cisetniete outtake 82 Soe 
‘Massachusetts scan vce ccieeristacem 79 1.93 
New, Elampshirele.--emscttmecers 92 2.72 
NewJiersey 2s Seaccine co ecco s BI 1.78 
Rennisylvatiiamericecece erento: 82 2.49 
Rhodemislandiras sce eee 1,22 3.78 
Wermontae ncn sss cloae sects votes 76 2.58 
IWiyomiing oes cut ssiemine octre deo 1.25 3.45 


In 1915, the New York State Department of Efficiency 
and Economy reported on the probable expenditure necessary 


*See Bulletin 1915, No. 36, United States Bureau of Education. 
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to supply all elementary and secondary school pupils in the 
state with free books. “This investigation indicates that the 
probable cost of installation of a system of furnishing free 
textbooks to all the pupils in the public schools of the state 
would be an average of $1.2348 for each elementary school 
pupil, and $4.8487 for each secondary school pupil, if pur- 
chased from private publishers at prices paid by the City of 
New York. No estimate has been made of the cost of publica- 
tion by the State itself. The cost of renewal, or the annual cost 
of a free textbook system for New York State, is estimated 
from the annual cost in free textbook cities of the state as 
follows: In elementary schools, $.6456; in secondary schools, 
$1.5833.” * 

The cost of required basic school books for Indiana in 
1920 is shown in the accompanying table: 


Number oF Books Cost oF 
NAME oF TEXTBOOK Usep By PuPiL Book or Books 
1920 

MOtals meres 2 iierqcrass nise'e ae's:c ios 3.80 25 $12.07 

des ekaelate” S.C On ADO NOOr OC CO OS I 22 
inst Readerpenints cs arcsec ten ee ee i 23 
Second WReaderay. ct. gets cote .c tei sidsres I .30 
hind g@Read erie. ore is creciseiecie ayers I .37 
IMaEDAa S| ING? 6 Seq nEmoeuouT ComeOe D I 44 
irtipeaderactarce eres ae tets's cxeia.oxers I 44 
ATIC MetiGw str. tospier lest oies c eiisocie.seee 2 .90 
(GGrarmimare We a clo te cise cies vlefslels = ctes's 36 2 1.45 
Georraphiy ernie cere eiscuse ernie) s 2 3.13 
TAIStORY westerteere rel taakere te ceo sks olerete aval I 1.55 
Phy siolorygrvel- sts clesssloasiacce oystsierci= ere. 2 1.68 
Spellingoweriyee ace cece clecievs ari tsar e 2 72 
VAT tinh umes ertie enera tate ook ces Moreh ola <tzsye 8 64 


A total of twenty-five books covering a period of eight 
years cost $12.07. This original cost of $12.07 must be 
divided by two because the average life of elementary public 
school textbooks is two years. 

Durability is a prime factor in reducing the cost of text- 
books for public school pupils, and durability is one of the 
chief reasons that the actual cost of the excellent graded 


1 Bulletin, 1915, No. 36, United States Bureau of Education. 
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Sunday school literature is less than the more temporary 
lesson material which it has displaced. 

No attempt has been made to compare the quantity of 
material used by pupils in the public schools with the quantity 
of material used by Sunday school pupils. Neither has the 
quality, mechanical structure or pedagogical excellence of the 
two bodies of literature been compared. It is not the purpose 
of this section of the report to suggest that, under present 
conditions, the present quantity and quality of material could 
be produced for less than the present rates. It is rather the 
purpose of the report to suggest that there are evidences of 
waste, which may be eliminated with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the cost of curriculum material without decreasing 
the efficiency of instruction. The solution of the relatively 
high cost of Sunday school material does not lie with the pub- 
lisher so much as it lies with the consumer. By ordering 
high-grade, durable material at a relatively higher cost, and 
by using care in the preservation and distribution of the ma- 
terial when it has been received, the consumer will be able 
to reduce the cost of teaching material. 

The following are sources of expense for teaching ma- 
terial which increase the cost of instruction but which do 
not add to its effectiveness: 


(1) Tue SHort Lire ofr CHurcH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS AND 
OTHER SupPLies USED IN TEACHING 


The disproportionate cost of church school textbooks over 
public school textbooks is due largely to the short life of 
church school literature. The public school books are used 
from year to year until the text is worn out or until the text 
has been replaced by a newer and better book. Public school 
textbooks are better bound and, on the whole, more durable 
than church school textbooks. The common practice of dat- 
ing church school texts so that particular lessons are assigned 
to certain designated calendar dates, tends to prevent the use 
of perfectly good textbook material after the specific date 
for which it has been issued. This plan saves postage for 
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the publishers because the textbooks are issued serially and 
mailed at reduced postal rates; but it tends to limit the use 
of each lesson to one Sunday. After the Sundays for which 
lessons have been dated have passed, the lesson material is 
usually destroyed even though it is new and has nothing the 
matter with it except that it is “out of date.” No pedagogical 
value is added by dating church school lessons. The practice 
leads to an inexcusable waste of valuable lesson material and 
adds very materially to the cost of church school operation. 

The issuance of textbooks in paper-bound “quarterly” 
form tends to lower the durability and decrease the life of 
textbook material. An attempt was made to determine the 
actual life of church school textbooks; but the church school 
secretaries and treasurers had kept no records which would 
give this information. In the opinion of careful observers 
the rule is one year. In the public schools, elementary text- 
books last two years and high school textbooks, three years. 


(2) THE CarELEss DISTRIBUTION OF LEAFLET LESSONS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY Papers, CARDS AND OTHER 
TEACHING MATERIAL 


It has become customary for church schools to distribute 
free papers, picture cards and other free literature to the 
church school classes each week. Often this material is not 
correlated with the textbook material; teachers seldom make 
any attempt to apply this supplementary literature to the regu- 
lar lessons; frequently the papers are not suited to the age 
and experience of the pupils who receive them. It frequently 
happens that care is not exercised in the ordering of these 
supplies and large quantities remain unused each Sunday. 
Because the literature is dated, it is not used on later occasions. 


(3) Inprrect Tax For DENOMINATIONAL BENEVOLENCES 


Denominational charities and other benevolent or mission- 
ary causes are frequently supported from the profits on church 
school publications. The price of each textbook, in such cases, 
must contain the indirect tax which the publisher later turns 
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over to some worthy cause; but which does not tend to improve 
the quality of the textbooks or to reduce their price. 

Turning from the cost of instruction to the operation and 
maintenance of the plant in which instruction is given, it will 
be observed at once that, while 199 churches paid out of their 
treasuries only $492 in one year for the expenses of their 
church schools, the churches regard their schools as members 
of the church family and, with rare exceptions, charged them 


Per Cent 
SUPPORT OF SCHOOL 9 10 20 30 40 


INSTRUCTION ® 
OTHER EXPENDITURES 
CAPITAL OuTLAY 
ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATION OF PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 


OTHER RELIGIOUS WORK 


DENOM. BOARDS 
OrnHer BENEV. WORK 
Local CHURCH 
INTEROENOM. ORG. 


® [NCLUDING TEXTBOOKS 


CHart XXIV — PErcenTAGE OF ToraAL AMOUNT EXPENDED FoR LOCAL 
ScHoo, AND OTHER RELIGIous WorK DurRING A TweEtve-MontTH 
Periop BY 199 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


nothing for housing and physical maintenance: 91.5 per cent. 
of the churches charge their schools nothing for janitor serv- 
ice; 84.4 per cent. of the schools paid nothing for new equip- 
ment and the erection or purchase of new plants; 85.4 per 
cent. paid nothing for fuel, light, water or supplies, and 82.9 
per cent. paid nothing for repairs of plant and equipment and 
replenishment of worn-out equipment. This does not mean 
that the churches are adequately housing their schools. It 
means, in most cases, that the church schools occupy rooms 
which have been heated, lighted and equipped for the regular 
worship-services of the churches and no charge has been levied 
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upon the schools for any slight expenses which might have 
been added because of the presence of the church school. 


EXPENDITURES FOR THE SUPPORT OF OTHER RELIGIOUS WORK 


Forty-four and two-tenths per cent. of the expenditures 
of the 199 churches reporting their complete budgets was for 
the support of work outside of their local schools. $5,414, 


TABLE LVIII— THE AMOUNT OF MONEY EXPENDED FOR 
THE SUPPORT OF THE LOCAL CHURCH BY 199 INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, DISTRIBUTED AS TO .RURAL 
OR URBAN LOCATION OF THE SCHOOLS 


ScHoots REporTING EXPENDING THE AMOUNT 


INDICATED 
BOTH 
RURAL AND URBAN RURAL URBAN 
Per Per Per 
AMOUNT Number Cent. Number Cent. Number Cent. 
Total Reporting...... 199 100. 69 34.7 130 65.33 
$000 153 76.9 65 94.2 88 67.7 
O1O—cAOO nee ere teneeret se I 0.5 te) .0 I 08 
B00 OOO creer 4 2.0 0 .0 4 ai 
TO00=1A°00 eens senate 2 1.0 I 1.4 I 0.8 
T5!00=10:00) a.ccrese cee I 0.5 (a) 0 rs 0.8 
2Q0:00=2A OO mete dteee states 2 1.0 I 1.4 I 0.8 
Z500-A0 00 mane ec tie ces 10 5.0 I 1.4 9 7.0 
BO00-O0/00 ee sarees: 13 6.5 I 1.4 12 9.2 
100.00=140.00. «.ilac sere 12 4 2.0 oO Xo) 4 3.1 
150/00-109,00...-feee 0-2 2 1.0 Co) 0 2 1.5 
200.00-309.900.....-.2+20- 3 2.0 0) 0 3 2.3 
400.00—-599.99..........--- I 0.5 o 0 I 08 
600.00-709.99.....-..++0-- 2 1.0 oO 0 2 1.6 
800.00-824.99......00..55- I 0.5 (0) Ka) I 0.8 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 


or 7.8 per cent. of the entire income, went directly into the 
treasuries of the local churches for current church expenses ; 
while only $492 were appropriated by the churches for the 
expenses of their church schools. In other words, for every 
dollar which the 199 churches expended out of their treasuries 
for the support of church schools, the church schools put 
eleyen dollars back into the church treasuries. (See Chart 
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TABLE LIX—THE AMOUNT OF MONEY CONTRIBUTED TO 
MISSIONARY, EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER GENERAL 
BOARDS OF THE DENOMINATION BY 199 INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, DISTRIBUTED WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO RURAL OR URBAN LOCA- 

TION OF THE SCHOOLS 


ScHoots REporTING EXPENDING THE AMOUNT 


INDICATED 
BOTH 
RURAL AND URBAN RURAL URBAN 
Per Per Per 
AMOUNT Number Cent. Number Cent. Number Cent. 
Total Reporting...... 199 100. 69 34.67. 130 65.3 
$i O00 scares os oeeteie reer 59 29.6 29 42.0 30 23.1 
Os1O=-A 00:4 «resents on ae 12 6.0 9 13.0 3 2.3 
51OO=O100 aren ere iene 12 6.0 I 1.4 II 8.5 
HOMO OAH D5 sooo Spa cu aH c 8 4.0 2 2.9 6 4.6 
T5:00=10: 90) sass seen 9 4.5 6 8.7 3 2.3 
2OO0=20/ 00M nae eee eens 19 9.5 7 10.1 12 9.2 
BOGO=30:00 Meters iteeieeteite 10 5.0 2 2.9 8 6.2 
AOKI? OX so nna ndsonooe 5 2.5 3 4.3 2 1.5 
5O:00—50100ms wemaea clones 10 5.0 4 5.8 6 4.6 
GO!00—00: GOsant nese ccs 6 3.0 4 5.8 2 1.5 
AICO GOS son anso eeu c 4 2.0 I 1.4 3 Be 
SO!O0=SO00 man cereale 4 2.0 fo) .0 4 3.1 
Q0:00-00100 ee eeoseine 3 yale 0 0 3 Peg 
TOO00=12A0O eee eee 6 3.0 (0) 0 6 4.6 
I25,00-TA OOO wee eeiacn 6 3.0 ro) xe) 6 4.6 
FSOO0—17A OOuer ieee I 0.5 I 1.4 o Re) 
T7500—1OOO0 jas canteens I 0.5 (a) 0 I 0.8 
200,00=240:00 seaccrasse tee Uf Bt5 ) Ke) Fi 5.3 
250:00=200,00 sere cces= 2 1.0 Co) 0 2 1.6 
30000-34000 ant eeeen 5 2G oO 0 5 3.9 
400.00-599.99..........-. 2 1.0 (0) 0 2 1.6 
600.00-609.99...........- 4 2.0 (0) xo) 4 3.1 
700.00-849.99.......2200- 2 1.0 (0) 0 2 1.6 
1250.00-1399.99........... 2 1.0 Ce) .0 2 1.6 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
Modesie at clansaat ani $ 0.00 $0.00 $ 0.00 
Medtansieerecnees ceri 19.70 3.05 30.00 
Opa Bt eee 0.00 0.00 4.16 
OAS ue aie Nae atreane 58.75 26.25 97.50 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 
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TABLE LX—THE AMOUNT OF MONEY CONTRIBUTED TO 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, OR 
MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS BY 199 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ScHooLs ExPENDING AMOUNT 


INDICATED 
AMOUNT Number Per Cent. 
Motaleeportingiaejane cee eee 199 100. 

SOW So adele ete A ee a ae 141 70.9 
OlOTS ALOO siaye crave irs aeate sibs oe one optieteta 12 6.0 
EOO—AO OO wea ate ess Nek Sabine Ca erat 17; 8.5 
TOLOG—TALOO sacyerst stave ete siete eye e Reo 8 4.0 
HB OO REO OO MN fcr aacterers niet oataree a eatelee 3 15 
20 O0=2f:00 0 tae eter aration tears 2 1.0 
ZEN OO 2O!OO ort aanes n ersate te! etnias cite aie aake 4 2.0 
FO00= 34 OO mye taasetascercinl otis aloseiss Gta eens 4 2.0 
AOU AALOO ster sakeyai one als sues ciore fet merece cere 4 2.0 
EE O1OO- 50 OO biter ersten eevee sitet ots kei I 0.5 
FO OORT OOO Mae cto einis este Heh niceties bre ore a 1.0 
TE OOO—USO. OO Varicciie nthe sea ee oe I 0.5 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 


TABLE LXI— THE AMOUNT OF MONEY CONTRIBUTED FOR 
OTHER BENEVOLENT ENTERPRISES WITHIN FOREIGN 
LANDS (NOT INCLUDED IN TABLES LIX AND 
LX) BY 197 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ScHoots ExPpenDING AMOUNT 


INDICATED 
AMOUNT Number Per Cent. 

MotalvReportingpa.-.eideo see 197 100 
PEOOO ee nie ee eee otic mics en sates 137 69.8 
OO LOOM Ree cic eo sien 6 3.0 
BOO = OOO Mia. wrens ete estes Pale ete 7 3.5 
TO:OO= TA OOMeeeamine elses eisis echo cle.s 4 2.0 
ME OO=1 OOO Metron ta Sares Naaite Bree ele 9 4.5 
20'00=20:00 seca acis Sissies outa ete es.es 12 6.0 
BOOO=30 GOs armani iackerew eG Ricivise 8.8 4 2.0 
AOOO=AQIOO Seaciey ice eke lexci se noid sicsslece soc 2 1.0 
OOO 50 OOM etic nee seseiarele oes seis 2 1.0 
GO'00=00 00 seiictiaee ceteee © cieslowrecis ease 2 1.0 
PS OO= TIO OO esate sie eet stesso ol cle I 0.5 
T2500 TA. OO Mae riiele cieielenisiele = oar e 4 2.0 
ROCIO OK PAVO Ci bis HO OU OTT 7 RIOD 2 1.0 
FEES ((0- PHIOO ON tiny ibid Ga DB aR OG dea ou OBO I 0.5 
DEO O02 7A OO Mattern rae. stall: ones I 0.5 
275 O00= 200.00 sa ener nieces cris eel I 0.5 
B00 00=324-OOn Aree stele se iiaseen eecass Ce) 0 
32500=340 100 ee eet yess cnoat ee? (0) ce 

50100-3744 Oni eee anise teil 2 : 


(Table based on data from 197 of 251 schools surveyed.) 
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TABLE LXII— THE AMOUNT OF MONEY EXPENDED FOR 
THE SUPPORT OF OTHER RELIGIOUS WORK IN THE 
COMMUNITY BY 199 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ScHOoLs ExPENDING THE AMOUNT 


INDICATED 
AMOUNT Number Per Cent. 
Totalweporting essere reise 199 100. 
SOOO santosh lay hanasu ae eae oes ate ce) .O 
OLOL =A!09 Sen oaks wave ee ee 2 1.0 
TOO0=1A.00 saw ciarscerretcers rake oie kerr 3 1.5 
T5:00=10:00 cps entice earch ctaene eitrctaien 6 3.0 
2000-24200. serene ot aaron tetas 4 2.0 
2500-20, 00 wh aia ven Serie et teeters 5 2.5 
BO00=34:00 sevens ee ee eee 5 2.5 
Z500=30 00 mdomrene erence enn 5 2.5 
AO;00=AA, OO as ceo see esta Mone aes @ ms 
AS OO=A0. OO sieeve oni ceca Rete seo me 10 5.0 
BO100—50°00% ciachisineatie ns toe ereer ie 7 3.5 
G0100=O000 savers ae tee wate aero a ao 5 2.5 
7O:00—7 9100 ssieis even Sh icra eee eee 2 1.0 
$0:00=80:00 aererercier sus et ater resuenie oores 7 3.5 
00100-0000 Balinese eae aes 5 2.5 
TOO:00=124 OOM tie tte a etne eee 16 8.0 
128:00=T40:00n aan nese II 5.5 
TSO00-17A 00s eae ne eae eens 10 5.0 
E75: O0=LOO OO UR es aes ete teen 9 4.5 
200:00=221 OOM EN no nao ee 5 25 
225:00=2A 0100 teens oe ee tr eae 10 5.0 
2EO:00=200:00 war acto attri erieig aicieerors 5 oI 
300;00= 34000 ia.ios once eee ee 8 4.0, 
35000390 OOmivanigitie.cats ste nents 4 2.0 
AOO0O=4409:00 sen cenniacokeme venier © 2 1,0 
ASO00SA00/00s sri cuiceernem te rsticetee 7 3.5 
S00200=500:00 satainise Nercin ramet ie iets II 5.5 
G00:00=600 00 seer neers een eee 4 2.0 
FAS EMO VASO VO, Faron oa pioe ari omgoU OOOSIOL 6 3.0 
800!00-800100 Sein one st hs eee eee 3 1.5 
Q00200=00000 Sta. ence sce Seen one I 0.5 
T,000/00=1-000!00 mane tacreeersnes 3 1.5 
T;100100=14L 00100 Mee omenieeeneeiren I 0.5 
T°200/00=T-200 OO mar reais en ote 2 1.0 
TxA00:00=17400 OOhrs ra entrain 2 1.0 
T5SOOOO=T3500100 2 ae Maree mete tee 3 1.5 
T,600:00 =I 000'00s sans reste aero I 0.5 
T:800;00=1, 8G 00n martes aeons I 0.5 
1;000:00=1,000,004. 2 we ssen eee ee I 0.5 
2)S00,00=2.600 00m wute ae eee vaitonits I 0.5 
27000027700 OO mer cee eerie etek I 0.5 
4,800/00=4'800:00 ea iihictoeiccss se eee ee P I 0.5 
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TABLE LXII— THE AMOUNT OF MONEY EXPENDED FOR 
THE SUPPORT OF OTHER RELIGIOUS WORK IN THE 
COMMUNITY BY 199 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS — 


Continued 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
MOGe rear ness oh awa asic neta or amie eet $100.00-125.00 
Median seas otee sence ss cee he sem os am eran 151.25 
Q: oRetetenere le aeisheretetets rent haPelievets) creis) wieielelslsieteters stviteteleieterete 59.78 
Py NSO ICARDA ae eu CHORCEESI I aac NSRP casera 381.25 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 


XXV.) Table LVIII shows that 5.8 per cent. of the rural 
schools contribute amounts from $10 to $60 a year for the 
support of the church; and that 32.3 per cent., or more than 
three out of every ten urban churches, make contributions 


AMOUNT 199 CHURCHES’ 
PAY FOR SUPPORT OF 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


8% 


CHart XXV— WuHatT 199 CHURCHES Pay Out oF CHURCH TREASURIES 
FOR THE SUPPORT OF THEIR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, AND THE AMOUNT 
RECEIVED BY THE SAME CHURCHES FROM SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TREASURIES FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE CHURCHES. 


ranging from $1 to $825 annually for the support of the local 
church. 

Table LIX indicates that over 70 per cent. of the church 
schools make some contribution annually to the missionary, 
educational and other general denominational boards. The 
median contribution is $19.70 for all schools, with a very 
wide difference between the median for rural schools of $3.05, 
and the median for urban schools of $30.00. Table LX re- 
veals the interesting fact that seven out of every ten church 
schools make no contributions to interdenominational educa- 
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TABLE LXIII— THE AMOUNT OF MONEY EXPENDED FOR 
THE SUPPORT OF OTHER RELIGIOUS WORK IN THE 
NATION BY 199 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ScHoots ExXPENDING AMOUNT 


INDICATED 
AMOUNT Number Per Cent. 
AhOtalwNepOntingmemrr terrier 199 100. 
SOOO rate trea aa atroee Ma ee aree 17 8.5 
O:00=14:G0n. Seance crs shear oreo 10 5.0 
BOOP O10 sarciain rele ee cree Roget oe never 16 8.0 
TO'OO=14. 00 na acre Sorts rasueeyaets 10 5.0 
T5001 000) ssn svete eran eee 13 6.5 
BOO0L24,00% aa Aa cates peeks eee mtn aie 8 4.0 
AMSA OO: Aus. ani Sooo Boba G SUT OMOC 9 4.5 
30,00234: 005 aco sarees eters ae eS 5 2.5 
36 OO=30 00 han es we Sacer iene eA 8 4.0 
AQOOMALOOR tL mane oe eee er ee 4 2.0 
ABOO-AO OOS swale eerie 4 2.0 
50:00 5000 srries haan oh Seni ere 8 4.0 
600020010058. asc tora oe se cseloe wai ets ocone 8 4.0 
70.0070 008 eee ste Seis Deen 4 2.0 
8O;00=S0!O hoe. oc - aeteeeteestorerene 10 5.0 
9O0:00=00 100 sche. « < s-oae MO ee 5 2.5 
TOO:00=T 24100 Sacer OE eee 6 3.0 
125:00=1A0008- as cs Seo eee 6 3.0 
NATKO OGM OO ces os oppo decacata ss 4565 5 2.5 
17.5! OCO=1GO!OO ak is Sete eres 2 1.0 
OOO 20009 arr sonia 710 ee tee eerie caer 10 5.0 
PALOKNO 7100 Ay a ae oe A Oe 4 2.0 
300:G0=340 00 mara ee eee eee Gf aus 
ZEO00= 300.00 -phien Arata re o 1.0 
AOOO0=AA O:00 scree ee ee he eee I 0.5 
ASO:00=A00OOse ae hate hee eee I 0.5 
SOOOOE500,005 ae See e at ee 4 2.0 
GOO!00=OOOOO wey. cueate cee eroniaee 4 2.0 
FOO: GO=700L00 Seeachosinene ee ee ees 2 1.0 
QOOOO-O00 OO names elena tone 2 1.0 
TiGOOGO=E-O000'00n zeae sere eee cee ate rete I 0.5 
T.700:00—11700.00 neem a cee I 0.5 
11050 :00=1: 074 COMME eRe een I 0.5 
i 31000:00= 3970000 naa aie cere nore I 0.5 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
MORN Ua adie dae oe eaten esa e ater ene ees 0.00 
Mediate cc scucs peeter ss ch ene ae SE ee : 35.84 
Hr Oi Re OO GO ORO on MIGUTC Ba Sos onaomeo on 18.37 
Operant Os ote s aici Nee ee ote NRT ee 101.04 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 
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tional or missionary causes; and Table LXI shows that about 
seven out of ten schools make no foreign missionary contri- 
butions through non-denominational agencies. Of all schools, 
85.4 per cent. make no contribution through non-denomina- 
tional channels to benevolent enterprises within the nation; 
and 76.9 per cent. make no local contributions for community 
charities through non-denominational agencies. 


SOURCES OF INCOME OF LOCAL CHURCH SCHOOLS 


There are seven sources of support of the church schools 
of Indiana as indicated by the following analysis of the 
receipts of 199 schools. 


Average 
Amount Per School 


$75,204 $378.36 


a. From regular class and individual contributions.. 53,622 269.45 
b. From collections for special purposes............ 18,898 94.96 
Ce Kom otht sports beduestStisa cic. so eisies Hele ae esi 738 3.70 
AME LO Motiv Cole CmnENd Se tercrer mts alsin Sora ssetascin er ee enters 145 73 
e. From concerts, entertainments, suppers, etc., not in- 

Chadediiay Cb) a neesen. te neers res eam ercuse nec ie cietels 1,364 6.85 
fae tom thes ocaly Gnurchatreasury fc aise e1s sie.ss 492 2.47 
g. From the sale of quarterlies and supplies........ 35 7 


The chief source of income is the regular class and indi- 
vidual contributions. From Table LXIV it will be seen that 
while the average from this source is $269.45 per school, one- 
half of the schools receive from this source less than $134 
per school, and one-half receive more than that amount. The 
median for rural schools is $54.54, and for urban schools, 
3232.13." (oce Chart XXI1:) 

The second largest source of income is special collections 
for special purposes. Table LXV shows that two-thirds of 
all the urban schools and nearly three-fifths of the rural schools 
use this method: 4.6 per cent. of the schools received small 
appropriations from local church treasuries (Table LXVI) ; 
17.6 per cent. received funds from entertainments, suppers, 
etc.; and seven schools received a total of $35 from the sale 
of textbooks and class room supplies. (Table LXVII.) 
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TABLE LXIV— THE AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED DURING 
THE LAST FISCAL YEAR, FROM REGULAR CLASS 
AND INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
199 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Sunpay ScHooLts REpPorTING THE AMOUNTS INDICATED 
BOTH RURAL AND URBAN COMMUNITIES 


Amount Received Number Percentage 
Total Reporting. ...199 100 
Si O10 a2 4-00 kee 18 9.0 
25.00 — 49.99... 27 13.6 
50.00 - 74.99... 22 1.1 
75.00 - 99.99... 13 6.5 
100.00 — 124.99... 15 Wes 
125.00 — 149.99... II 5.5 
150.00 — 174.99... 7 3.5 
175.00 — 199.90... II 5.5 
200.00 — 249.99... 13 6.5 
250.00 — 299.99... 9 4.5 
300.00 — 349.90... 9 4.5 
350.00 — 399.99... 5 PAS 
400.00 — 440.99... 6 3.0 
450.00 — 499.99... Co) 0. 

500.00 — 549.99... 8 4.0 
550.00 — 5099.99... I 0.5 
600.00 — 699.99... 6 3.0 
700.00 — 799.99... 3 1.5 
800.00 — 899.099... 3 1.5 
900.00 — 999.99... I 0.5 
1,000.00 — 1,099.99... I 0.5 
1,100.00 — I,199.99. .. I 0.5 
1,200.00 — 1,399.99... 2 1.0 
1,400.00 — 1,599.99... 4 2.0 
1,600.00 — 1,899.99... a 1.0 


2,250.00 — 2,299.99... 


i) 
9° 
on 


STATISTICAL MEASURE: 
Medians: :c.ccs.cc. otncmtpaomim cue stripers rire eter re ere eee: $134 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 
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TABLE LXV— THE AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED DURING 
THE LAST FISCAL YEAR FROM SPECIAL COLLEC- 
TIONS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES BY 199 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


SunpbAY SCHOOLS 
REPORTING THE 


Amount Received Amounts INDICATED 
Number Percentage 
sRotalilvepontincemmrieh rash scree sae 199 100 

SPs ONO, cal pon ap eae at arte ion Avro nad gee ene ON 73 30.6 
OI — BAW INS ciara See eet eRe eR Ue TELS 47 23.6 
25.00 — 7 KDN6 8 ie oh i ot a vOICe ET TEU: 23 11.5 
50.00 — GIA OG Tro, ude Se TRCN CT CRCCRC Ho 3 MOU OREE as ek 13 6.5 
75.00 — OQOOO Re erect ot Oo eee 4 2.0 
TOOOOL = 4m TAQIOO sacice asters a ee re i Rice eee 8 4.0 
LEON OCOM = MM OOOO rein ehars iatee anes eet eS See 9 4.5 
ZOO OO ag AO OO See rieten cepts ton sores otras oe OTS 4 2.0 
25000 mame 20000 a een eine eter rae ea nice eis terete 3 1.5 
B00 OO me 34 LOOM at ees oe tine Sees e 3 1.5 
SLANG) A TELCO YS nes he ea PROCES CRO nn ER 2 1.0 
400 00k tee AQO.O0 Meee ae eerie elas ince ee ees 3 1.5 
5OOOOE— me SOOOO sree rete rc ieee cate eon aulee es I 5 
600.00 — OOO eae ee eae ee oe es I a5 
ATK ACLOCK Ny iGcan hoc ae ane COROT eee 2 1.0 
TLOZS: OO)e— wat O4 OOO see airiea ile santo ne nie ONE Oe I 5 
ZiT SO: OOM — aati A OO mee Stns eee inte acl aerate cto eens I 5 
ZA OO t= 9A OOOO cere aleve Soars ester aise acters I 5 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 


TABLE LXVI— THE AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED DURING 
THE LAST FISCAL YEAR FROM THE LOCAL CHURCH 
TREASURY BY 199 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


SunpAY SCHOOLS 
REPORTING THE 


Amount Received Amounts INDICATED 
Number Percentage 
diotaluRieportingume wc cite ce nein es 199 100 
SS ooo | RGSS aan ce somone coor eomenaor 190 05.4 
FOTN 8 RALOOM sar thei icon os ee ele shlaaem ean. Cy) 0. 
Cine ICY Saas coomdan ane ator a eae oe no aor I 0.5 
TOGOM— lA OO ne aii oe ke aie hem eine ee sions? sie ) 0. 
IG. AP FIGS s solos dod core Rideau cae onones I 0.5 
ADO OyEe AIM O\O)S, 5 cy PENS PROPEL BONG Rs Oh Ba ODE aCe B 1.5 
ZOO) aa POA Docc cnc RoMeOSS Sabdes CUOCe Ip oacoee 0 0. 
OOD S LUGO ise boron te seanotewng Gaer anne AcOOO I 0.5 
OE NC) =F OKO WO 5 dns do isn mien on oema tes PORT TOn an © I 0.5 
POO S AIMKODs onc anopngoduoneoGndDs SoGUaeNOnGGee I 0.5 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 
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TABLE LXVII— THE AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED DUR- 
ING THE LAST FISCAL YEAR, FROM CONCERTS, 
ENTERTAINMENTS, SUPPERS, ETC., BY 199 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Sunpay SCHOOLS 
RECEIVING THE 


Amount Received Amounts INDICATED 
Number Percentage 
MotaliReporting a. mice tire teteiers 199 100 

Ss O00, » . Wipes wets Wile es ih canis amine sateen eise 164 82.4 
LOL = «AiOOs a ewionk oie eesti: rae tire 2 1.2 
5001") O00 araiis Wacrakens lc ee ere vi teickele mem eete 3 1.8 
10:00) =, (LAO nse cat Pee ee helene cheers 5 3.0 
E500! 9 L1G: O0aet ass cd crmasiets aunts oe eioer eo tisiesieaeete 5 3.0 
20,00. — “2400S. acs ee en ee ee ore ee ernie 4 2.4 
2B 00) 8 | 2000 Nts aati e mes eet tecele elate cp otetecoe rae I 6 
30100) — ASA sOO nos eee Sele eee een poe ees 2 re 
BROOM = GOO mee calcite soma: cole ee 2 1.2 
ADO =" SAO OO ehreeianie eee tse NE eee I 6 
SOOO 42 SOOO sors aerasls smeared tenn eters ae era I 0.6 
60100 %=-) SOOSOO Mr otc eit ca corre ae iene 3 1.8 
FOOO! =7 G7G:00 saievemie re eieee cate Men oleae teats ie eet: I 6 
80:00) .—) “8000. cru. cicletern eians scat sehers wah oreo terre I 6 
OOOO = 200100 ax taxs steite aot ctesioe 6 oe cee s coche rare a 12 
LOO/OO%— TOOOO rat etershctee Soe eoe ere reer treats I 6 
200100 200100 ieee Da eee cae OL ere I 6 


(Table based on data from 199 of 251 schools surveyed.) 


RELATION OF THE BUDGET FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TO THE 
TOTAL CHURCH BUDGET 


It has not been possible to secure the total budgets of the 
churches included in this survey. There are so many elements 
of variability in the reports found at the various denomina- 
tional headquarters that accurate comparative statements are 
not available from such sources. Until a standardized system 
of church accounting is adopted by all denominations, it will 
be unwise to attempt statistical investigations based on their 
published reports. It has, for this reason, been necessary 
to make original investigations in typical churches for the pur- 
pose of determining the relation of the budgets for religious 
education to the total church budgets of the same churches. 
The following table has been compiled from a study of twenty- 
four churches selected in such manner as to represent as wide 
a variety of conditions as possible. 
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THE CHURCHES SPEND THE CITIES SPEND 


OR SCHOOLS FOR SCHOOLS 
2% AM% 
FOR OTHER FOR OTH 
PURPOSES PURPOSES 
98% 53% 


CHART XXVI— RELATIVE EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION BY TWENTY-FOUR 
INDIANA CHURCHES AND BY MUNICIPALITIES IN WHICH 
THE CHURCHES ARE LOCATED. 


TABLE LXVIII— COMPARISON OF TOTAL CHURCH BUDGETS 
AND CHURCH SCHOOL BUDGETS OF TWENTY- 
FOUR INDIANA CHURCHES 


Percentage 
Religious 
Total Religious Education 
Church Education is of Total 
Church Budget Budget Church Budget 
Totals 210,986 11,029 5.2 
INCE. OR wountes to eS enmee 7,837 278 3.5 
Zi Nos aeRan nO eee 2,200 127 5.7 
BNA oe aeons 5,075 510 1.0 
IRN cr ree creas 5,875 169 28 
rece Niortai rein ote were 2,500 82 3.3 
OrseNaeeto a iets 2,200 128 5.8 
Oar ay Sine 3,200 230 Fal 
Oe eee ences 17,520 826 4.1 
Qanend crermnin nc ees 2,680 263 90.8 
TO ae aeisicpteaalejeestoren 8,119 375 48 
| ft Wi Sasso een eb re 6,514 197 B 
UD Ses toot ein Penate necks 4,860 373 Weil. 
i CR nIn oe aE Oe 8,393 503 7.09 

TA oe cts etre cir eon 18,000 489 a7 
TS he coset es 4,800 289 6.0 
TO ssi eMac omer tiis 6,686 523 78 
TZ lotion cte ce cee ae 16,500 974 5.9 
|S eee cic eS aceon Oise 12,300 338 3.5 
TOmereis ieee: 4,670 647 13.8 
DO tae ae Ae Ses 17,853 1,203 6.1 
Due ione audaretesateren ae 5,500 13 ZS 
Boe a vke vie stbetesaelstels 3,208 321 0.7 
IG Be Rae n ORO 15,477 939 6.1 
BANE 8 Searsid eiecayaatene stele 1929 897 0.0 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF PROTESTANTS 


In the interpretation of this table it should be remembered 
that 44.2 per cent. of the religious education budgets repre- ~ 
sent funds raised for religious purposes outside of the local 
churches. Instead of spending 5.2 per cent. as much upon 
their children for their religious training as they do on the 
general work of the adult congregation, these churches in 
reality expend only 2.3 per cent. How much do the members 
of these same churches spend on the secular education of their 
children? The percentage of public school expenditures to 
the entire budgets of the municipalities or districts in which 
these churches are located is 47. Chart XXVI shows graphic- 
ally the relative expenditures of these communities for secular 
and for religious education. Forty-seven cents out of every 
municipal dollar goes for the support of public schools; but 
only two and three-tenths cents out of every church dollar 
goes for the support of church schools. 


III. Some Unsolved Problems 


Among the pressing problems which confront the leaders 
in the field of religious education are those involved in: pro- 
viding adequate financial support for religious education in 
the local church, in the community, and in the larger national 
and international relationships. The foregoing study has 
brought certain of these problems into the foreground. 


WHAT SHOULD RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COST? 


The community pays 47 per cent. of its total municipal 
budget for the secular training of its children, and 2.3 per 
cent. of its church budget for the religious training of its 
children. Is either amount adequate? How much of the 
income of a people needs, to be expended on the rising gener- 
ation in order to guarantee the future of both state and church? 
This is one of the basic questions which should have the im- 
mediate attention of expert investigators. 
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THE COST OF INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISION 


How much may the church safely rely on voluntary 
workers for the supervision and teaching of religion? How 
can the real value of voluntary leadership be determined and 
in what way may a church be given credit for securing or 
for having the services, on a voluntary basis, of highly skilled 
professional leaders? Shall the minister’s salary, or any part 
of it, be charged to the budget of the church school? In the 
present survey it was decided not to credit the minister’s salary 
to educational supervision unless he gave at least one-half of 
his time to that specific work. This is the plan followed in 
the public schools in estimating the cost of supervision. In 
the discharge of his duty as minister of the whole congrega- 
tion, the minister should be expected to give some general 
oversight to the work of the church school; the salary would 
be the same, however, and the preacher’s preparation would 
in most cases be exactly the same, if the church had no school. 
But is not the whole church educational; and should not its 
whole budget be charged to religious education? On the other 
hand, are not parks, playgrounds, libraries, public safety de- 
partments, etc., in a real sense, educational? Should these 
items be regarded as a part of the budget of public educa- 
tion? Surely, some basis of agreement must be reached be- 
fore church school finances can be standardized. 


TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHING SUPPLIES 


What percentage of the budget of religious education 
should be expended for textbooks and teaching supplies? 
How can the cost of textbooks be related to the amount and 
quality of voluntary leadership? The answer to these ques- 
tions awaits the development of instruments of measurement 
which will determine the value of teaching material and the 
efficiency of supervision and instruction. 


BUILDINGS AND MAINTENANCE 


What percentage of the budget of the church should be 
charged to the church school on account of housing and janitor 
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service? In the present survey it has been held that the 
church should be credited with only such expense as it incurred 
over and above the amount it would have expended had there 
been no school. If there were no school, the church would 
employ a preacher, engage a janitor, build a church auditorium 
and vestry, hold weekly or semi-weekly services, heat its whole 
plant, etc. Now, if the church school adds nothing to the 
expense of operating this plant, as is usually the case, it has not 
been thought just to credit the church with a contribution 
to the budget of religious education. On the other hand, if 
these facilities were not available it would obviously cost more 
to operate the church schools. Wherever the church has 
built additions for school purposes, or expended funds defi- 
nitely in the interests of education, full credit has been given. 
Undoubtedly this whole problem should be made the subject 
of an extended study in order that uniform working rules 
may be agreed upon. 


A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ACCOUNTING 


This entire study has emphasized the need of uniform, 
standardized record books, statistical forms, rules governing 
distribution of funds, etc. Only a few years ago public school 
finances were in a chaotic condition. The National Education 
Association appointed a commission on records, reports, and 
statistics. This commission has secured the adoption of stand- 
ardized procedure; professional financial experts are employed 
in the leading cities; and there is emerging a uniform system 
of educational accounting. There is need of a similar service 
in the field of religious education and general church finance. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


Beyond all these problems of standardized accounting are 
the problems of methods of raising money, church publicity, 
endowments, investments, measuring results, etc., all of which 
are outside of the scope of the present inquiry. 
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IV. Conclusions 


Three sentences might appropriately close this inquiry into 
the finances of the church schools of Indiana: 

The churches are not spending enough money on their 
schools to guarantee the perpetuity of Christian ideals. 

The churches are not getting full value out of the little 
which is expended on church schools. 

A system of standardized church and church school ac- 
counting will systematically present to the church and church 
school leaders the facts upon which they can build a system 
of schools which will rest on a firm financial basis and be 
free from inefficiency, extravagance and waste. 
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PART FOUR: CHILD ACCOUNTING IN 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


CHAPTER X 


CHILD ACCOUNTING IN PHESUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


I. Source of Data ° 


The data on which this study is based were secured by 
the use of a question-blank filled out by the Sunday school 
pupils under 25 years of age in seven cities and two counties 
in Indiana. The usual plan followed by the surveyor in having 
these blanks filled out was, by arrangement with the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, to have the pupils answef the 
questions on the blank, under the personal supervision of the 
surveyor, during a part or the whole of a Sunday school 
session. 

Little difficulty was experienced in having the blanks filled 
out fully and accurately by the older pupils present at these 
sessions; but there was considerable difficulty with pupils un- 
der 8 or 9 years of age. Three reasons account for this: 
Very young children lacked the desired knowledge of facts 
regarding themselves; the average child under eight years of 
age could not write with sufficient speed or legibility; and no 
adequate record system, giving the necessary data regarding 
the pupils enrolled, had been kept by either the secretary or 
the teachers of the Sunday school. 

This situation necessitated the adoption, for the young 
pupils, of different methods of filling out the blanks. The 
following were the methods most generally used: (1) Volun- 
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teers from among the older pupils went with the younger 
children to the homes of these younger children where the en- 
tries in the blanks were made by the parents. (2) A child was 
given a blank to take home, with the request that it be returned 
filled out on the following Sunday. (3) Many of the teachers, 
impressed by the value of the detailed information asked for 
on the blank, undertook to get the data for each of her pupils 
during the week following by use of the telephone, or by per- 
sonal visit to the home of the child. (4) Failing in these 
methods, the surveyor personally telephoned, or visited the 
homes of as many of these children as possible, in order to 
get authentic information. 


RELIABILITY OF DATA 


Every effort was made to get accurate data regarding each 
pupil; both surveyors and teachers being instructed to leave 
the questions on a pupil’s blank unanswered unless the source 
of the answer was either the pupil, in the case of an older 
pupil, or the parent, or the record of the teacher or secretary. 
To what extent these instructions were followed can be in- 
ferred from the fact that while 27,849 different pupil-blanks 
were returned by the surveyor, 7,251 or 26 per cent. had 
nothing written on them besides the name and sex of the 
pupil. In a large percentage of these 7,251 cases, the teacher 
could have answered the questions from “hearsay informa- 
tion’; but did not do so because of the insistence of the 
instructions for reliable data. 

An effort was made to check the reliability of data secured. 
When the blanks had been returned to the main office, a 4 per 
cent. random sampling was made of all these blanks. The 
_ blanks were filed under the major divisions of city or county. 
Within these major divisions the blanks were filed alphabeti- 
cally according to the denomination of the Sunday school. 
Beginning with the first file, every 25th blank was taken out 


of the files and a copy made of its answers under the follow- 
ing heads: 
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a Giky: 

. Denomination of Sunday school. 
Name of pupil. 

Sex, 

Date of birth. 

. Age last birthday. 

. Grade in school. 

. Occupation of father. 


mr moao>se 


The 4 per cent. sampling gave a total of 1,117 pupil blanks 
to be used for checking the above answers. It was, of course, 
impossible personally to look up the parents of each child to 
verify these answers; but recourse was had to the public 
school census cards kept on file in the office of the city superin- 
tendent of public schools or the county superintendent of 
schools in each of the cities and counties surveyed. Of the 
1,117 pupil-blanks, the investigator was not able to locate 
316, or 28.3 per cent. This was owing to two major causes; 
inability to identify the pupil through misspelling of the 
pupil’s name; and a system of filing the school census cards 
of pupils attending rural public schools which was so inade- 
quate as to make it necessary to spend an inordinate amount 
of time in searching for the right card. 

Of the 801 pupil-cards located, representing a 3 per cent. 
sampling of the total number of pupil-blanks returned, it was 
found that no adequate check could be had with the public 
school census on either the occupation of the father, or on 
the grade in school of the pupil, since the enumerators were 
not required by law to make a record of these facts and only 
occasionally did so. In the case of five cities and one county, 
the investigator was given access to the public school record 
cards of the individual pupils; and was able in many instances 
to verify data regarding pupils whose names were not found 
among the school census cards. The detailed results of check- 
ing the reliability of the data concerning the ages of the pupils 
will be found under the section headed “‘Sex and Age Distri- 
bution,” on page 282. 

The conclusions regarding the reliability of the data may 
be summarized as follows: Considering the data as a whole, 
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or for any large unit such as a city or county, the tabulations 
of the facts gathered represent the real situation in the regions 
surveyed. If any small unit is taken, such as a single church, 
the tabulations may not represent the exact situation. This is 
true because it is only when we have a large number of cases 
that the errors of the replies tend to offset one another. As 
an example, take the case of the replies to the question, ““What 
was your age on last birthday?” The tendency of the child 
to report himself as ten years old because he is accustomed 
to say, “I’m going on ten,” is offset by the fact that the child 
who has just passed his eleventh birthday is apt to report him- 
self as ten years old because of the habit established during 
the past year. In the case of errors which are “cumulative,” 
such as those arising out of the difficulty experienced in secur- 
ing replies from pupils too young to write, special care was 
taken to counteract them by various methods already ex- 
plained. (For further discussion of this question see page 
288 under “Age Distribution.” ) 


II. Source of Pupils 


NATIVE OR ForEIGN Born. The pupil enrolled in the 
Indiana Sunday schools covered by this survey are al- 
most wholly native-born. Out of the 19,842 pupils reporting 
on nativity, only 167, or eight-tenths of one per cent., reported 
themselves as being of foreign birth. This figure agrees 
quite closely with the condition throughout the state as 
reported by the U. S. Federal Census for 1920. From 
the figures available at this date there were on January 
I, 1920, about three to five months previous to the date of 
this religious survey, 861,365 persons 5-20 years of age in- 
_ Clusive in the state, of which 10,279, or 1.2 per cent., were 
foreign-born whites. Considering the two counties and the 
remaining five cities covered by this survey, we have a total 
of 166,722 persons under 21 years of age of which 2,614, or 
1.5 per cent., are foreign-born whites. Since 70 per cent. 
of the foreign-born population of Gary and 35 per cent. of 
the foreign-born population of Indianapolis come from coun- 
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tries in which the Catholic faith is dominant, one is justified 
in assuming that the 167 out of 19,842 pupils who report them- 
selves of foreign birth represent, with a fair degree of accu- 
racy, the hold of the Protestant Sunday schools over foreign- 
born whites in Indiana. 


RuraL or Ursan. Of the total number of Sunday 
school pupils returning question-blanks—that is, 27,849 pupils 
—only 4,566, or 16.4 per cent., attended Sunday schools in 
rural communities. This means that for the regions surveyed, 
only one pupil out of every six returning question-blanks at- 
tended a Sunday school which was in the open country or in an 
incorporated place of less than 2,500 inhabitants. It does not 
necessarily follow, however, that all of the other five out of 
every six pupils lived in an urban community. Indeed a rapid 
inspection of the original blanks shows that many of them gave 
their fathers’ occupation as “farmer”; and the natural conclu- 
sion is that the greater number of those who did, lived on farms. 
Lack of resources, however, prevented a tabulation of these 
cases for the purpose of getting the exact percentage. On the 
other hand, it was seldom the case, if ever, that a pupil was 
found who was a regular attendant of a rural Sunday school 
but who lived in an urban community. 

The proportion stated above—r pupil out of 6 surveyed, 
attending a rural Sunday school—is not the same ratio as 
that existing between the rural and urban population for the 
entire state of Indiana. This relationship is shown by the 
figures for the 1920 Federal Census which are given below: 


UrsBAN AND RuRAL PoPuLATION oF INDIANA FOR 1920 


Per Cent. of 
Class of Places Total Population 
WinbanmcernicOmmyarer rch ci a wince or tatenictey sets tevsi svoceiss olele 6 o o1 50.6 
IRUTEAIELEEGItO DY aces ete aie ie oicte over ciarn Reloie rei s ole eel cle rs ere ele cua 49.4 
Cities and towns of less than 2,500 population.......... 10.1 
Othersnunaletertitonye soa sda ch ss - ies oie s nite aie eeeletore 39.3 


This disagreement in the proportion between the urban and 
rural population of the state and the proportion found in the 
survey does not invalidate the findings of the survey. It 
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simply indicates that in this one respect the extent of the 
survey was not sufficient to represent the entire state. 

When we consider the two counties surveyed we find a 
much closer agreement. The rural population of these two 
counties, Jefferson and Clinton, is given by the U. S. Census 
of 1920 as 30,150 persons. The total population of these two 
counties was 48,446. This fixes the proportion of persons 
living in rural communities in these two counties as 62.2 per 
cent. of the total population; and the proportion of the urban 
population as 37.8 per cent. The population of these two 
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CuaArt XXVII— THE PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION LivING IN RURAL AND 
UrBAN COMMUNITIES FOR Two INDIANA COUNTIES, COMPARED 
WITH THE PERCENTAGES WHICH THE RURAL AND URBAN 
SuNnpAy ScHooL ENROLLMENTS ARE OF THE TOTAL 
SuNpAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN THESE SAME COUNTIES. 


counties under 21 years of age was 17,980, of which 11,664 
lived in rural communities and 6,346 in urban communities. 
The estimated number! of persons 21 years of age and up 
to and including those 24 years of age, in rural communities, 
was 2,199, making the number under 25 years of age in rural 
communities 13,863. For urban communities, the estimated 
number of persons 21-24 years of age inclusive was 1,106, 
making a total of 7,462 persons under 25 years of age. The 
total number of blanks returned by pupils in rural Sunday 
schools was 4,566, or 32.9 per cent. of the total rural popula- 
tion under 25 years of age. On the other hand, 3,073 pupils 

*The Federal Census figures available at this date do not give the num- 
ber of persons under 25 years of age, but do give the number under 21 


years of age and the number from 25-44 inclusive. Using these figures 
and the age distributions for 1910, the above figures were computed. 
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returned blanks from the urban Sunday schools, or 41.2 per 
cent. of the total urban population within the same age limits. 
Chart XXVII shows graphically, for these two Indiana coun- 
ties, the close agreement between the ratio of urban to rural 
population, and the ratio of the number of urban to the 
number of rural Sunday school pupils surveyed. 

The conclusion from these figures may be stated briefly as 
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CuHart XXVIII— THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF THE RURAL AND 
URBAN PoPpULATION UNDER 25 YEARS oF AGE ENROLLED IN 
SuNpAy ScHoots IN Two INDIANA COUNTIES. 


follows: In urban communities, the Sunday schools enroll 
virtually two out of every five persons under 25 years of age, 
while in rural communities the Sunday school enrolls only one 
out of every three persons. In other words, out of every 
I5 persons within its area the urban Sunday school enrolls 
six; while the rural Sunday school, in its area, enrolls five per- 
sons. It should be kept in mind, however, that we do not 
know the percentage of persons under 25 years of age living 
in rural communities who attend urban Sunday schools. If 
we knew this percentage, the 8.5 per cent. difference in favor 
of the drawing power of the urban Sunday school from urban 
territory might be altogether overcome. 
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Chart XXVIII shows in a striking manner the relative 
numbers of persons under 25 years of age in rural and urban 
communities who are not enrolled in Sunday schools. 


UI. Sex and Age Distribution 


SEX DISTRIBUTION 


In both urban and rural communities in Indiana, the Sun- 
day schools attract boys less than they attract girls. This 
fact has been known for some time; but the degree to which 
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Cuart XXIX—THE PERCENTAGE, THE MALE ENROLLMENT, AND THE 
FEMALE ENROLLMENT RESPECTIVELY ARE, OF THE TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT IN RURAL AND UrBAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


the enrollment of girls has exceeded the enrollment of boys 
has generally been much over-estimated. Table LXIX shows 
the enrollments of both rural and urban Sunday schools dis- 
tributed with respect to males and females. 


TABLE LXIX—27,849 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS 
DISTRIBUTED WITH REFERENCE TO SEX OF PUPIL 
AND RURAL OR URBAN SUNDAY SCHOOL IN 
WHICH THE PUPIL IS ENROLLED 


ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS IN 
BOTH RURAL AND 


SEx URBAN SCHOOLS RURAL SCHOOLS URBAN SCHOOLS 
Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
Both sexes.... 27,849 100 4,566 100 23,283 100 
INVATE SMS pert te 12,209 43.8 2,089 45.7 10,120 43.5 
Pemalesamras sr. 15,640 56.2 2,477 54.3 13,163 56.5 
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Chart XXIX presents these same facts graphically. 
In this chart is portrayed the conditions in all of the com- 
munities surveyed. It shows that in all of the urban Sunday 
schools the girls exceed the boys by 13.0 per cent., while in 
the rural Sunday schools the girls exceed the boys by only 
8.6 per cent. 


TABLE LXX—RURAL POPULATION UNDER 25 YEARS OF 
AGE IN CLINTON AND JEFFERSON COUNTIES DIS- 
TRIBUTED AS TO SEX AND ENROLLMENT 
IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


RuraL CoMMUNITIES 


Percentage 
of Population 
Number Under 25 
SEX Population Under Enrolled in Enrolled in 
25 Years of Age Sunday Schools Sunday Schools 
IMalesie rn tie ates 7,031 2,089 20.7 
Hemalest terrae 6,832 2,477 34.8 


This larger enrollment of girls than of boys in both rural 
and urban Sunday schools is not due to a preponderance of 
girls in the population under 25 years of age in the regions 
surveyed, but to the fact that actually a larger percentage of 
the girls living in those communities is enrolled. This is best 
shown by the analysis of the population under 25 years of age 
in the two counties surveyed. The facts are given in Table 
EXX and Table LX XI. 


TABLE LXXI—URBAN POPULATION UNDER 25 YEARS OF 
AGE IN CLINTON AND JEFFERSON COUNTIES DIS- 
TRIBUTED AS TO SEX AND ENROLLMENT 
IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Percentage 
of Population 
Under 25 
SEX Population Under Enrolled in Enrolled in 
25 Years of Age Sunday Schools Sunday Schools 
Male Site ct st erntecciscceten 3,706 1,301 35.1 
Wemalesresie seer 3,750 1,755 46.7 


From these tables we have the following facts concerning 
the population under 25 years of age in these two counties 
and its relation to the Sunday schools within their boundaries : 
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(1) In rural communities, only 29.7 per cent. of the boys 
are enrolled in Sunday schools, as compared with 34.8 per cent. 
of the girls; that is, 5.1 per cent. more girls than boys are 
enrolled. 

In urban communities, 35.1 per cent. of the boys, and 
46.7 per cent. of the girls, are enrolled in Sunday schools, 
or 11.6 per cent. more girls than boys. 

(2) The Sunday schools in rural communities enroll 29.7 
per cent., while the Sunday schools in urban communities 
enroll 35.1 per cent. of the boys, or urban Sunday schools 
enroll 5.4 per cent. more boys than do the rural Sunday 
schools. 

The Sunday schools in rural communities enroll 34.8 per 
cent., while the Sunday schools in urban communities enroll 
46.7 per cent. of the girls, or urban Sunday schools enroll 
II.g per cent. more girls than do the rural Sunday schools. 

We may conclude then—neglecting the boys and girls who, 
living in rural communities, are enrolled in urban Sunday 
schools—that approximately 6 out of every 20 boys, and 7 
out of every 20 girls living in rural communities are enrolled 
in Sunday schools; and that 7 out of every 20 boys and g out 
of every 20 girls living in urban communities are enrolled 
in Sunday schools. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 


As stated above, the reported ages of the pupils was made 
a matter for special investigation in order to determine the 
reliability of the answers to the question of age. Ultimately, 
the purpose was to obtain an accurate age-distribution of 
the Sunday school pupils. The inability of the investigator 
to locate all of the names of the Sunday school pupils in the 
files of the public school census or the public school records 
makes it impossible to present a 5 per cent. sampling com- 
pletely checked as to age, but sufficient names were found 
to make it possible to present a 3 per cent. sampling. (See 
pages 276 and 277 for the detailed description of the method 
of sampling.) 
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In Table LXXII is shown the 20,598 rural and urban 
Sunday school pupils distributed by ages, together with the 
distribution of the 801 pupils whose ages were checked by 
the investigator against the public school census and records. 
In each of these cases the percentages of children at each age 
is shown in order that comparison may be made more readily 
between the entire distribution and the distribution of the 
validated ages. 


TABLE LXXII— 20,598 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS 
DISTRIBUTED WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR AGES RE- 
PORTED ON THE QUESTION BLANK ARRANGED FOR 
COMPARISON WITH 801 OF THE SAME PUPILS 
(APPROXIMATELY A 3 PER CENT. SAMPLING) 
WHOSE AGES WERE CHECKED AGAINST THE 
AGES GIVEN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CENSUS AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 


RECORDS 
THREE PER CENT. 
AGE IN YEARS TotraL Group SAMPLING 
Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
Ota Sugsettacnyones ees 20,598 100 8o1 100 
esssthaneieeme amet ae cent to) 0. Oo 0. 
TE VEAT: os Sohn tere eae 15 .07 oO 0. 
DEVEALS Ae So es on 145 7 te) oO. 
Shiny Wea eee He cGe 448 ZT, 4 5 
(ho ota Mert RAI ir a ee aoe ee 768 273 5 62 
Bee wong bh apamy nee at aes oie 1,068 5.17 42 5.22 
(G0 a ae ts ro ct liar tan 1,197 5.81 47 5.81 
Ns Ae tate ied Palate isiaies ewes 1,342 6.51 63 7.81 
Stee eres aa oon tes 1,488 V22 53 6.56 
Queen aoe Satine ere ree fen 1,512 7.34 61 8.22 
TO Wiha File tense Ne aie be oe vce eae 1,589 Fags 64 7.93 
TET Mts det, Stags. 08 «Salare rele Ohesls aieisis & 1,668 8.04 66 8.11 
THAR Lente AALS ye thas eh otc en rege a 1,700 8.25 83 10.20 
DSP ee eee tetas meters tie ts 1,442 7.00 72 8.92 
TAM iy 8 he eto faethe ole dhs sorta a 1,392 6.75 53 6.56 
GMa Unc hecs unstite, fierctceie ateisie «os 1,119 5.43 44 5.45 
TO rig fares ci eco aon tenN eave ors: 's wis ie 910 4.41 45 5.57 
LIE Ce iticte tn omen ee 7506 3.67 29 3.59 
TSM eg ereess eke ale eiNino a wiierts 507 2.75 30 ewe 
NO MMM A Ro eres eeshate aie uote 5 cis 393 1.90 21 2.60 
DOME tes Shot ecco mee see 350 1.69 10 1.24 
2) SS aA peer SOAS SND IUE 253 1.22 3 .37 
aay” SA AIST eee rerio TS EERO 192 93 2 25 
3 OE RS OB OBIT 162 78 2 .25 
DAMME else’ + /e¥e ator a wichciereyeiol ss 122 59 2 25 


1 year means 1.00 up to 1.99 years; 2 years means 2.00 up to 2.99 years; etc, 
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It should be kept in mind that the percentages given above 
do not represent the percentage which any one-year age-group 
is of the total Sunday school enrollment, but only of the enroll- 
ment of pupils under 25 years of age. 

With the exception of the percentages of children enrolled 
at 5 years of age and at 12 years of age, there is a fair agree- 
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ewes 1 NO1ANA SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS 
m= =—=—= E.ORANGE AND WASHINGTON S.S. PUPILS 
3% SAMPLING = VALIDATED Aces 


CHart XXX — 20,508 Persons UNpER 25 YEARS or AGE ENROLLED IN 
INDIANA SuNDAY SCHOOLS DISTRIBUTED BY AGES, CoMPARED WITH 
AGE DISTRIBUTION IN EAST ORANGE AND WASHINGTON SURVEY 
AND WITH THE 3 PER CENT SAMPLING OF VALIDATED AGES. 


ment. As explained before, the school census does not record 
children who are under 5 years of age, so no check could 
be had on these children. As to the difference between the 
percentages of the 12-year-old group, no satisfactory explana- 
tion can be given. However, it must be stated that a 3 per 
cent. sampling is not sufficient to give a true picture of actual 
conditions as respects the ages of the pupils. Furthermore, 
it should be remembered that 316 of the 1,117 pupils were not 
located in the census or public school records; so that it was 
impossible to validate the ages of these children. As explained 
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above, a considerable number would be among those under 5 
years of age; but it is also reasonable to suppose that with 
the increased sampling which the location of these 316 pupils 
would have given, the percentage distribution of the “sam- 
pling’ would have agreed more nearly with that obtained from 
the total group of 20,598 pupils. 

One other fact should be stated with regard to the fre- 
quency with which the investigator located pupils of certain 
ages. The compulsory attendance laws of Indiana require 
children between the ages of 7 and 15 inclusive to attend 


NuMBER OF PUPILS 


YEARS OF AGE 


‘CHart XXXI— Ace DistriBuTion oF 20,598 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
PupPILs. 


school for a certain period each year. In those ages, there- 
fore, the school census records are more accurate than in 
the ages above 15 or below 7 years. 

The only other attempt to get an age-distribution of the 
enrollment of Sunday school pupils under the age of 25 is 
reported in the Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools and Religious 
Education, by Marjorie J. Jones, under the title, “Loss in 
Sunday School Attendance.” The writer reports that a census 
of the children, by ages from 4 to 18 years, present in the 
Sunday schools of East Orange, N. J., and in those of the 
state of Washington, was taken on a particular Sunday. 
While the exact figures showing the number of children 
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ofiepela age preseason the Sunday in question are not given, 
Asewaphiis Sshowype which enables the numbers of pupils of each 
agen doo be gormpused. Chart XXX compares the distribu- 
tion, of, $unday;sghqol pupils obtained from the Indiana sur- 
ney: with: thatoreported by the Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools 
and Religious Education in the surveys of East Orange, 
N,J..oand the, state gf Washington. It will be observed that 
the; two inres.areguite similar in their general form, though 
theypdp nekisgred as.to the age at which the most pupils are 
found ig;the Sumdaypschools. The Indiana survey found that 
more pupils were enrolled at 12 years of age, while the other 
survey found that more pupils were enrolled at 10 years 
of %———_—— 

1 stated before, the attempt to validate the pupil data as 
to age shows that for any small unit, such as the single church 
the @@e-distribution will not hold, but that the age-distributio 
will be accurate for #hy large number of churches becauc 

tie ages will compensate one another 
Thisggs_shown by g > LXXIII, comparing the number o: 
iltHemselves as older with those who re- 
mger than they really are. 
EKMUIL SIR SUID AY SCHOOL PUPILS WHO REPORT 
THA BSAGES! SINGORRECTLY, DISTRIBUTED WITH 
RESPECT TO WHETHER OR NOT THEY ARE 


OLDER OR YOUNGER THAN THE 
aooHoe yaaquue AMVAIGCMIRRPORTED AGE 


Number Per Cent. 


Total reporting ae IN CORLECtly meme mare ren 187 100. 
rere, 228,220 MU l8t ter than correct age gI 48.7 
Nuntberlirepdstiv@othembelves 54s younger than cor- 

Pech lager is re cee ts cee oa eA eee Ne OR ee chee 96 51.3 
ae of pupils I year older than Tepontedem cies 74 39.5 
Nain SO pip piicWea oyoutiger than reported..... 86 46.0 
Rmane 3 BuPHs ly eanh Alder than TEPOLLEd arr tatels 17 9.2 

unybe Sad than reported..... 10 5.3 
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AOI HAD UdONT? ey 
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wens et enough, cases atgagh age really to justify a stronge 
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fovea ce a e ao S : 
(27849 pupidg returnet. blanks, sof which: 20,598 pupils, or, 73.96 pet cents 
reported their ages.) 


Nore.—Table LXXIV should be read as followgsauesaM saorrartaté 
2,066 of the 20,598emmpils were 5 yeagsinf age, of which. 460,sdr 2123 
perSéent., of the totab.zumber reporting:.ages were males,. and. 608Qor 
2.9.per cent., of the ee number eo eee Se foe ee sa ie i 
A a1 al 4.0 es and ,fetales of.eac 
age EES He CE a CAN een abuse) 
Table LXXV and LXV shotlte be res imilarly. 
.VIXXI sldsT gnibse1 tot enottouttent 99°-—.aToU 
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In view of the above facts brought out in the validation 
of the ages of the pupils in the 3 per cent. sampling, we can 
conclude that (1) the age-distribution in such a large group 
—z20,598 pupils—represents the actual age-distribution, be- 
cause whatever errors occur in reporting ages in one direction 


TABLE LXXV—AGE AND SEX OF 16,704 INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOL PUPILS IN URBAN COMMUNITIES 


ToTALs 


Per 
Number Cent. 


Total pupils re- 


porting age... 16,704 
Age of Pupil in 
Years 
Less than I..... te) 
Dasotsicctautleers 2 
QUA Git wacue bite 105 
< Brn aEac 324 
A vasivis aie Maver erols 617 
Gone eae hohe: 905 
Obeset.si corstongecas 985 
WR OURO SOE 1,118 
east cere ocr: 1,243 
Oetne pike erty eiee 1,282 
TOSS ee cee 1,340 
18 ee US OABE 1,413 
TOS cis erie 1,432 
TDi ent eine 1,204 
CA err aieccetes 1127, 
Morb AES Oe 886 
TORS eee 685 
I7 Se ere 587 
i teed tarp tpacenicaias 402 
ON AR cca ao mORe 303 
DOME sce 236 
BY eye cisnes cote 166 
22 ne Ses ar 139 
Pin Si ae Cee 112 
PY Mere SAC 92 


STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
Medians. cae 


MALES FEMALES 

Per Per 

Number Cent. Number Cent. 

100. 7,033 69.50 9,671 73.46 
to) (9) 0 oO Co) 
OI to) 0 2 OI 
63 37 22 68 41 
1.93 149 89 175 1.04 
3.69 262 1.56 355 213 
5.40 381 2.28 524 3:12 
5.89 453 2.71 532 3.18 
6.69 489 2.92 629 3-77 
7.44 604 3.61 639 3.83 
7.07 586 3.50 606 4.17 
8.02 610 3.65 730 4.37 
8.46 641 3.84 772 4.62 
8.57 622 3.72 810 4.85 
7.20 536 3.20 668 4.00 
6.74 455 2.72 672 4.02 
5.30 316 1.89 570 3.41 
4.10 238 1.42 447 2.68 
3.51 188 Tala 3090 2.39 
2.40 116 .69 286 Lt 
1.81 81 .48 222 1.33 
1.41 76 45 160 .96 
99 53 31 113 68 
83 53 .32 6 5% 
67 45 27 67 40 
55 42 25 50 30 
11.3 10.9 11.6 
8.1 8.0 8.2 
14.1 13.8 15.0 


(23,283 pupils returned blanks, of which 16,704, or 71.73 per cent., 


reported their ages.) 


Note.—See instructions for reading Table LXXIV. 
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are compensated for by equivalent errors in the opposite 
direction. 

Table LXXIV shows the age-distribution of pupils attend- 
ing Sunday schools. 

Table LXXV gives the distribution of the pupils attend- 
ing urban Sunday schools, and Table LX XVI gives the same 


TABLE LXXVI— AGE AND SEX OF 3,804 INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOL PUPILS IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


TOoraLs MALES FEMALES 


Per Per Per 
Number Cent. Number Cent. Number Cent. 
Total pupils re- 


porting age... 3,804 100. 1,776 45.49 2,118 54.37 
Age of Pupil in 
Years 
Wess) than’ is... fe) .0 oO .0 (a) 0 
Tc SES aeenien 13 33 8 aI 5 12 
Cis boat eo ROS 40 1.02 17 43 23 59 
STs ar NG e 124 3.18 55 1.41 69 ey, 
esl Op ta Ot 151 3.87 76 1.95 75 1.92 
Giicccrare th oaeraene a 163 4.18 79 2.02 84 2.16 
Oca isomers 212 5.44 04 2.41 118 3.03 
OPENER EE cr SO 224 5.75 112 2.87 112 2.88 
Sas chaste eine 245 6.29 108 ay, 137 3.52 
OMe a ne RARE te 230 5.90 III 2.85 119 3.05 
TOs RR eee 249 6.39 109 2.79 140 3.60 
LEP Re rrac chat eet 255 6.54 137 3.51 118 3.03 
D2 acces ne tise 6 268 6.88 132 3.38 136 3.50 
Mi Quvactneccen cycc cues 238 6.11 103 2.64 135 3.47 
UA aches ees ee 265 6.80 102 2.61 163 4.19 
Gioia sis sletasoevereors 233 5.98 99 2.54 134 3.44 
TOs iirc ct ersten ote 225 5.77 06 2.46 129 3.31 
1 GE A ee 169 4.34 65 1.66 104 2.68 
TS egies: 165 4.23 67 1.72 9 2.51 
TOM oysccccen erro 90 2.31 40 1,02 50 1.28 
QO See lemio stirs ths 114 2.92 51 1.30 63 1.62 
Dien ace 87 2.23 53 1.36 34 87 
7 ie a a rh ae 53 1.36 22 56 31 80 
DS riatere rca hennre stele 50 1.28 28 71 22 57 
DA aga Sawepoti eh 30 77 12 31 18 46 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
Medianennancs 12.1 11.7 12.4 
Peete arsine 8.2 8.0 8.2 
Osteen tieiocs 16.1 15.9 16.1 


(4,566 pupils returned blanks, of which 3,894 pupils, or 85.28 per cent., 
reported their ages.) 


Note.—See instructions for reading Table LXXIV. 
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Facts) qior othe pups attending rural Sunday schools. These 
tables show (1) a tendency of urban Sunday schools to enroll 
more boys and girls of the public school ages, 6 to 13 years, 
than do the rural schools. Beyond the age of 14, the per- 
centage of boys enrolled in rural Sunday schools is higher 
than in the urban schools. The influence of the public school 
seems to be marked in the case of the urban group of Sunday 
schools, especially during the compulsory attendance ages, 
7 to 15 years inclusive. The rapid rise of the curve up to 
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the age of 12 years, as shown in Chart XXXII, indicates 
that the Sunday school not only attracts but holds its pupils 
during this period. 

In the urban Sunday schools, the tendency to break away 
comes in the thirteenth year, about a year before those pupils 
who have completed the eighth grade in the public schools 

_are allowed to leave school and engage in some employment. 

Following this is a year when the elimination from the Sunday 
school is not so great—probably corresponding to the period 
of additional attendance on public schools required of those 
who have not completed the eighth grade—and then a rapid 
drop in the curve, showing a very rapid elimination of pupils 
from the Sunday schools in urban communities. 
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Chart XX XIII shows the relative numbertiofimateoednal 
females of the different ages in rural Sundaytschoots.odsThe 
total number of pupils returning question blayks! isnot $uffi- 
cient to “smooth out” the curve. Neverthelessithmdiktribution 
is similar to that of urban schools. rgoteg onlt dtiw 

The age of maximum enrollment of boys is 11 in both 
the urban and rural Sunday schools. For girls, the age of 
maximum enrollment is 12 in urban Sunday eheals and 14 in 
rural Sunday schools. 
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90 6i19919qG 
IV. Elimination from the Sunday Shean os 
i 1 od T 
It has long been recognized that the “teen” age is it ito 


for dropping out of Sunday school. Just fons many 
eliminated has not been known and can not be eee 
more accurate and detailed pupil-records, covering _a_ period 
of years, are available for study. Sediml. 
In the public school field, several critical studies have been 
made of this problem, though not for the state of Indiana. 
One study is presented here in order that some ideatmaynise 
had of the relative elimination in the public and 18inday 
schools. In making this comparison, however, one facbsheuwld 
be kept in mind; attendance upon the public schools 43 ~com- 
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pulsory within certain ages. No such compulsion operates 
in the case of the Sunday school. 

In Chart XXXIV is shown the curve for percentage of 
public school children retained in the public schools,’ together 
with the percentage of Sunday school pupils retained in the 
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Sunday schools surveyed. It must be kept in mind that the 
percentage of pupils at each age retained in the Sunday schools, 
as shown by the chart, is greater than the actual retention. 
The reasons for this are several. In computing the percentage 
of children retained at any age, we use the following formula: 


Number of children of any age 
a = Per cent. of children retained. 

~ Number of children in maxi- 

mum age-group 


Since in this case the number of boys and girls enrolled is 

greatest at the age of 12, we use that figure for the maximum 

age-group. There is an error, of course, in using this figure. 
* After Thorndike, 1907, 
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It is always too small; therefore the per cent. retained is al- 
ways too large. The figure used for the maximum age-group 
is too small, because it does not take into account the elimina- 
tion of pupils that has occurred for various causes before 
the twelfth birthday. Some pupils will always drop out before 
the twelfth year for such reasons as sickness, death, loss of 
interest in the Sunday school, removal from the community 
and the like. Furthermore the use of the figure given above, 
even though no elimination occurred before the 12th year, 
would be wholly justified only in a community with a sta- 
tionary population. In a growing community there is a con- 
stant recruiting of pupils at the different ages, which tends to 
conceal the dropping out of pupils; while in a community 
which is decreasing in population the Sunday school appears 
to have an abnormal loss of pupils. No attempt has been 
made to correct these errors in the number of children in 
the maximum age-group, as it involves a rather complicated 
statistical procedure. Consequently, it is necessary to remem- 
ber, when reading the conclusions below, that the elimination 
of the Sunday school is not exaggerated, but understated. 

By referring to the chart we see that for boys; the curve 
of the per cent. of children retained follows rather closely the 
curve for public school pupils, until the fourteenth year. After 
that the public school elimination is greater. In the Indiana 
Sunday schools, by the fourteenth year, 25 per cent. of the boys 
are eliminated ; by the eighteenth year, fully 75 per cent.; and by 
the twenty-second year 92 per cent. With the girls it is prob- 
able that only 12 to 15 per cent. are eliminated at the age of 
14; 61 per cent. at the age of 18; and 88 per cent. when 
the age of 22 is reached. In other words, out of every twelve 
boys in the Sunday school at eleven years of age, at least 3 
have dropped out by the age of fourteen, 9 by the age of 
eighteen, and 11 by the age of twenty-two. In the case of 
the girls, out of every eight girls at twelve years of age, I 
has dropped out by the age of fourteen, 5 by the age of 
eighteen, and 7 out of 8 by the age of twenty-two. 

From what groups of pupils do these losses come? This 
question is discussed under the following heading: 
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V. Church Relationship of Pupils 


Any study of the relationship between individuals and 
the church is rendered difficult by the various interpretations 
placed upon church membership. The great majority of the 
younger children in the Sunday school, and a considerable 
number of the young people, do not have a clear conception 
of the meaning of church membership. The younger chil- 
dren, and some of the older as the surveyors learned in secur- 
ing answers to these blanks, confuse the baptismal service 
in many cases with that of uniting with the church. In com- 
munities having churches which regard the children of parents 
who are members of church as being born into the church, we 
find this idea spreading to the other children of the com- 
munity. Again, it was found that “belonging to a Sunday 
school which meets in a certain church building,” carries with 
it, to the child mind, the idea of belonging to the church itself. 
Under the headings, “Source of Data’ and “Reliability of 
Data’ will be found a discussion of the methods used by the 
surveyors to check the answers, and secure the true facts 
relative to each pupil. 

In Tables LXX VII, LXXVIII and LXXIX will be found 
the detailed distribution of those Sunday school pupils who 
answered the questions as to their relation to the church. In 
these three tables the distribution is given by single years and 
for boys and girls separately. 

From these tables it will be seen that a larger percentage 
of the urban Sunday school pupils—both boys and girls—re- 
port themselves as members of church than do rural Sunday 
school pupils. In rural schools 61 per cent. of the boys, and 
52 per cent. of the girls report themselves as members of 
“no church.” In the urban schools 47 per cent. of the boys 
and 42 per cent. of the girls report themselves as members 
of “no church.” Taking both sexes together, we find that in 
rural Sunday schools 56 per cent., and in the urban schools 
44 per cent., report themselves as members of “no church.” 
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The data given in Tables LXXVII, LXXVIII, and 
LX XIX have been rearranged by presenting the number of 
pupils who are members of “this church,’ “some other 
church,” and of “no church” by five-year age-groups instéad 
of one-year age-groups. This presentation shows more cheafly 
the tendencies or trends of church relationship ag 4 the age -of 
the pupils increases. 
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CHILD ACCOUNTING IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


other church.” In the age-groups under 10 years, as we would 
normally expect, only about 4 to 7 per cent. of the rural schoo! 
pupils are reported as members of church; while a much 
higher proportion (21 per cent.) of the urban school pupils 
are reported as members. In the 10-14.9 years age-group, we 
have in the rural schools 40 per cent., and in the urban schools 
60 per cent., of the pupils reporting themselves as members 
of church. These percentages increase for both rural and 
urban Sunday schools as the ages increase, so that in the 
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or “No Cuurcu,” “THis CuurcH,” or “SomME OTHER CHURCH.” 


’ 20.24.9 years age-group we have, in the rural schools 88 per 
cent., and in the urban schools 89 per cent., of the pupils 
enrolled at these ages reporting themselves as members of 
church. 

We also find that there is an increasing tendency for pupils 
to attend Sunday schools other than those maintained by the 
churches of which they are members. This tendency is slightly 
greater in the case of urban school pupils than in that of rural 
pupils; also greater with respect to girls than with boys. 
These percentages range from approximately I per cent. in 
the 5-9 year age-group, to 16 per cent. in the 20-24.9 age- 
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group, in both the rural and urban Sunday schools. Taking 
all age-groups, approximately 6 per cent. of the pupils of 
rural Sunday schools and 8 per cent. of the pupils of urban 
Sunday schools attend a Sunday school maintained by a 
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CHart XXXVII — PERCENTAGE OF MALE AND FEMALE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Purirs UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE IN RURAL AND URBAN COMMU- 
NITIES WHo ReEporT THEMSELVES AS MEMBERS oF “No 
CuurcH” “Turis CHurcH,” or “SoME OTHER CHURCH.” 
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church other than the one to which they belong. It is quite 
striking that in both rural and urban Sunday schools one out 
of every six pupils in the highest age-group studied (20-24.9 
years) does not attend the Sunday school maintained by the 
church to which he belongs. 

From the above tables and charts it is clearly seen that as 
the ages of the pupils increase, the larger is the percentage of 
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CHart XXXVIII — ENROLLMENT OF URBAN SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS OF 
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“No CHurcuH,” “THis CHURCH,” oF “SoME OTHER CHURCH.” 


those who report themselves as members of church. At first 
glance, this may appear to be wholly the result of the evange- 
listic work of the Sunday school and church; but such a con- 
clusion does not regard the fact that the enrollment of pupils 
at each age rapidly increases after the twelfth year. What 
these tables show very decidedly is that those pupils who have 
not united with the church by the fourteenth year tend to 
drop out in large numbers during the fourteenth year. After 
the fourteenth year the elimination is from both groups, the 
non-church members and the church members. Chart 
XXXVIII presents this situation graphically. 
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By following with the eye the lines connecting the tops 
of the columns representing the number of pupils enrolled in 
urban Sunday schools of each of these groups referred to 
above—‘“non-church,” members of “this church,’ and mem- 
bers of “some other church’”—one will readily see where the 
elimination is taking place in the urban schools, and at what 
ages. Just how great this elimination is from year to year, 
and how much from each group, can not be exactly deter- 
mined from the data at hand. To get these facts exactly, 
one should have a large number of pupil-records covering a 
series of years in the life of each pupil. Such facts were not 
available in the regions surveyed in Indiana. 


VI. Organized Classes 


Considerable stress has been laid by various denominations 
in the past few years on class organization. This survey 
shows that while organized classes are fairly strong in the 
urban schools, the majority of pupils in rural schools are in 
unorganized classes. Approximately only 1 pupil out of 4, 
in both rural and urban schools, is a member of an organized 
class. Considering rural schools alone, out of 3,871 pupils 
under 25 years of age reporting on this question, 707—or 18 
per cent.—were members of organized classes. In the urban 
Sunday schools, out of 16,566 pupils under 25 years of age 
reporting on this question, we have 4,682, or 28 per cent., en- 
rolled in organized classes. Considering the relative size of 
the urban and rural Sunday schools, with the greater oppor- 
tunity for closer grading of a class as to age and the conse- 
quent advantage to class organization, it appears that the dif- 
ference in the percentage of pupils in organized classes in rural 
and urban schools should be much greater. 

In the following tables the ages have been grouped to corre- 
spond to the departmental age-groupings approved by the 
International Sunday School Association. This grouping is 
made to show the more clearly the tendencies toward class 
organization with increased age of pupils. In both rural 
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TABLE LXXXII— AGES AND RELATIONSHIP TO ORGANIZED 
CLASSES OF 20,437 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN BOTH RURAL AND URBAN COMMUNITIES 


AGE-GRouP In ORGANIZED In UnorGANIZED 
oF PuPIL CLASSES CLASSES 
Reporting Number PerCent. Number Per Cent. 
O- ZION VEATS eaters wieyare 601 4 .66 507 99.33 
Aveb Geta. otis eke < 1,822 19 1.04 1,803 98.96 
GTO ktyates ete oe 3,907 170 4.25 3,827 95-75 
OQMAOWT Togeek cc ees 4,733 679 14.34 4,054 85.63 
TORS TA See hee, 4,510 1,737 38.51 2,773 61.49 
TEE TOMPITG.. (ae a.-t 2,752 1,541 56.0 1,211 44.00 
TO 2AC a nestertorwic cieteie 2,022 1,239 61.27 783 38.73 


TABLE LXXXIII— AGES AND RELATIONSHIP TO ORGANIZED 
CLASSES OF 3,871 INDIANA RURAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL]PUBRIES 


AGE-GrouP In ORGANIZED In UNorGANIZED 
oF PuPriL CLASSES CLASSES 
Reporting Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
O=3 Ouveatsne ain ere: 174 fe) eo) 174 100 
oO Do Bo cs ay Sea 311 (0) Ke) 311 100 
65.75). Oi. cee «Mak testes 677 24 3.54 653 96.45 
O;; TOMPLASee wee seis 721 90 12.48 631 87.52 
12, 0135-14 tees eee sto « 771 155 20.10 616 79.90 
TESTO! 17 fee eee «flat « 627 228 36.36 399 63.63 
TO—2A Mae orate 6, otauers 590 210 35-59 380 64.40 


TABLE LXXXIV— AGES AND RELATIONSHIP TO ORGANIZED 
CLASSES OF 16,566 INDIANA URBAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


AGE-GRrouP In ORGANIZED In UNorGANIZED 
oF PUPIL CLASSES CLASSES 
Reporting Number PerCent. Number Per Cent. 
C210) Ab ono e. 427 4 .93 423 99.06 
Been Biase co wetera evens conte 1,511 19 1.25 1,492 08.75 
Ogi tasieisrelelate Ba 3,320 146 4.39 Gig 95.60 
QUAL ONE Tatrctotes. btid «or 4,012 589 14.68 3,423 85.32 
TON IS TAA bis. on po 3,739 1,582 42.31 2,157 57-69 
TG LON Tavares srateh sal osaseys 2,125 1,313 61.78 812 38.22 
POR OA A roe cane ae 1,432 1,029 71.85 403 28.15 


and urban schools this tendency is marked, though much more 
so in the case of the urban Sunday schools. 

In the two age-groups included in the ages 6-11 years, the 
percentage of pupils in organized classes is nearly the same in 
both rural and urban Sunday schools. Above these ages, the 
urban Sunday school rapidly tends towards class organiza- 
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tion. In the 12-14-year age-group, three times as many pupils 
are in the organized classes as in the 9-II-year age-group. In 
the 15-17 year age-group, the percentage of pupils in organ- 
ized classes is four times what it is in the 9-11 age-group; 
and in the 18-24 year age-group the percentage of pupils in 
organized classes is five times what it is in the g-11-year age- 
group. In other words, in the urban schools 4 out of every 
10 pupils of the ages 12-14 inclusive are in organized classes ; 
6 out of every 10 pupils of ages 15-17 inclusive, and 7 out of 


YEARS OF AGE 


CHART XXXIX — PERCENTAGE OF RURAL AND URBAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Pupits In DIFFERENT AGE-GRoups WuHo ARE MEM- 
BERS OF ORGANIZED CLASSES. 


every 10 pupils of ages 18-24 inclusive are in organized 
classes. 

In the case of the rural schools, with 12 per cent. of the 
g-I 1-year age-group in organized classes—or I pupil out of 
every 8—we have nearly twice this percentage of the 12-14- 
year age-group enrolled in organized classes, and approxi- 
mately three times that percentage enrolled in organized classes 
in both the 15-17-year age-group and the 18-24-year age- 
group. This is, in the two oldest age-groups studied, approxi- 
mately 3 out of every 8 pupils are enrolled in organized 
classes. 

The reason why these two age-groups have the same per- 
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centage of pupils in organized classes is that these ages are 
generally grouped together in the same class in the rural 
schools. This is not the case in the urban schools, where there 
are enough pupils to make two classes; consequently we have 
varying percentages in the two upper age-groups in the urban 
schools. This same wide age-range in the upper classes of the 
rural Sunday schools, with its accompanying variation in the 
interests of the pupils, probably accounts in large part for the 
fact that the urban schools have twice the percentage of pupils 
in organized classes of 18-24 years age as do the rural schools. 

Chart XXXIX represents the conditions found in Tables 
LXXXII, LXXXIII, and LXXXIV. The increasing ten- 
dency of pupils to organize their classes as the age increases 
is readily seen by inspecting this chart. 

This chart also shows that class organization is not a large 
factor in either the rural or urban Sunday schools before the 
I2-14-year age-group. (For additional discussion of class 
organization, see Chapter VI, pp. 192-194.) 


VII. Attendance Statistics 


NUMBER OF SUNDAYS THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS ARE IN SESSION 
ANNUALLY 


The all-year Sunday school is the one most commonly 
found in both rural and urban communities in Indiana. Vir- 
tually five out of every six schools surveyed, or 84 per cent., 
hold sessions every Sunday in the year. As is well known, a 
smaller per cent. of rural schools hold sessions during the 
entire year; but the difference between the percentage of urban 
and the percentage of rural schools holding all-year schools is 
less than is commonly supposed. Approximately 78 per cent., 
or three out of every four rural schools, and go per cent., or 
nine out of every ten urban schools, are open all year. 

Despite the fact that it is quite the common practice for 
urban churches to hold no church services during the month 
of August, the Sunday school holds its sessions regularly 
during this month. In some of the larger churches there was 
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CuHArT XL— PERCENTAGE oF SUNDAY SCHOOLS OF RURAL AND URBAN 
ComMunIties HoLpINnGc SESSIONS ON EVERY SUNDAY IN THE 
YEAR, AND FOR VARYING PARTS OF THE YEAR. 


TABLE LXXXV—252 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS DIS- 
TRIBUTED WITH REFERENCE TO THE NUMBER 
OUD SWANIDERES AUN, AN SOBVAIRG  IMIBUAN IP IO, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WAS IN SESSION 


Both Rural 
and Urban Rural ~ Urban 
Sundays in Session Schools Schools Schools 


Mota lsat 252 112 140 


8 


led 
S) 
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1JIn one instance the year included 53 Sundays, 
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found a tendency to combine the classes which were depleted 
during the summer months, and to maintain an ungraded 
school; but so far as a “vacation” for the entire Sunday school 
was concerned, very few of the Sunday school officials con- 
sidered a cessation of the school’s activities advisable. 

As will be noted in a study of these tables, only about one 
school in twenty maintains a school year shorter than three- 
quarters, or 39 weeks. The majority of these schools are 
found in the rural communities, where the roads are bad and 
the schools are difficult of access. 


Regularity of Attendance and Effect 
of Graded Lessons 


As stated in several places in this report, accurate and de- 
tailed pupil-records were seldom found in the Sunday schools 
covered by this survey. The record of the pupil most fre- 
quently kept by the teacher was that of the pupil’s attendance 
upon the sessions of the Sunday school. But, even here, great 
difficulty was experienced in finding accurately kept records for 
so long a period as a half year. Again and again class records 
of attendance had to be discarded by the surveyor because the 
teacher had omitted, for one or more Sundays, in a quarter, 
the record of attendance of the pupils of her class. The 
records were usually well kept for the first few Sundays at 
the beginning of the year; but as the year went on more and 
more teachers seemed to tire of the labor involved in keeping 
these records up to date. 

This accurate record of attendance of a large number of 
pupils covering a large area was sought in order to discover the 
degree of regularity of attendance of Sunday school pupils. 
Because of the difficulty of tabulating the attendance when the 
attendance record varied in length anywhere from one to fifty- 
two Sundays, only those attendance records were taken which 
fell into one of the following groups: Group I: Those records 
which were complete for only 13 Sundays, or one-quarter of 
a year. Group II: Those records which were complete for 26 
Sundays, or a half year. Group III: Those records which 
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were complete for the entire year, or 52 Sundays. Group IV 
contained only records of pupils whose names had not been 
on the class roll during the entire period covered by any one 
of the other three groups. This was done to make it unneces- 
sary to count a pupil absent when his name was not on the 
class roll. Consequently the attendance records are for pupils 
whose names are actually on the class rolls during the period 
for which the attendance record was secured. Every pupil 
who had entered the class late, who had moved from the city, 
entered another Sunday school, or whose name had been 
stricken from the rolls by the teacher or secretary, had his 
attendance or absence counted only during the period in which 
his name was actually on the rolls of the school. 


TABLE LXXXVI— 16,918 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS 
DISTRIBUTED WITH REFERENCE TO THE NUMBER 
OF DAYS FOR WHICH AN ATTENDANCE RECORD 
WAS SECURED FOR EACH PUPIL, AND THE 
GRADATION OF THE LESSONS USED 
BY “DHE PUPIE 


Total Pupils Pupils 
Pupils Using Both Using Using 
Graded and Ungraded Graded 
Ungraded Lessons Lessons Only Lessons Only 
Total Pupils. . 16,918 6,423 10,495 
Attendance record for I 
year—52 Sundays....... 2,257, 805 1,452 
Attendance record for half- 
year—26 Sundays....... 2,552 934 1,618 
Attendance record for quar- 
ter-yeat—13 Sundays.... 9,998 3,907 6,091 
Irregular Periods, Per 
Cent. of Attendance used 20k CMiyi 1,334 


Table LXXXVI shows the distribution of pupils whose 
attendance records were secured. This distribution is given 
here on two bases; length of time for which an attendance 
_ record was secured, and the type of Sunday school lessons 
being studied by the pupil. 

It will be seen at once that more than half of all the pupil- 
records secured—sg per cent.—were for the shortest period or 
13 weeks. Fifteen per cent. of the pupil-records were secured 
for a half-year, and only 13 per cent. of the records of these 
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17,000 pupils were of sufficient accuracy for a period of one 
year to justify the surveyor’s having these records copied. 
As it was found that only 13 per cent. of the attendance 
records had been accurately kept for a year, it is evident that 
not much value had been placed upon pupils’ records by the 
teachers and officials of the Sunday schools surveyed. 

It is generally held that a higher type of teacher is required 
to handle graded lessons successfully. Furthermore, it is gen- 


THOUSANDS OF PuPILS 
2 3 4a 
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CuHart XLI — NumBer or Days FOR WHICH AN ATTENDANCE RECORD WAS 
SECURED FoR SUNDAY ScHooL Pupits Usine GrapEep LESSONS, 
AND FoR THOSE USING UNGRADED LESSONS. 


erally assumed that the higher the type of teacher, the greater 
value she places upon properly kept pupil-records. Inspection 
of the above chart will show that there was very little relation 
between the use of graded lessons and the length of the 
period for which these records were kept or the quality of 
the records themselves. It must be remembered that the sur- 
veyor copied the attendance records of the pupils or had them 
transcribed. This was not done unless the records measured 
up to a certain standard determined by an inspection of the 
teacher’s class-book. 

In Table LXXXVII is presented the distribution of the 
9,998 pupils in Group I by the number of Sunday sessions 
attended. The number of pupils attending only one Sunday 
is given, the number attending two Sundays, the number 
attending three Sundays, and so on. This distribution is 
shown for the pupils who used ungraded lessons, and for those 
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who used graded lessons. Through these comparative tables 
the effect of graded lessons upon regularity of attendance can 
be studied. Similar information for Groups II, HI, and IV 
are found in Tables LXXXVIII, LXXXIX and XC. 


TABLE LXXXVII— 9,008 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN BOTH RURAL AND URBAN COMMUNITIES _ DIS- 
TRIBUTED WITH REFERENCE TO THE GRADATION 
OF THE LESSON SYSTEMS USED BY THE PUPIL 
AND THE NUMBER OF DAYS THE PUPIL 
ATTENDED SUNDAY SCHOOL OUT 
OF 13 SUNDAYS 


Pupits Usine Pupits UsInG 
NuMBER OF SUNDAYS Uncravep Lessons Grapep Lessons 
ATTENDED 
Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
‘otals se 3,907 100 6,091 100 
Ode stede cosine Srna ete 10 0.3 ty 0.2 
Tes da Vachlos awleetsis corto aes 248 6.3 355 5.8 
7 Or ern ORT A Ic 270 6.9 372 6.1 
bn Siero angio aaa D enone 256 6.6 383 6.3 
Bs Pe ke Sena aes Bee Sater 251 6.4 303 6.5 
Bis clos ace RR SC Seas 257 6.6 415 6.8 
Os cre oases stones Gee cee 255 6.5 485 8.0 
7S RICO trey COD aoe SEA oe 300 WG 486 8.0 
ES aah Faire thers coal wth Ault aaah a, 301 Te 508 8.3 
Osean oo tee serene 317 8.1 502 8.2 
TO friars ne ca eisingdetcties oe eeeeneee 359 9.2 630 10.3 
ED etry wave ue eaie en race ei aens 317 8.1 507 8.3 
Lapa donot tins herds. oan ele 352 9.0 528 8.7 
T3aasen bts Le ee 414 10.6 520 8.6 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
OR eeca 4+ Sundays attended 5+ Sundays attended 
Medianzeenrt- 8+ iy 4 7- £ ss 
(OP seeacrnanet 11+ ss 11+ f es 


This table should be read as follows: There were 3,907 pupils using 
ungraded lessons for whom an attendance record for 13 Sundays was 
obtained. Of these, 10, or 3 per cent., were on the roll but did not attend 
at all; 248, or 6.3 per cent., attended only 1 Sunday; 270, or 6.9 per cent., 
attended only 2 Sundays, etc. The other half of the table concerning 
pupils using graded lessons is to be read in the similar manner. 


An inspection of these tables and of Chart XLII reveals 
some very interesting facts. In the case of the 3,907 pupils 
using ungraded lessons, in Group 1, Table LXXXVII, one- 
half of the pupils attended on eight or more Sundays out of 
the thirteen; and the other half on fewer than eight Sundays. 
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One-fourth of this group attended on only four Sundays or 
fewer; and three-fourths on more than four Sundays. At the 
upper end of the distribution, we find one-fourth of the 3,907 
pupils attending eleven out of the thirteen Sundays. 


TABLE LXXXVIII —2,552 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN RURAL AND URBAN COMMUNITIES DISTRIBUTED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE GRADATION OF LESSON 
SYSTEMS USED BY THE PUPIL, AND THE NUM- 

BER OF DAYS THE PUPIL ATTENDED SUN- 

DAY SCHOOL OUT OF 26 SUNDAYS 


Purits UsING Purits Usine 
NuMBER OF SUNDAYS UncGraApEep LEssons Grapep LEssons 
ATTENDED 
Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
‘Lotalseere 934 100 1,618 100 
One co) 5 os SRE eee here eee eee (0) 0. Co) 0. 
| OnE roan Aes arid Sek 24 2.6 50 at 
Zi riocs Oe CO ee eae eee 23 2.5 65 4.0 
8 oh uaa ES ee Pe eas 22 2.4 53 3.3 
Ae Sn satet es ee ee ioe 33 3.5 47 2.9 
ee AC arcs pide cb ope te ie 30 3.2 55 3.4 
6. Fhe dat edie ee athe a rein 35 a, 47 2.9 
7 ae ross Gees Sees ae eee 33 3.5 52 Bia 
Binds cciaditte ae te ees 2I 2.2 57 3.6 
Oe vcs ee ee 32 3.4 47 2.9 
ACC OOOO COUR MORE 29 i 68 4.2 
| Sra are ROTA OBA SO TOT ort: BR ORE 28 3.0 46 2.8 
ie PN ack ctintcrccaa a tori e 32 3.4 65 4.0 
13s Pex cove moist aa eres 37 4.0 45 28 
17 PRM AS Ercan re Cae 35 BG 71 4.4 
HEY. GHC COCO UM Anh 1a Goan 52 5.6 66 4.1 
105 Mawigos sate ehordte en ae 39 4.2 76 4.7 
1 BW: SRE e296 OL AR Cato Bae 33 3.5 69 4.3 
EARS bai) okie eid c 45 4.8 64 4.0 
MO Hine RAS crest Aa clogh com Soe uc 29 3.1 76 4.7 
20) cod sre uicts o Meectanete aoa eae Sees 44 47 73 4.5 
7) a Ae OE SASS a oe Cr aC 49 5.2 56 a5 
BB vase 6a 8.5 a ee ee eee ee 37 4.0 63 3.9 
ee PO EES Cher OA comin eadiccte 42 4.5 71 4.4 
QA so vis Gubtecais Sood Cee eRe IE ae 63 6.7 66 4.7 
FLO RARE I A ONIORIAY ORC TERI DTC 43 4.6 70 4.3 
ZO seojiacnes see tree oem 44 4.7 100 6.2 
STATISTICAL MEAsuRES : 
Opsnenss cance o+ Sundays attended 8+ Sundays att 
Median....... 16+ : $ I =A a cae 
OSes eerie 21+ < 5 2I+ “ (S 
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Considering the 6,091 pupils using graded lessons for 
whom we have an attendance record of 13 Sundays, we find 
that the median pupil attended on seven Sundays out of the 
thirteen ; that is, one-half of the 6,091 pupils attended on seven 
or more Sundays, and the other half on fewer than seven 
Sundays. One-fourth of this group attended on fewer than 
five Sundays. The upper fourth of the group were in attend- 
ance 11 Sundays out of the 13. 

Looking at the distribution of these pupils by number of 
days in attendance out of the thirteen, we find the percentage 
of pupils attending 9, 10, 11, 12 or 13 Sundays slightly larger 
than the percentage of those attending 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 Sun- 
days. This is true for both graded and ungraded lesson 
groups. In fact, if we compare the distribution, by number 
of Sundays attended, of those pupils using graded lessons with 
those using ungraded lessons, we find no material difference 
in the two groups. Apparently graded lessons do not tend to 
hold pupils in attendance for periods of 13 weeks in length 
any better than do ungraded lessons. 

Turning to group II (Table LXXXVIID), those pupils for 
whom an attendance record of 26 weeks was secured, we find 
virtually the same situation as with Group I. In this case, 
however, we have a much smaller group—2,552 in Group II, 
as against 9,998 pupils in Group I—so that our results are not 
so conclusive. 

The median pupil using graded lessons attended 15 Sun- 
days, while the median pupil using ungraded lessons attended 
16 out of 26. In other words, half of the 1,618 pupils using 
graded lessons attended fifteen or more Sundays out of the 
twenty-six. Again there is a slight advantage in favor of the 
ungraded lessons; but this difference is so slight as to be of no 
significance. 

When we consider Group III (Table LXXXIX), those 
for whom we have a record of attendance covering the entire 
year, with approximately the same number of pupils under 
consideration as in Group Il—the advantage is very slightly 
in favor of the graded lessons. The median pupil using un- 
graded lessons attended on twenty-six, or exactly half of the 
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TABLE LXXXIX —2,263 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN BOTH RURAL AND URBAN COMMUNITIES DISTRIB- 


UTED WITH REFERENCE TO THE GRADATION 


OF 


THE LESSON SYSTEMS USED BY THE PUPIL AND 
THE NUMBER OF DAYS THE PUPIL ATTENDED 


SUNDAY SCHOOL OUT OF 52 SUNDAYS 


NuMBER OF SUNDAYS 
ATTENDED 
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16 
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TABLE LXXXIX — Continued 


Purits Usine Purits Usine 
UncrApDED Lessons GravEp LEsSsons 
NuMBER OF SUNDAYS 
ATTENDED Number PerCent. Number Per Cent. 
AOs isis ot hieciselne eh ee 28 3.5 54 3.7 
ALiervee Nome cesses ee es sre 9 ray 26 1.8 
7715.3 Spey aOR OK eae Ree eee 14 177 42 2.9 
PG ae, GCOS GG COT nee ee 10 1.2 34 2.3 
JA eS ROCIO SOS AOC REE 15 1.9 37 Zone 
Pts 4 ceoi tn cis ERA HOI EA 22 27, 40 2.8 
AO rire SAAC E sioe Solo Riss ESTAS TA 12 its 23 1.6 
7. fA HORII TS OA ERC Ce 15 1.9 28 1.9 
AS Oe ote Hecate Marthe eet, Gaskets 12 1.5 31 2.1 
Tig oh AAR ARETE Cae ERE 17 2.1 21 1.4 
EO Sasi reels valeekeceeeer 26 22 34 2.3 
ber ahe. 5 ARE Ge ere 4 0.5 20 1.4 
(IS RAG AIRE Tet ee pa ne 17 21 33 23 
TRG can Cine aeichoinen ocean I 0.1 my) 0 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
Oranges 13+ Sundays attended 13+ Sundays attended 
edianiernnct 26+ a % 29-+ “ « 
Osdeaa ie. corals 30+ eS 41+ sf ¢ 


11920 was a leap year, with Sunday falling on February 29th; any Sunday school 
ending its School Year in February would have 53 Sundays in the year. 


Sundays in the year; while the median pupil using graded 
lessons attended on twenty-nine out of the fifty-two Sundays. 
Otherwise stated, half of the 805 pupils using ungraded les- 
sons attended on twenty-six or more Sundays in the year, 
while the other half attended on fewer than twenty-six Sun- 
days. And, half of the 1,458 pupils using graded lessons 
attended on twenty-nine or more Sundays, while the other half 
attended less frequently. Considering the upper quartiles— 
the upper 25 per cent. when the pupils are arranged in the 
order of the number of days of attendance from the lowest to 
the highest as in Table LXXXIX—the upper fourth of the 
pupils using ungraded lessons were in attendance thirty-nine 
or more Sundays out of fifty-two. The upper fourth of the 
pupils using graded lessons attended on forty-one or more 
Sundays in the year. The lowest one-fourth of both the 
graded and ungraded lesson groups attended on thirteen Sun- 
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days or fewer during the year: that is, one-fourth of all the 
pupils in this group attended Sunday school less than one- 
fourth of a school year of fifty-two weeks. 

In Group IV (Table XC)—pupils for whom attendance 
records were secured for various irregular periods—there is 
apparently no difference in the attendance of the pupils using 


TABLE XC—2,111 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS IN 
RURAL AND URBAN COMMUNITIES DISTRIBUTED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE GRADATION OF LESSON 
SYSTEMS” USED) BY S0DRE RUPRIEREAND siakrit 
PERCENTAGE OF SUNDAYS ATTENDED 


Pupits Ustnc UNGRADED Pupits Usine GraprEp 
PERCENTAGE LEssoNns LEssoNns 
oF SUNDAYS 
ATTENDED 
Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
slotals veer 777 100 1,334 100 
OOO Sonne Coens a7 4.8 53 4.0 
TO=210 tanatas orcas 74 9.5 93 7.0 
205 20 Vac ersieicts heirs 82 10.6 130 9.8 
BOE BO nee cise Ooms 62 8.0 107 8.0 
AO= AQ Seas roere Notations 35 4.5 113 8.5 
GOGO nee siceincuaceoeteeeas 94 12.1 169 12.6 
O00 c-5 Sas. srasae iststetsr 80 10.3 150 11.2 
FO= DOs S eee eco ee 48 6.2 92 7.0 
BO cseecejensterpals Merete are 85 10.9 123 9.2 
QO=TOOS coh arccls wee 180 23.2 303 22.7 


STATISTICAL MEASURES: 


Medians...... Ungraded—6o.5 per cent. of Sundays attended 
Graded. —60.1 per cent. of Sundays attended 


graded and those using ungraded lessons, the median pupil in 
each lesson-group having attended on 60 per cent. of the Sun- 
days covered by the record period. 

Summarizing, it is apparent from the discussion of these 
four distribution tables that graded lessons as now taught in 
the Sunday schools covered by the Indiana survey do not influ- 
ence, either for better or worse, the attendance of the pupils. 
This fact can probably be shown more clearly when the 
aggregate attendances and aggregate absences are taken into 
consideration, and the percentage of attendance is computed 
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from these data for the pupils using graded lessons and for 
those using ungraded lessons. For example, in Group I all of 
the 9,998 pupils were on the Sunday school rolls for one- 
quarter of the year, or thirteen Sundays. Of this number, 
3,907 pupils used ungraded lessons and 6,091 used graded les- 
sons. If these 3,907 pupils had attended every Sunday in the 
quarter they would have attended a total of 50,791 Sundays. 
(3,907 X 13.) But many of these pupils were absent. Ten of 
them were absent for the entire quarter—that is, out of a 
total possible attendance of 130 Sundays, there was a total of 
o Sundays present and 130 Sundays absent; 248 pupils were 
present one Sunday each, or an aggregate attendance of 248 
Sundays, and an aggregate absence of 2,976 Sundays. 270 
pupils were each present two days out of a possible thirteen 
Sundays, making for them an aggregate attendance of 540 
out of a possible 3,510 Sundays, and therefore an aggregate 
absence of 2,970 Sundays. In like manner can be calculated 
the total days’ attendance and total days’ absence of all the 
pupils included in the distribution of the pupils in Group I. 
We have then, when this summary is made, a total of 3907 
pupils using graded lessons with an aggregate attendance of 
29,419 out of a possible 50,792 Sundays. The per cent. of 
attendance of the pupils in Group I is found by dividing this 
aggregate attendance by the total possible attendance. Stated 
in the form of an equation it would be: 


Aggregate Sundays attended 
Per cent. of attendance = —————_—_______—_—_—_ 
Aggregate “possible” attendance. 


Substituting the above quantities in the equation and 
solving, we have: 


29,419 


Per cent. of attendance = = 57.9 per cent. 


59,791 


Using this method throughout Groups I, IT and III, we 
have the following table: 
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TABLE XCI—COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE OF SES- 
SIONS ATTENDED BY 6,423 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
PUPILS USING UNGRADED LESSONS AND 10,501 
PUPILS USING GRADED LESSONS 


NUMBER OF Pupits Ustnc UNGRADED Pupits Usine GRADED 
SUNDAYS LrEssons LEssons 
INCLUDED Per- Per- 
IN THE AGGREGATE cent. AGGREGATE cent. 
ATTEND- Number ATTENDANCE of Number ATTENDANCE of 
ANCE of Pos- Attend- - of Pos- Attend- 
Recorp Pupils sible Actual ance Pupils sible Actual ance 
E355 iene: 3,907 50,791 20,419 57.9 6,001 70,183 45,760 57.7 
Bn ais bes tine 034 24,284 14,014 61.8 1,618 42,068 23,436 55.7 
Wanuososos sly vues) AheWh G ISS WACO) gore Cevi 
Irregular No No No No 


periods... 777 record record 58.7 1,334 record record 59.4 


Per Cent ATTENDING 
0 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


ONE QUARTER 


EST Se : 
VL LLL A 


$e BSS ES 
HALF YEAR = bm TLE ELE 


ee PSS 
ENTIRE YEAR bom 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 


J RRECULAR pS 
ee Se) ESS 
PEeRIops VL LLL LLL 


Wes GRADED VZZZA UNGRADED 


Cuart XLII] — Tue Percent. or ATTENDANCE OF Pupits Usinc GRADED 
Lesson MATERIAL COMPARED WITH THE PERCENT. OF ATTEND- 
ANCE OF Pupits USING UNGRADED LESSON MATERIAL. 


The above consolidated table together with Chart No. 
XLIII shows clearly and convincingly the conclusion stated 
on page 318 as to the effect of graded lesson material on attend- 
ance. It is true that other factors may enter here to conceal 
the real effect of the use of graded lessons on attendance, but 
no attempt has been made to eliminate them. With the data 
at hand such an effort would be impossible. 


ATTENDANCE UPON RURAL AND URBAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


It was originally the intention to compare the attendance 
of pupils upon the rural Sunday schools with the attendance 
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upon urban schools; but while figures are given here, the 
number of pupils in the rural group is not large enough to 
permit of reliable conclusions being drawn from their attend- 
ance. Again the lack of adequate records in the Sunday 
schools is responsible for the failure to arrive at refiable 
conclusions. 


TABLE XCII— PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS 
USING UNGRADED LESSON MATERIAL, UPON 
RURAL AND URBAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


RurRAL SUNDAY URBAN SUNDAY 
ScHOOLS SCHOOLS 


NuMBER oF SUNDAYS Number Percentage Number Percentage 


INCLUDED IN THE of 0 0 0 
ATTENDANCE REcoRD Pupils Attendance Pupils Attendance 
He} SHEERS) | Gaacanse S6cme 660 54.3 3,207 58.7 
26 SEE 2 ein aan eee 83 49.6 851 58.5 
52 ceih an yeVsestorseesie oi 137 56.5 668 496 


TABLE XCIII— PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS 
USING GRADED LESSON MATERIAL, ON RURAL 
AND URBAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


RurRAL SUNDAY URBAN SUNDAY 
ScHOOLS SCHOOLS 


NuMBER OF SUNDAYS Number Percentage Number Percentage 


INCLUDED IN THE of 0 of. i) 
ATTENDANCE REcoRD Pupils Attendance Pupils Attendance 
Taw OUnday Sue alae oa 418 49.5 5,673 58.4 
26 RAE cae ree IIQ 55.3 1,499 9) 
52 og MILA Sar Se 7 60.9 1,451 52.4 


If we take the above figures at their face value, it would 
appear that urban Sunday school pupils attend somewhat more 
regularly than do rural pupils. As these groups are not 
comparable in size, it is an open question as to what the real 
situation is. With respect to the pupils attending the rural 
schools, there is clearly a lack of conclusive data, for the 
attendance records of the major portion of these pupils cover 
that period of the year when the roads in the country are at 
their worst—the winter and spring months. For the urban 
Sunday school pupils, however, the per cent. of attendance is 
quite reliable, in each instance being based on a large num- 
ber of cases. 
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By consolidating the attendance records for all of the 
pupils attending rural schools, we find that 1,424 rural pupils 
attended 14,398 Sundays out of a possible 26,754, or 53.8 
per cent. In like manner, the 13,439 urban pupils attended 
159,151 Sundays out of a possible 287,248, or 55.4 per cent. 
Such a slight difference in the per cent. of attendance in favor 
of the urban Sunday school pupils is not very significant in 
view of the statement of conditions given above. 

Taking into consideration the fact that it is easier for a 
pupil to have perfect attendance for a short period of time than 
for a long period, and that the longer period more nearly 
represents the actual conditions as regards attendance, the 
conclusion is entirely justified that the average Sunday-school 
pupil attends a little more than half of the Sundays during the 
pertod his name is on the roll. 

Considerable time and not a little effort were expended in 
attempting to secure from the public schools in the same com- 
munities covered by this religious survey the distribution of 
public school pupils by the number of days attended. While 
these facts are collected by the majority of the city schools 
and some of the rural schools, they were not assembled in 
such form as to make the data comparable with the religious 
survey data. It is very desirable, however, to compare the 
distributions, by the fraction of school term attended, for pub- 
lic school children and for Sunday school children. The fol- 
lowing chart shows graphically the distribution of 14,137 
public school children with the distribution of 2,263 Sunday 
school children for a period of 52 weeks. While the group of 
public school children is a different group from the one repre- 
sented in the distribution of Sunday school children, yet it is 
from a community in which the compulsory education laws 
_ are similar to those of Indiana, and where the enforcement 
may be assumed to be as effective as in the Indiana region 
surveyed. 

From this curve we see the effect of the enforcement of 
the compulsory education laws upon the attendance of public 
school pupils. The peak of the curve comes at a point on the 
base line representing nine-tenths of the school term attended. 
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In fact fully three-fourths of the public school pupils in the 
communities from which these data were taken attended four- 
fifths or more of the time. On the other hand, the line for 
the Sunday school pupils is nearly parallel to the base line at 
a height equivalent to one-tenth of the total number of pupils 
included in the group. About one-tenth of the Sunday school 
pupils then attended for one-tenth of the year, or approxi- 
mately five Sundays, or less; another one-tenth attended from 


70% 
60% 


Per CENT OF PuPiLts 
Per Cent OF PuPiLs 


10 203040 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Per CENT OF ScHoot TERM ATTENDED 


CHaArt XLIV — PERCENTAGE OF 2,263 SUNDAY SCHOOL PupiIts ATTENDING 
FOR VARIOUS PorRTIONS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL YEAR COMPARED WITH 
THE PERCENTAGE OF 14,137 Pusitic ScHoot Pupits ATTEND- 
ING FOR SIMILAR FRACTIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL YEAR. 


one-tenth of the year to one-fifth of the year (6, 7, 8, 9, or 
10 Sundays); another one-tenth attended from one-fifth of 
the year to three-tenths of the year (11, 12, 13, 14 or I5 
Sundays); and so on. It is evident that there is no one com- 
pelling factor to cause attendance in the case of the Sunday 
school pupils. Indeed, many factors enter in to cause pupils 
to attend regularly upon the public schools, chief of which is 
an enlightened public sentiment favoring the public schools. 
With such a sentiment, compulsory education can be enforced ; 
without it, the laws are of little avail. Undoubtedly, the chief 
factor in regularity of attendance upon the Sunday schools is 
the religious sentiment of the various homes which make up 
the community. 
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An attempt has been made to show the relative attendance 
of the children in Jefferson and Clinton counties upon the 
public schools and upon the Sunday schools. In securing the 
Sunday school percentage of attendance the aggregate days 
attendance for all periods has been taken. 

The above percentage of attendance for the public schools 
does not do them justice. In computing the percentage of 
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CHart XLV — PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHooLts oF JEFFERSON AND CLINTON COUNTIES, INDIANA, IN 
Datty ATTENDANCE FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR COMPARED 
WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE FOR THE 
SuNDAY SCHOOLS IN THE SAME COUNTIES. 


attendance, all of the public school pupils are considered to be 
“on the roll” for the entire school year. Such is not the 
case, because families move from the county, children enter 
private or parochial schools and other children are removed 
by death. Yet the absences of these pupils have been counted 
against them, because no records are available for determining 
the number of pupils off the roll during the year and the num- 
ber of days each pupil was off the roll. This results in a lower 
percentage of attendance than we should get. With this reser- 
vation kept in mind, one may conclude that public school pupils 
attend at least three-fourths of the time the public schools are 
in session, while the Sunday school pupils attend only half 
the time the Sunday schools are in session. 
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VIL, Distribution of Enrollment 


Out of a total of 256 Sunday schools, statistics were re- 
turned by the surveyors from 94 rural and 159 urban schools. 
Only 60 of the 94 rural schools reported the ages in such a 
way as to make it possible to determine the percentage of the 
enrollment under 25 years of age. In Table XCIV will be 
found the distribution of these schools. 


TABLE XCIV—60 RURAL SUNDAY SCHOOLS DISTRIBUTED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE PERCENTAGE THE NUM- 
BERLOE PUPRIES SUNDER 25 YEAR'S OF SAGE IS OF 
THE TOTAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


Percentage Number of Percentage Number of 
Groups Schools Groups Schools 
Total number of BO=SAOncaciec cttlers cite 6 
schools@.ris as 60 B5—SO.One th coca acne 7 
GO=6L- OM anette: 5 
BO=BA Os cayaesteoane mts I G5=00:0 sees oectse es loe 10 
ZE—2O Oe feiccisre.s 21 ass sists I FO-JVAOe oc Mean ae ee 8 
BO=3AIO se ons sca eeente I TE=7O On ote casas 6 
B5= SOO nares ae ces I SOSA. 0 nce ee een 5 
A OA Oy aera tral « Senor 2 SS=E80IOt a ate cee 3 
AGA Onions shes. 4 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
Modes oss sees 65-69.9% of pupils enrolled are under 25 years of age. 
Median PR ae ei: 66.1% “ee “ec “cc “ “ “ee “ “ce “ 
25 percentile. f 45% “ “ “ “ &c “ “c cc 


“cc [v3 “cc “ “ce “ ce it3 “cs 


75 percentile... 74.3% 
(Total Sunday school enrollment does not include Cradle Roll or Home 
Department. ) 


In these 60 schools the range in enrollment is from 25 
pupils to 214, so that they represent adequately the conditions 
found in the 94 rural schools surveyed. For every enrolled 
pupil 25 years of age and over in the median Sunday school 
in these communities, we find two pupils under 25 years of 
age. In one-fourth of these Sunday schools only 45 per cent. 
of the total enrollment are persons under 25 years of age, 
while in the upper fourth of these 60 schools 74 per cent. of 
the total enrollment are persons under 25 years of age. 

Of the 194 urban Sunday schools surveyed, in only 50 
were the surveyors able to find pupil statistics in such form as 
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to enable the percentage of pupils under 25 years of age to 
be calculated. This sampling is too small to justify any ade- 
quate conclusions being drawn from them for the state as a 
whole; but the percentage distribution is given here to show 
what was found in these 50 schools, and also for comparison 
in future studies of this character. 

TABLE XCV—so URBAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS DISTRIBUTED 

WITH REFERENCE TO THE PERCENTAGE THE NUM- 


BER OF PUPILS UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE IS OF 
THE TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


Percentage Number of Percentage Number of 
Groups Schools Groups Schools 
Total number of 60=64:05. 6 .b esheets g 

SCHOOIS! tec: 50 65-00: neces ene ee 8 
FOOT AO te ven eee 5 
B0=34Oh racies eee I 7570. On anne eT 5 
38=30 Osecsiiect tates oO 80=84:0 4... ties vacate y 
AO=A4.O Science seiosissiee 5 S85=80,0 nae rccas one mee 4 
AS—A0.On nt Sorcerers 3 O0-O4. Ose ence 3 
BO-SALO Meeeveskonounts 3 O5=OOOsen erence (0) 
BE =6OOs secon iis 3 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
Median ........ 70% of total enrollment are under 25 years of age. 


25 percentile... 54.5% 
75 percentile... 81.4% “ “ sf CEE iti ae OP 


(Total Sunday school enrollment does not include Cradle Roll or Home 
Department. ) 


In these 50 schools, the range of enrollment is from 33 
pupils to 1,345 pupils. In the median school in these urban 
communities we find 7 out of every 10 pupils enrolled are under 
25 years of age. In one-fourth of these 50 Sunday schools, the 
enrollment under 25 years of age is 55 per cent. of the total 
enrollment. In the upper one-fourth, 81 per cent. of the total 
enrollment are under 25 years of age. In the two groups of 
schools studied, the 60 rural and the 50 urban, we find the 
percentages of persons enrolled who are under 25 years of 
age to be quite similar. 

In general it can be stated, regarding the urban schools 
studied, that the larger schools, with organized adult classes 
conducted on the lecture plan, have a larger percentage of 
persons enrolled who are 25 years of age or over than we find 
in the smaller schools, 
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IX. Regulations regarding Membership in the 
Sunday School 


The investigation of the regulations regarding enrollment 
and attendance of pupils was made in order to find out what 
agreement, if any, existed among the schools as to the regula- 
tions to be observed. The study shows that the ‘common 
practice” is to have no regulations whatever! 

With regard to the number of Sundays the child is required 
to be present before his name is placed on the roll, the surveyors 
returned 245 replies. Of these 245 schools, 160 or 65 per 
cent. have no regulations whatever. The child is considered 
as being a member of the Sunday school the first day of his 
appearance. He is not required to make any promise or state- 
ment whatever as to his attendance in the future, so that he 
does not feel any obligation to return. The distribution of the 
number of Sundays the child is required to be present before 
he is enrolled in the remaining 85 Sunday schools is found in 
Table XCVI. 


TABLE XCVI— 245 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS DISTRIBUTED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE NUMBER OF SUNDAYS 
LE PeeCHieD elon kEOUIRED ES LO, BER ERESEND 
BEFORE HIS NAME IS PLACED ON THE ROLL 


Number of schools reporting............... 245 


Number schools having “no regulations”.... 160 
Number schools having regulations......... 85 
Number of Sundays 
Attendance Required Number of Schools 
Oil oo? OOS AVG ORR ae eRe UIA AC CS a riences 24 
Ds Sostto oo. 69D OLE SEIS OES OOD POE Ae Ae oe IN 3 
5A Be 3 eed Gace TR To a ee 55 
I ASA Shea ac) os BUSES OSU ROR I UCC IS ree 3 


An even smaller percentage—16.3 per cent.——of schools 
have any regulations as to the number of Sundays a pupil may 
be absent before his name is marked “withdrawn from the 
school.” This means that two-thirds of the Sunday schools 
surveyed carry a child on the roll indefinitely, when in many 
instances the child is a member of another Sunday school. 
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This “padding of the rolls” is partly responsible for the low 
percentage of attendance in the Sunday schools. In Table 
XCVII will be found the facts concerning this item. 


TABLE XCVII—243 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS DISTRIB- 
UTED WITH REFERENCE TO THE NUMBER OF CON- 
SECUTIVE SUNDAYS A PUPIL MUST BE ABSENT 
BEFORE HIS NAME MUST BE MARKED 


“WITHDRAWN” 
Number of schools reporting......... are 243 
Number of schools having “no regulation”... 209 
Number of schools having a regulation..... 34 
Number of Sundays 
Absence Permitted Number of Schools 
Poe Sas coke Blas wie alewierets bo/s1s sl Mone ae eee Cee (0) 
7 A EE REINER AION by ISI RES iO ADIL AS'D o 
FORE O RE COCO Or SORTER Bs a cis oats Mein disc 12 
Bosch spaga oa bbc RE ig Loa 5 
Sine aera cece be Ecce aus cee eitehon are oe seas orate meta nereremiotats 2 
Oss eile os econo OCR ine wee oe OTe reteretees cadens Mier rensater™ 3 
YAN at CA RRO OCT OA OLIAG Hand Daa DBS (a) 
Sis cassis axecoso at 5 45y5;5- a, ous sps-oee, awens bois tens ambos eeeserene si itt Ce) 
CORR RISES eine aii taiiinc ADE SRSrUBARID orb GodatE amt II 
ba ANE Re NAMI AeS SPS A: tin hed cehROO RIC I 
Medians Approximately 5 Sundays’ absence 


Of the 34 schools having a definite regulation as to when a 
pupil may be dropped from the roll, 12 schools—35.2 per cent 
—remove a child’s name from the roll after three consecutive 
absences and 11 schools drop the child after 9 consecutive 
absences. Of course, if there is good reason for the child to 
be absent, such as sickness or the like, the name is kept on the 
roll. But in the course of the survey, it was found again and 
again that the same child would be on the roll of two schools 
without having attended one of them for a period varying 
from one to three months. Or the family might have left 
the city without any intention of returning and still the mem- 
bers of this family would be on the Sunday school roll. 

Frequently a pupil whose name has been withdrawn from 
the roll returns to school. The question arises immediately: 
Is this withdrawn pupil to be re-enrolled at once; or must he 
give evidence of his desire to be a member of the Sunday school 
by more than one Sunday’s attendance? As has just been 
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shown, only 34 schools have a definite regulation for dropping 
pupils from the roll. Twelve other schools transfer the child’s 
name from the list of enrolled pupils to that of “visitors” ; 
thus permitting the school to have some claim upon the child’s 
interests but not to regard him as a full member. In Table 
XCVIII will be found the practice of those 46 Indiana Sunday 
schools with regard to the return of children to a school of 
which they have once been members. The other 199 schools 
have no regulations whatever on this point. 


TABLE XCVIII—46 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS DISTRIB- 
UTED WITH REGARD TO THE NUMBER OF SUNDAYS 
A CHILD WHOSE NAME HAS BEEN REMOVED 
FROM THE ROLL OF MEMBERS FOR ABSENCE 
MUST ATTEND BEFORE BEING RE-ENROLLED 


Total number of schools having a definite 


LESulationy prise nes sea eaten eee 46 
Number of Sundays 

Attendance Required Number of Schools 

SLES Bea arc ies: ORE COI Oe BRAC eT Rg ares a aE 14 

PA, EAC OEY OP Cee pe A Pela intense Scie ca ea I 

QUE Pentel city ae ottetretelers seacnie cl es weieiy oasis ale atic asers 26 

sais ane Ore BOREAS peal a oer eee Hee ate 3 

(ste hea up aS GO RST aC Ca CHR tam TC EE Ree a 0 

Osean ee rains ae haere Pod aa teat bate tes Co) 

Up, Soha Ok SOBRE AR Re Ree aes 0 

Oe erect reer presey eymhe ote sore ma ieee nic eretaie ra Serre era oO 

Chaos tg 6 ipl DS og OCR RSE CRONE A ae ) 

TOPPER Pe Ree ete a riser ee nga Meck s aubtiaabes 2 


Median (and Mode).... 3 days’ attendance required 


From this table it is evident that the large majority of the 
Sunday schools—approximately four out of five schools—do 
not feel any necessity for the use of such terms as re-enroll- 
ment. In other words, the pupil’s name is not removed from 
the roll except in case of death or removal from the city. Of 
the 46 schools which do have regulations, 30 per cent. restore 
the pupil to his original status the first day he returns to school; 
56 per cent. require the pupil to manifest his good intentions 
to be a member of the school by attending three Sundays. 
Approximately 7 per cent. require four Sundays, and 5 per 
cent. require ten or more Sundays attendance. 
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Three other questions regarding the enrollment and attend- 
ance regulations were asked of the Sunday school officials. 
In each case the idea was to find out whether or not the Sunday 
school classified its members into groups depending upon the 
regularity of attendance; and if so, the degree of regularity 
which governed the classification. These three terms are, 
Active Member, Regular Attendant, and Visitor. The replies 
are summarized for the first two of these terms in Table XCIX. 


TABLE XCIX—245 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS DISTRIB- 
UTED WITH REFERENCE TO THE NUMBER OF SUN- 
DAYS THE PUPIL IS REQUIRED TO BE PRESENT 
IN ORDER TO BE CLASSIFIED AS AN ACTIVE 
MEMBER OR AS A REGULAR ATTENDANT 


Number of schools reporting.... 245 245 
Number having “no regulation”. 234 226 
Number having a definite regu- 

lations tess cece veins eons II 19 
Number of Sundays Active Regular 
Attendance Required Member Attendant 

I Pe rere CRUE EE ete Racer HOI CCP ntD I oO 

DW Tiara nrohas ane atea Merarn ee eee SO 0) o 

Bie ei Mksge acererr eer tha ane’ siete ore inset ae nance 9 15 

As Sanave visa tebe Meare Bag RG ore StI e Sa ole aioe BRE I I 

ORIG ACA Gane SORE OnUA aD cant o 2 

HAG Acree ee oh MO Ee NoS tomes OREN CROC LCROREE Ce) oO 

ASA NA SOO Ot tee SY Sys ANS SERB OR Ge ORR OS fo) ts) 

Se a theless ee chaante Sautava Nateiean otteorlae tein ersaes Ce) I 


As the questions were worded in the printed schedule, the 
figures in the table should be read as follows: “Nine schools 
reported that for a regularly enrolled pupil to be classified as 
an active member he must attend during the year three out of 
five Sundays. Fifteen schools reported that for a regularly 
enrolled pupil to be classified as a regular attendant, he should 
attend during the year an average of three out of five Sundays.” 
Undoubtedly one reason why such classifications are not in 
greater favor is that a great amount of clerical work is required 
to keep the attendance records in good shape. As the situation 
now stands, it is the exceptional school that knows the condition 
within its own membership as regards attendance. 

A much larger percentage of the schools attempt to make 
a distinction between the enrolled membership and the visitors. 
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Of the 243 schools answering this question, 191 or 79 per cent’ 
are reported by the surveyors as having no regulations, from 
the standpoint of attendance, as to what constitutes a “visitor.” 
Of the 52, or 21 per cent. of the schools which do have a 
definite regulation, approximately 10 per cent. classify a person 
as a visitor if he attends only one Sunday out of five. Fifteen 
per cent. classify a person as a visitor if he attends only one 
or two Sundays out of five. Two-thirds of the 52 schools 
classify the person as a visitor if he attends fewer than four 
Sundays out of five. It would appear that with those schools 
which have regulations regarding attendance, the common 
practice is to count a person as a visitor until he has attended 
three Sundays out of five. On his fourth appearance his name 
is transferred to the record of enrolled members. 

All of the above goes to show that there is no general 
agreement as to what is desirable in the way of regulations 
as to attendance. Nor does there exist any closer agreement 
as to the terms used to classify the groups into which the 
membership may be divided by these attendance regulations. 
This situation should be made a matter of careful study to 
determine what is the effect of attendance regulations upon 
attendance; and, furthermore, to recommend—as has been 
done for the public schools of the nation—a uniform system 
of terminology carrying with each enrollment and attendance 
term a precise definition capable of uniform interpretation. 


X. A Brief Summary of Significant Facts. 


In the Sunday schools surveyed, only one pupil out of every 
hundred enrolled is of foreign birth. 

In the two counties surveyed, 32.9 per cent. of the total 
rural population under 25 years of age is enrolled in Sunday 
schools, while 41.2 per cent. of the total urban population under 
25 years of age is enrolled. 

The Indiana Sunday schools surveyed attract boys less than 
they attract girls: i.e., they enroll a higher percentage of girls 
than boys. 
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The Sunday schools in rural communities enroll a higher 
percentage of boys than do the urban Sunday schools. 

Considering only the Sunday school enrollment of pupils 
under twenty-five years of age, more pupils are enrolled at 
twelve years than at any other age. This is true for both rural 
and urban Sunday schools. 

Using the same group as in the above statement, the 
median age—that is, the age of the middle pupil, if all the 
pupils were stood up in a row according to age—is I1.4 years: 
for boys, the median age is 11.1 years; and for girls, 11.7 years. 

The median age for the rural pupils is 12.7 years; for the 
urban pupils, 11.3 years. 

During the twelfth year and the fourteenth year occur the 
periods of greatest elimination of Sunday school pupils. 

The period of greatest recruiting is from the third to the 
fifth year of age. 

Of the group of Sunday school pupils under 25 years of 
age, II out of 20 report themselves as members of church. 
In rural communities only 9 out of 20, and in urban com- 
munities between I1 and 12 out of 20, report themselves as 
church members. 

Only 1 out of every 4 pupils in the communities surveyed 
is enrolled in an organized Sunday school class. 

The pupils attend Sunday school with equal regularity, 
whether using graded lessons or ungraded lessons. In either 
case, a pupil attends approximately half of the Sundays on 
which the Sunday school is in session. 
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CHAPTER XI 
RECORDS AND REPORTS 


I. Form of Record Used 


Of the 254 Sunday schools surveyed, 175, or 69 per cent., 
reported on the type of pupil-record being used in the school. 
Seventy-nine schools failed to report, or in any way to check 
the sheet dealing with records and reports. In view of the 
fact that the questions called for checking only in case at least 
one of the record-forms listed was being used, and that other 
pages of the schedule were carefully filled out by the secretary 
of the school under the direct supervision of the surveyor, it 
may be assumed that a school which did not check any of the 
record-forms listed was not using any of these. Yet since 
the surveyors were not asked to indicate definitely that the 
school had no record system, the seventy-nine schools not 
checking the form of record used are omitted in this study. 
It is highly probable that the situation is worse than represented 
in this report. 

Of the 175 Sunday schools using one or more of the five 
forms listed in this schedule, two-thirds use the Teacher’s Year 
Class-book. Such a record book is familiar to the majority 
of those engaged in Sunday school work. It provides for a 
minimum of data concerning the pupil, generally his name, date 
of birth or his age, residence, and a space for the weekly record 
of the pupil’s attendance and possibly his financial contribution. 

One-sixth of the schools use the Individual Card Index 
record covering a period of one year. In general, such a card 
includes the same facts concerning the pupil as are recorded in 
the Teacher’s Year Class-book. One-seventh of the schools 
use the Teacher’s Quarterly Class-book—a record book similar 
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Class Mark—Credits Divided by Enrollment 
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in make-up and content to the yearly class-book, but intended 
for use during one quarter only. Approximately one school 
in twenty uses the Cumulative Card Index record system cov- 
ering a series of years. In this record-form the facts concern- 
ing the pupil are added from year to year so that at any time 
the Sunday school authorities have at their command a rather 
complete life history of the pupil. (On pages 337 and 338 is 
reproduced a sample cumulative record card of this type for 
Sunday schools, together with the standardized record card 
in use in approximately 75 per cent. of the public schools in 
cities of 8,000 or over in the United States.) Below is given 
the table which shows the distribution of schools according 
to the type of record-form used. 


TABLE C—THE FORM OF PUPIL-RECORD IN USE IN 175 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ScHoo_s USING THE 
Form oF Recorp UseEp Recorp Form INpICATED 
IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Number Per Cent. 
dieacherse@Ouarterly@lass-Bookne ae eee 25 14.3 
Wteachetis: Year Class“ Booker tree eee nnn 116 66.2 
IndividiualaGardeindexs Systemmuase eee eee 30 17.1 
ClassmGard@indexaSystemearces- eee am eee 9 5.1 
Cumulative Card Index System covering a series 
OLZYVEATS Seeks Acorns eee ae Eee 10 5.7 


(Table based on data from 175 of 254 schools surveyed.) 


Of the above record-forms, the first four are placed in the 
hands of the teacher or class secretary. These record-forms 
are primarily for an attendance record; and possibly a record 
of the pupil’s financial contributions to the school. ‘The last 
named record-card—the cumulative record card, covering a 
series of years—is always in the keeping of the secretary of 
the school. It is a permanent record-card to be kept in a central 
file ready for reference. Additions to this card are made by 
the school secretary or his assistants from the records obtained, 
in part, from the teacher’s class book or pupil-record cards. 
This form of record can not be used with advantage by itself, 
as so many facts recorded on this card are summaries or 
transcriptions from the teacher’s yearly record. 
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CuHart XLVII— SrecIMEN oF SUNDAY SCHOOL CUMULATIVE CARD FOR 
THE PUPIL. 


NUMBER OF PUPIL-RECORD FORMS USED IN A SCHOOL 


In Table CI are shown the 175 Sunday schools distributed 
by the number of record-forms used in the school. It was 
found that where more than two forms were being used, the 
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In tho space below. may be recorded : (1) cases of truancy ; (2}eases of corporal punishment ; 
@) reasons for non-promotion; (4) other matters worthy of record, such as serious illness or 
pronounced characteristics likely to affect success. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RECORD SYSTEM. 
OFFICE RECORD 


THIS CARD [S NOT TO SE TAKEN 
FROM THE PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE. 


3 1, Last name First'name and initial 


3. Place of birth 4, Certified date of birth | §. Vaccinated 
THE UTMOST CARE SHOULD BE 
USED IN RECORDING NAMES AND 
DATES. AVOID ABBREVIATIONS. 
6. Name of parent or guardian 7, Occupation of parent or guardian WRITE ALL DATES IN THE FOLLOW- 
ING MANNER: 191 2-9-23. 


8’. Former place of residence 8, Latest place of residence, inclading residence outside of the dis- 
| trict when pupil is transferred. 


af School last attended d’. Grade |} 
Nast attended | 


10, Age when discharged 11, Graduated in 


9, Date of discharge 
ears | Months the class of 


tn the space above should be recorded any facts necessary to show 
the final destination of the pupil on leaving the school, as, for example: 
“'To work" (occupation and salary if desired), ''To remain at home"; 
Permanent illness"; ‘‘Transfer to (name of school)”; 
“Commitment to (name of institution)."* oe 
Ubrary Buresa Cat. No, 30-2036. 


CHart XLVIII— SPECIMEN or PusLic ScHooL CUMULATIVE CARD FOR 


THE PUPIL. 
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school usually had a large enrollment and was highly organized. 
Both of these conditions made rather complete pupil-records 
necessary, in order that the officials might keep in touch with 
the situation in all departments of the school. 


TABLE CI—THE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT PUPIL-RECORD 
FORMS USED IN 175 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ScHoots UsING 


Number or Purit-REcorp THE NUMBER 

Forms Usep INDICATED AT LEFT 

Number Per Cent. 
CONES eres ears ee ees oA Tea ai cig cease eh 139 79.5 
DES WiOWerec soe ene yer ee ee oe ie ae EME b= 20 11.4 
PRT Cea. Caprese emer ME Oe Hd oioates Gicks 3 2.86 
LENORE rons Gushtenes ox ae BS Oe aac SA cae PES Rn eae I 95 
LDS Aiea Coen acta ense ic Aaah Tey Seal a oar ai (e) 0.0 
SLD SR iat IEG cect iche O OPES GSA Pe ORE RR eS 12 6.85 


(Table based on data from 175 of 254 schools surveyed.) 


From the above table it is seen that more than three-fourths 
of all the schools for which information was secured on 
this point, used only one pupil-record form. Coupling 
this fact with what was learned from Table CII, that 
four-fifths of the schools used either the quarterly or the yearly 
form of the teacher’s class-book, it is evident that the great 
majority of schools were satisfied with the recording of very 
few facts concerning the pupil. Furthermore, they were 
satisfied to discard these records as soon as the period for 
which the record-books were made had ended. This fact was 
learned by the surveyors, through their inability to locate the 
teacher’s class-books, except an occasional one, for the previous 
quarter or year. 

About one school in ten used two record-forms. These 
forms were generally the teacher’s class-book and an individual 
record-card containing the more permanent facts concerning a 
child. Schools using more than two forms were of the highly 
organized type. In such schools, in addition to the cumulative 
record-card for the individual pupil, and some form of a 
teacher’s record of attendance, there were found the pupil- 
enrollment-card or blank, report to parent on the child’s work, 
and the like. 
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II. Use Made by Schools of Statistical Data 


It is a well established principle of educational administra- 
tion that all statistics should be gathered for definite purposes. 
Some purposes may be immediate; for instance, the finding 
out in what public school grade a child is in order to assist in 
classifying him in his Sunday school work. Or the purpose 
may be remote; attendance and enrollment data for a series 
of years may be gathered to determine the rate of growth of 
the school. For the purpose of this survey, six different pos- 
sible uses were listed; and the surveyors personally asked the 
secretary and the superintendent to state the uses to which the 
statistical data gathered by the school had been put. Table CII 
gives the replies of these school officials in such form as to 
allow comparison. 


TABLE’ ClIlL—THE USE) MADE "OF STATISTICAL DATA, EY 
THE SUPERVISORY OFFICERS OF 172 INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ScHoots REportTING THat THEY 


DO NOT MAKE DO MAKE 
USE OF DATA FOR USE OF DATA FOR 
Use Mane or Data PURPOSE INDICATED PURPOSE INDICATED 
Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
Revising the curriculum........... 168 97.6 4 2.4 
Increasing school attendance....... 115 66.8 57 332 
Bettering home conditions of pupils 167 97.2 5 2.8 
Vocational assistance to pupils..... 169 98.0 2 2.0 
Increasing coOperation with other 
Ofganizationsee sea eee 165 95.9 7 4.1 
Improving the relation of the Sun- 
day school to the church........ 140 81.4 BZ 18.6 


(Table based on data from 172 of 254 schools surveyed.) 


Of the 172 Sunday schools from which the surveyors 
secured definite answers, 57 schools, or 33 per cent., use the 
statistical data for increasing school attendance. It is hard 
to believe that the supervisory officers in two out of every three 
schools fail to see the relation between greater regularity of 
attendance on the part of the pupils and the proper use of 
attendance statistics ; yet such must be the case, for if attendance 
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statistics were intelligently used by a larger number of school 
officials, surely the average Sunday school pupil would attend 
much more than half of the Sundays—something he fails to do 
under present conditions. Lack of a clear-cut conception of 
the necessity and the possibilities resulting from the use of at- 
tendance data, together with a definite lack of knowledge of 
how these data can be used with advantage, are probably re- 
sponsible for the situation revealed by this survey. 

Thirty-two schools, or 19 per cent., use the statistical data 
for improving the relationship of the Sunday school to the 
church. Such schools use such facts as “church membership 
of the pupil,” “church membership of the father or mother of 
the pupil,” “church or non-church organizations of which the 
pupil is a member,” and the like for uniting the school more 
closely to the church. Apparently, in the minds of the super- 
visory officers of five-sixths of the schools, these facts given 
above do not improve the relation of the Sunday school to 
the church to such a degree as to warrant the expenditure of 
effort necessary to collect and arrange these data for use. 

Of the other four uses listed, such a small percentage of the 
Sunday schools reported to the surveyors as having made use 
of the statistical data in any one of these forms, that we can 
say it is the exceptional school which has supervisory officers 
with vision and knowledge of the purposes and methods of 
using statistical data. 


UI. What Pupil Data Are Recorded 


In order to find out what pupil-data are made a matter of 
record by the Sunday schools of the communities surveyed in 
Indiana, twenty-four different facts concerning the pupil were 
listed and the superintendent and secretary of the school was 
asked to tell the surveyor what facts were recorded by the 
school, and by whom the facts were recorded. It should be 
stated that these twenty-four questions on pupil-data were 
selected by a consensus of opinion of experts engaged in 
religious education in the following manner: A large number 
of experts were asked to list those pupil-data which were, in 
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their judgment, most necessary for the school to have on 
record. From the large list submitted the 24 items found in 
Table CIII were selected, because they were suggested more 
frequently than the other items. 

The only pupil-data which are made a matter of record 
by the great majority of the schools are (1) the full name 
of the pupil, and (2) the attendance of the pupil at class. 
Virtually nine-tenths of the schools attempt to record these 
facts. This agrees quite closely with Table C, which shows 
that fully 80 per cent. use the Teacher’s Year Class-book or 
the Quarterly Class-book. These record books make slight 
provision for other pupil data. Approximately one-half of 
the schools surveyed make a record of the residence of the 
pupil; two-fifths of the schools record the date of birth of the 
pupil; two-sevenths, the fact as to whether or not the pupil is 
promoted; one-fourth the fact as to whether or not the pupil 
is a member of church; one-fourth, the date of a pupil’s with- 
drawal from class; about one-fifth, the names of the pupil’s 
father and mother; one-fifth, a pupil’s tardiness; one-sixth, 
the cause of a pupil’s withdrawal from class. The other facts 
are recorded by the schools much less frequently. Table CIII 
lists these pupil-data to show with what frequency they are 
made matters of record by the 172 schools. 

Unfortunately, the tabulations were not made in such a way 
as to show how frequently each fact is made a matter of record 
by urban Sunday schools as distinguished from rural schools. 
The order of the list for schools in urban communities would 
undoubtedly be different from that of the list for rural com- 
munities. For example, the residence of a child is a matter of 
much concern in a city; but of little importance in rural com- 
munities where the majority of the people not only know one 
another, but one another’s residences as well. For the same 
reasons, the names of the father and mother of the child are 
much less necessary in the small rural school. It is very 
probable that the recording of other items would be affected 
in much the same way. 

Despite the fact that the table is for rural and urban Sunday 
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schools combined, it is surprising that though the Sunday 
school has been regarded by religious workers as one of the 
foremost recruiting agencies of the church, yet so small a per- 
centage of the schools attempt to make a record of those pupil- 
data which bear directly upon this recruiting of members. For 
example, only 15 per cent. of the schools record the church 
relationship of the parents of the pupils. Again, only 15 per 
cent. record the date when the pupil unites with the church. 
Only 4 per cent. attempt any record of whether or not the pupil 
attends the services of the church; and only 4 per cent. of the 
schools make a record of the church organizations of which 
the pupil is a member. 


[V. How the Pupil Data Are Recorded 


Both the superintendent and school secretary were asked 
by the surveyor as to the method of recording each of the 
twenty-four items of pupil-data. Was a fact concerning a 
pupil recorded by the teacher or by the secretary of the school? 
And was this made a matter of permanent record to be revised 
at stated periods? Obviously certain facts need no revision,— 
the name of the pupil, date and place of birth, and the like. 
But other facts may change frequently as: residence of the 
pupil, grade in public school, occupation and similar data. Such 
information concerning the pupil, if it is to be valuable, must 
not be allowed to become “out of date.” 

In Table CIII will be found the distribution of schools 
according to the method of recording the different items of 
pupil-data. An inspection of the table shows that the bulk of 
the recording is done by the teacher, or in some instances by 
the class secretary. In case the class secretary is attached to 
the staff of the school secretary, then the school secretary is 
considered as making the record. Taking the first item, the 
“full name of the pupil,’ we find that in 92 schools, or 58.9 
per cent., the teacher is the only one who makes this a matter 
of record. But in 22 schools, or 14 per cent., both the secretary 
and the teacher record this fact; in 7 schools, or 4.5 per cent., 
it is made a part of the permanent record and of the teacher’s 
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record as well; while in 17 schools, or 11 per cent., it is made 
a matter of record by the teacher and by the secretary, and is 
made a part of the permanent record. Summing these up, we 
find that the teacher makes this record in practically nine-tenths 
of the schools. Following the same procedure with respect to 
those items in the list which do not have such permanent value, 
we find that the burden of recording them falls primarily upon 
the teacher. When one considers that the average length of 
the recitation period is only thirty minutes, and that most of 
the recording of pupil-data by the teacher is done at the begin- 
ning or at the end of the recitation period, one can readily 
understand why Sunday school records are not more inclusive 
of details and more accurate than they are at present. 

The teacher considers teaching as her main function in the 
Sunday school, and is unwilling to take much time for the 
recording of pupil data from the precious thirty minutes at 
her disposal. If these pupil-records are of value, then definite 
steps must be taken so to organize the work of recording them 
as to relieve the class teacher of much of the detail connected 
with it. This does not mean that the teacher has no need for 
such data in her work asa teacher. On the contrary, she needs 
this detailed information concerning her pupils in order to help 
make her teaching more effective, more applicable to the par- 
ticular needs of the pupils; but she ought not to be burdened 
with both the task of teaching and the task of gathering 
and recording these pupil-data. This latter is properly a prob- 
lem for the secretarial force of the school. 


V. Evaluation of Pupil-Data 


Earlier in this chapter it was stated that these 24 items of 
pupil-information were selected through an inquiry, directed 
to religious education experts, as to what pupil-data were most 
important, and what ought to be made a matter of record. No 
attempt was made to determine the relative importance of 
each item. 

In writing this report, it was felt desirable to attempt to 
determine the relative worth of each item. The procedure 
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followed is fully explained in the following instruction sheet 
and blank for recording judgments which were sent to 197 
religious education directors, secretaries of denominational 
Sunday school boards, secretaries of state Sunday school asso- 
ciations, professors of religious education in universities and 
colleges, and similar officials and workers in the religious 
education field. 

The following instructions were given to those who were 
asked to give judgments on the relative value of items in 
Sunday School records. . 


‘You are asked to do two things: 


First: 
Rank the items (on the attached sheet) in the order of 
their importance. 

Examples: (a) If you think the items are of equal 
value, place the figure 1 opposite each item in the column 
headed “Rank.” 

(b) If, however, you do not think these items are of 
equal value, place the figure z opposite the item you con- 
sider the most important; the figure 2 opposite the item 
of second importance; the figure 3 opposite the item next 
in importance, etc., etc., until you have ranked the entire 
24 items. 

Second: 
Assign to each of the items a score, such that when the 
scores for each of the 24 items are added the total will 
be 100. 

Examples: (a) If you have decided that each item is 
of equal rank, then the score set opposite each item will 
be 4%. 

(b) If you decide these items are not of equal value, 
then set opposite the item ranked 7 (of first importance ) 
a score, say, 10; opposite the item ranked 2, a score which 
will indicate your idea of the relative difference in the 
value of these two items, say, §; opposite the item ranked 
3, a score similarly found, etc., etc. 


Keep in mind that the total of the scores assigned must 
equal 100. 


When completed the score sheet will appear somewhat as 
follows: 
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Item Rank Given Score Assigned 
Leer tenoceacie aphosretoperceysients 3 7.5 
SOE 2 Mees Seat eae ecdeak ore terctele cre cher 5 7.0 
Se FES a One lieve Wciatstoeneegenecen rs i 10.0 
BOA cise shccerceetee uae neeae aerate 2 8.0 
TECH ce cies ieee eee ee ene roeeters Ys aes 
ECP ieee Sage Soe ee ie eters en SOG 
EEC ies alegre eae ecole eae Ban 
Sum: Of ©SCOreS aman s.a careers erect Baa shore 100. 


Table CIV is the form submitted for the use of the 
judges. 


TABLE CIV—SHEET FOR JUDGING THE RELATIVE WORTH 
OF PURIEIDADATIN SUNDAY SS CHO OLSRE CORDS 


Item Rank Assigned Score Assigned 


NeKull namesof pupil: eaviees scion oa el ger yn ee ey eee 
\ate sot birth ye, fate chtrects aotdarice oe. mig ACie TS Same eee 
Ne Placesoru Ditthtroanc etactritee sei cu: aaa eo ahreets 
) If foreign born, year came to U. S... Setar areed (eka ge MRR terete 
Jo Name ofetathersy.cctouteass ceecsiacise 0) nese CUTER 
JadNameyco£ umothers sere c.-ortes sre see ease ee MeO Md eee 
)) Numberiof brothers and sistersaa..1)))) esc enn nearer: 
EResidencenot puptlecaana- sere ie meee 

) Whether employed or in _ public 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


LONNIE NNN 
10 CON AUB WN 


Kies tele] Mees coer Oran Ce Nor Gros TEP coomom ty Me GmeS 
Occupationaniieemployedesrermceiocmae i ner ere 
Gradeviitin schools, ore. concen oie TT make nore ee Ore 
Churcherelationshipmoia paerntcer erento tt tanner eae 
Church organizations of which pupil 

1S" A SINeMDER cee sate coe eee. tee 
Datevot yoinines eachmoreaniza cloner inne meets meen ere 
Non-church organizations of which 

PUpilismamnembety wy -eeMe erect or Ses Tee Slory cin 
Date of joining non-church organiza- 

PIONS ccs tame Cheate erect OEMs cee ER, Meera 
Absence ote pupileacommclass iinet ameter 
ihardinessvortapupil sto aclasse werden: ee memnnel Tete nanan Een ete 
IDES Chi AI NbaMWENL Itoh GAGS. ns000  soouco  sooeoe 


een on oe) 


eee e ee 


Promotion and non-promotion of 

pupil Ae APS secce BOR, cee Seo atten | Wars ahr aie tm: mmm teeter ae 
Attendance upon church services.... ...... 
Datehois uniting mwathech tc hemes canteen 


let | EEN NaS NS (SOS 
i 
N 
VY 


eo eeeee 


Sum of scores.... 100. 
Sigtied sists sents oe ee ert ee ne aera ere 
POsitlonaenerte shic eect Fao a Le ee eae 


Write on the back of this sheet any suggestions you may care to make, 
after you have ranked and judged the items given. 
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Of the 197 letters sent out, 88 replies were received. Eleven 
replies were received too late for tabulation, and twelve had 
to be discarded because the judge had not followed instruc- 
tions. The tabulation of the scores assigned by the other 63 
judges is given in Table CV. 


TABLE CV—24 ITEMS OF PUPIL DATA ARRANGED IN THE 
ORDER OF THEIR RELATIVE WORTH AS 
MATTERS OF RECORD 


RANGE OF MIDDLE 50 


MEDIAN ScorES PER CENT. 
ITEM Rank Score Low High (Q: Os 
Fullname of pupilo.-......... 1.0 6.08 3.0 20.0 5.0 8.0 
Residence of pupil...........-. 2.0 5.19 0 20.0 5.0 7.0 
Grade, if in public school...... 3.5 Sai 1.0 10.0 4.0 6.0 
Member of church............. 3.5 5.1 .0 10.0 4.3 6.1 
Watetoebinthtancccae cero eee ee 5.0 5.07 1.5 13.0 4.2 6.1 
Absence of pupil from class.... 6.0 5.0 x) 20.0 4.2 6.0 
INamerotetatherees es. conte 7.0 4.6 1.0 8.6 4.0 6.0 
Cause of withdrawal from class 8.0 4.5 0 15.0 4.0 5.0 
Date of uniting with church.... 9.0 4.38 .O 10.0 3.6 5.0 
Promotion and non-promotion of 
Pupil A veces see. co eseie ees 10.0 4.46 0 8.1 3.0 5.0 
Church relationship of parents.. 11.0 4.35 1.0 10.0 4.0 5.0 
Attendance upon church services 12.5 4.2 .O 8.0 3.6 5.0 
Employed or in public school.. 12.5 4.2 te) 9.3 3.0 5.0 
INamepot smothers... acc. ac +a 14.5 4.05 Ce) 8.0 2.25 5.0 
Church organizations of which 
Pupil isa members. a... 14.5 4.05 1.0 10.0 3.0 4.7 
Tardiness of pupil to class..... 17.0 4.0 0 15.0 3.0 5.0 
Occupation, if employed........ 17.0 4.0 1.0 8.0 BO - Fie} 
Date of withdrawal to class.... 17.0 4.0 0 6.1 2.0 5.0 
Number of brothers and sisters 19.0 3.57 .0 10.0 2.4 4.2 
Non-church organizations of 
which the pupil is a member.. 21.0 3.01 Ke) 7.0 2.0 4.0 
IPIacemota birth rte mst «ce 21.0 3.01 .O 7.4 1.0 4.0 
If foreign born, year came to 
phe Uy So Ae meee eee 1a 21.0 3.01 xe) 3) 133 4.0 
Date of joining each church 
organization etelase 23.0 2.3 .0 5.7 1.0 3.3 
Date of joining each non- -church 
Orgallizationienss-ceee rane os 24.0 1.9 -O 7.0 1.0 3.0 


(Since there are 24 items, the item with the lowest median score is 
given a rank of 24. Where two or more items have the same median 
score, all are given the same rank. For example, the third and fourth 
items in the list are both ranked 3.5—the average of the sum of two 


dae ae 
BT 3.5) 


ranks. 


In the first column of the table are shown the ranks of the 
various items as determined by the magnitude of the median 
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scores given in the second column. For example, the item, 
“Full name of the pupil” receives the highest median score— 
6.08—and is therefore given the rank of I. 

In the second column are found the medians of the score 
of the 63 judges on each of the twenty-four items. Again 
taking the first item as an example, all of the scores of the 
63 judges on the relative importance of the full name of the 
pupil as a matter of record were arranged in the order of 
their magnitude. Then, counting in from either end, the 
middle score, that is the thirty-second score, is taken as rep- 
resenting most fairly the judgment of the 63 persons. 

In columns three and four are found the lowest and highest 
scores assigned by any of the judges to each of the items. The 
range indicates the lack of agreement between the judges as 
to the relative worth of an item. An inspection of these 
columns will show that there was the least disagreement in the 
case of those items coming at the end of the list; i.e. those 
items which have the least importance as matters of record. 
There is much wider disagreement in the scores assigned to 
the items receiving the highest median scores. If one takes 
the first five items, the average range is 13.5 points; the last 
five items have an average range of 6.5 points. It is probable 
that the low scores in the case of the first two items can be 
explained by the comments of one judge who had assigned low 
scores to these items—“I have assumed the recording of these 
items; hence my scores on these items have been reduced as 
much as possible.” 

In columns five and six are found the two scores on each 
item which include the middle 50 per cent. of all the judgments. 
In column five are found the 25-percentile scores. (Commonly 
called the first quartile and abbreviated as Q,. It is found by 
arranging the scores of all the judges on one item in the order 
of magnitude, and then taking that score below which will be 
found 25 per cent. of all the scores. Similarly, the 75-percentile 
or third quartile—Q,—ié that score below which will be found 
75 per cent. of all the scores.) Between these two percentile 
scores, Q, and Qs, will be found the “middle 50 per cent.” 
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which enables one to judge how closely the scores group them- 
selves around the median score. In the case of the first item, 
the range is from a low score of 3.0 up to a high score of 20.0; 
yet half of all the scores are grouped between 5.0 and 8.0, or 
only 3 points. In the case of the second item, while the range 
of scores is from 0 to 20.0, yet one-half of all the scores are 
found between 4.0 and 5.0, or within one point. In general, 
the more closely the scores group themselves around the middle 
score, the greater the reliability of the median score. It 
appears, then, from an inspection of these columns that in the 
majority of items, the scores are grouped closely about the 
median. 

Several of the judges objected to ranking all of these items 
in one group. Their chief reason for objecting was that this 
list contained pupil-data of two types: those data which should 
be made a matter of permanent record, and those of a nature 
justifying a temporary record only. This objection was fully 
recognized before the list was submitted to the judges; but it 
was decided that in a school which had a thoroughly organized 
secretarial force, these items of a temporary nature would be 
the bases for permanent records and should, therefore, be 
included in this study. For example, no one would think of 
recording each Sunday’s attendance upon the permanent record- 
card of the pupil; but the summary of the year’s attendance, 
as obtained from the teacher’s class-record, would certainly be 
recorded in the permanent record. Without doubt, the wide 
variation in the judgments of judges on some of the items of 
pupil-data was due, in large measure, to this ranking of all the 
items in one group. 

When one compares the ranking of the relative worth of 
these pupil-data by these 63 judges with present practice in 
the Sunday schools of Indiana, there is evidence of considerable 
agreement. In Table CIV of the six items accorded the first 
six ranks, by the 63 judges of the relative worth of the items 
as matters of record, five items are found by Table CV to have 
been the most frequently recorded data in the 172 Indiana 
Sunday schools surveyed. Also, of the six items at the bottom 
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of the list according to the 63 judges, five are found to be the 
items least frequently recorded by the 172 Indiana Sunday 
schools.? 

That there is this close agreement between the frequency 
with which the Indiana Sunday schools record certain pupil- 
data, and the judgment of these 63 judges as to the wisdom 
for recording these data, is not strange when one considers 
that six-sevenths of the judges are in administrative or execu- 
tive positions, are familiar with the record systems in the 
Sunday schools and more or less determine what pupil-facts 
are made matters of record. In this study it was hoped that 
it would be possible to separate the judges into three or four 
groups so as to determine whether or not the groups differed 
as to the facts to be recorded. Unfortunately, the number of 
persons in each group of judges was not sufficient to justify 
a separate tabulation. It would appear, however, from an 
inspection of the judgments of the group of seven professors 
in religious education in colleges and universities, that these 
tend to place more value upon those pupil-data which are 
generally thought to be more social in their bearing. For 
example, the occupation of the pupil, his relation to the public 
school, the organizations to which the pupil belongs, and 
the like. 

It is quite evident that the 24 items of pupil-data are not 
of equal value as matters of record. It is also evident that the 
valuation placed on these items is a reflection of present prac- 
tice. This is merely another way of saying that the above 
ranking indicates the degree to which uses for each of these 
pupil data are evident to the minds of the judges. It is highly 
probable, furthermore, since the great majority of the judges 
are officials and executives in the field of religious education 
and familiar with the average Sunday school and its untrained 
workers in all lines, teachers, supervisors, secretarial force, etc., 
that this knowledge would lead the judges to place a higher 
estimate upon those items which the judges felt confident the 
Sunday school worker could use. With highly trained Sunday 


_ +The coefficient of correlation between the ranks occupied by each item 
in the two tables, according to Spearman’s Rank Formula, is + .78. 
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school workers, and with a sufficient number of them, pupil- 
data might be utilized with a degree of effectiveness impossible 
under ordinary conditions. 


VI. A Brief Summary of Significant Facts 


Only one out of every three schools surveyed has any regu- 
lation as to the number of days a pupil must attend before his 
name is placed on the roll. The modal requirement is three 
days attendance. 

Only one school in eight has any requirement that a pupil 
be dropped from the roll after a prescribed number of con- 
secutive absences. 

Two out of three schools use the yearly class-book for 
recording attendance and other pupil-data. 

Only one school in twenty maintains a modern pupil’s- 
record system of the cumlative type; ie., a record of the pupil 
for a series of years. 

Four out of five schools use only one pupil-record form. 
One out of ten schools uses two record-forms. 

The only pupil-data which the Sunday school authorities 
regard as sufficiently important to record are: the full name 
of the pupil, and his absence from the class. Nine out of ten 
of the Sunday schools record these facts. 

About half of the schools make a record of the residence 
of the pupil and the date of the pupil’s birth. 
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CHAPTER XII 


GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS OF INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. TEACHERS 


I. Sources of Data 


There are approximately 5,644 Protestant Sunday schools 
in Indiana. For the purpose of this study, 256 of these Sunday 
schools were selected for special investigation by methods fully 
explained in the section of this report entitled ‘“The Purpose, 
Scope and Methods of the Indiana Survey of Religious 
Education.” Carefully prepared question-schedules were for- 
mulated and surveyors were trained in uniform methods of 
presenting the schedules to the teachers in individual or group 
conferences. It was made clear to each teacher that the inquiry 
was impersonal in the sense that no names were to be revealed, 
but personal and intimate in the sense that accurate information 
was requested concerning many private personal matters which 
were of great importance to those who were trying to help 
all teachers and all Sunday schools. 

Before filling out the question-schedules, the teachers were 
asked to read carefully a statement from which the following 
extract has been taken: 


The first step in improving training courses, lesson-helps, and 
lesson-systems is to secure the exact facts about the teachers for 
whose use the material is prepared. It is not necessary that the 
age, sex, education, nationality, parentage, experience, etc., of 
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any particular teachers be known, but it is absolutely necessary 
that lesson writers know these facts about teachers in general. 
This general information can only be learned by securing the 
exact facts, in an impersonal statement, from each teacher. For 
this purpose, thousands of teachers will be asked to answer the 
following questions. They are requested not to sign their names. 
The information is not intended for the use of the local church or 
Sunday school; it will go to those who are preparing the material 
for the use of Sunday school teachers and pupils. The questions 
are numerous, and some of them are of an intimate character. 
You will understand from the foregoing statement that this ex- 
haustive, but impersonal statement is requested in order that those 
who plan material for you to use may do so more intelligently. 
There is a reason for every question. Please take time to do this 
work thoroughly and expect as a reward textbooks and lesson- 
helps more suited to your needs than you have ever had before. 

“Sunday school teachers will be interested to know that a 
similar survey has been made of thousands of public school 
teachers and that training courses and textbooks are already be- 
ing improved because of the facts secured. 

“Tt is expected that the Sunday school teachers will codperate 
in a similar survey with as much professional enthusiasm as did 
the public school teachers. 

“In the interest of all teachers, we urge each teacher to care- 
fully answer the following questions.” 


After this statement had been read, the surveyor usually 
discussed with the teacher the purpose of the inquiry and 
answered any questions which might be raised by the teacher. 
Because of this method a very large percentage of the teachers 
answered the questions and a very high percentage of com- 
pleteness and accuracy of statement was secured. Of the 2,670 
teachers in the 256 schools surveyed, 2,072 or 77.6 per cent. 
returned schedules. 


II. Number of Teachers 


In the 256 churches surveyed there were 2,670 teachers for 
the 2,604 classes and 253 supply teachers. If this ratio is 
typical of the entire state, as we have reason to believe it is, 
there were in Indiana, in 1920, a total of 47,240 regular 
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teachers and 4,430 supply teachers, or a grand total of 51,670 
Sunday school teachers. 


II, Sex, Marital State, Race and Nativity 


Female Sunday school teachers outnumber the male teachers 
in Indiana about three to one, there being 1,509 female teachers 
and 563 male teachers among the 2,072 teachers surveyed. 
This is approximately the same ratio that exists between female 
and male teachers in the Indiana public schools, there being 
15,050 female teachers and 5,411 male teachers in the State. 
In urban communities 25.4 per cent. of the Sunday school 
teachers are males; in the rural communities, 34.2 per cent. are 
males. (See Chart XLIX.) 


CuHart XLIX—Sex DIstriBpuTion oF 2,072 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


Of the 2,061 teachers answering as to their marital state, 
466 men and 967 women, a total of 1,433, were married, and 
QI men and 537 women, a total of 628, were single. It would 
seem that young men are not being recruited into the teaching 
service as generally as the young women are. Twelve hundred 
forty married teachers report the number of children in their 
families as varying from o to 9 with the median 2. That is, 
there are as many of the married Sunday school teachers who 
have fewer than two children as there are who have more than 
that number. Comparing these statements with similar facts 
from the public school teachers of Indiana we get the following 
percentages: 69.6 per cent. of the Sunday school teachers are 
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married and 30.4 per cent. are single; 22.44 per cent. of the 
public school teachers are married and 77.56 per cent. are 
single. Sixty per cent. of the public school teachers are without 
dependents. 

All except 90 teachers reported as to their color; 523 men 
and 1,351 women, a total of 1,874, are white, and 26 men and 
82 women belong to the Negro race. Among the 20,066 public 
school teachers of Indiana there were only 261 Negro teachers 
in 1919. A sampling of approximately 5 per cent. of the 
Sunday school teachers of the state gave 108 Negro Sunday 
school teachers. At this rate there would be over 2,000 Negro 
Sunday school teachers in Indiana, with only 261 Negro public 
school teachers. The 1920 census gives the Negro population 
of Indiana as 80,810, or 2.8 per cent. of the total population. 
Negroes are received into the public schools, where they are 
under white teachers almost exclusively; Negroes are not 
received into the Sunday schools of the white people in the 
same democratic manner. In other words, the fact of race 
segregation is evidently more pronounced in religious schools 
than in the secular schools. 

With reference to their nativity, 2,007 teachers are dis- 
tributed as follows: 526 males and 1,463 females, a. total of 
1,989, are native born; and only 18 males and 26 females, a 
total of 44, are foreign born. 


IV. Occupation, Salary and Income 


Only six Sunday school teachers, three male and three 
female, out of the 1,938 reporting on this subject, receive 
compensation for their teaching services. Sunday school 
teachers as a class are voluntary workers drawn from the com- 
munity surrounding the school. To them Sunday school 
teaching is an avocation. What are their vocations and what 
their financial incomes from all sources? This section will 
attempt to answer both of these questions. 

Housewives, professional men and women, clerks and 
farmers, in the order named, furnish the major part of the 
Sunday school teachers for Indiana. The following table 
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shows the distribution of 1,938 Indiana Sunday school teachers 
according to their occupation: 


TABLE CVI—SEX AND OCCUPATION OF 1,938 INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Botu SExEs MaLes FEMALES 
OccuPaTION 
Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 

shotalseeat.038 100.0 548 28.3 1,390 F177 
Agriculture ... 159 8.3 149 27 at 10 4 
Manufacturing. 146 7.6 96 17.5 50 3.7 
flrademawe ton 112 5.8 85 15.5 ay, 1:9 
Transportation. 23 1.2 16 2.9 Of 6 
Public Service. 16 9 10 1.8 6 5 
Professional... 260 13.4 126 22.9 134 9.7 
Domestic Serv- 

ICOM etnies 48 2.5 18 3.3 30 22 
Glericalisnseo- 159 8.2 22 4.0 137 9.9 
Studenteenniccr 126 6.5 26 4.7 100 oP 
Home-maker .. 889 45.8 (0) .O 889 64.0 


(This table is based on data from 548 of 563 males and 1,390 of 1,509 
females, or 1,938 of the 2,072 teachers included in this survey.) 


This table is shown graphically in Chart L. 
Per CENT 
Oo 10 20 30 40 
Home-MAKER : 
PROFESSIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 
CLERICAL 
MANUFACTURING 
STUDENT 
TRADE 
Domestic SERVICE 
TRANSPORTATION 
PusLic Service 


Cuart L— Occupations or 1,938 INDIANA SuNDAY ScHooL TEACHERS. 


Slightly more than half of the teachers reported the 
amounts of their incomes, which varied from a few hundred 
dollars to $15,000 and above. The number reporting was 
1,065. One-fourth of this number received less than $858.87 ; 
one-fourth received more than $2,109.71. The median income 
for males was $1,746.56; for females, $1,235.99; for both 
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sexes, $1,474.40. In other words, there are as many of the 
1,065 teachers who receive an annual income of less than 
$1,474.40 as there are who receive more than that amount. 


V. Social and Economic Background 


WHERE REARED 


Nearly half of the Sunday school teachers in the schools 
surveyed came from the open country, as the accompanying 
chart and table will show: 


Number 
Teachers 
Where Reared Reporting Males Females 

Totals.... 1,998 542 1,456 
Willage: 22 asc Sacencceiet saan ase. O15 331 584 
CY Bee eens e eeoeetoe cae eie sie aie coterie teenere 620 100 520 
GOuntryy eye cee eran cesta eave ctaereres 341 85 256 
Villageand! Cityeie en wee tee einer 60 12 48 
Citvaand’Countryaneeeeeeeee erie a2 6 26 
Willages citysand) country. iss 30 8 22 


Chart LI presents these figures in graphic form. 


ViLLace, VILLAGE City Country 
ity & 


Cuart LI — 1,998 Inprana SunDAyY ScHoor TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE PLACE WHERE THE TEACHER WAS REARED. 


OCCUPATION, INCOME AND NATIVITY OF FATHER 


The data in the foregoing paragraph are supported by the 
following figures showing the occupation of the fathers of 
1,847 teachers reporting on this subject : 
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; Number 
Occupation of Father Answering Males Females 

Totals. ... 1,847 517 1,330 
A CHICUIECT OMe rN ces celts Rear 807 306 5Q1 
Manufacturing industries ............. 368 82 286 
atrademincludin= salesmen.) esc ee 221 48 173 
Professional, including teachers....... 159 44 II5 
ebranspottationmes anes ate. ein. 74 II 63 
Domestic and manual service.......... 73 13 60 
Rublicurservicem: eae scenes en sien 28 3 25 
Clerical Soctupations 25s. .scbeies eet 20 6 14 
Mining, quarries, oil, etc. ...........-+ 5 4 3 


One-fourth of the fathers of 282 male teachers received 
less than $848 a year, one-fourth received more than $2,019 a 
year; and the median annual income was $1,084. One-fourth 
of the fathers of 518 female teachers received less than $1,028 
a year, one-fourth received more than $2,222 a year; and the 
median annual income was $1,552. For both sexes the median 
annual income of the fathers was $1,422; and one-fourth 
received less than $957 a year and one-fourth received more 
than $2,074 a year. It will be noted that the female teachers 
came from homes somewhat more thrifty than those of male 
teachers. It is also apparent that the present generation of male 
Sunday school teachers has a marked increase in income over 
that of their fathers. The median annual income of the fathers 
of male teachers was $1,084. The median annual income of 
the present male teachers is $1,746.56. 

There were only 63 men and 171 women among the 1,994 
teachers reporting whose fathers were of foreign birth. 


EDUCATION OF PARENTS 


Nearly three-fourths of the teachers gave information 
regarding the education of their parents. The parents of 
female teachers had educational advantages slightly superior 
to the advantages of parents of male teachers; the median 
number of years of schooling for both father and mother of 
female teachers was 8.6, while the median number of years of 
schooling for the fathers and mothers of the male teachers was 
8.3 each. Taking the group as a whole, 1,415 teachers reported 
as to the education of their fathers, and 1,409 reported the 
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same facts regarding their mothers. One-fourth of both the 
fathers and mothers had less than 8 years of schooling; one- 
fourth of the fathers had more than 10.1 years of schooling, 
and one-fourth of the mothers had more than 9.4 years of 
schooling. Half of the fathers and half of the mothers had 
less than 8.5 years of schooling and half had more than that 
number. The median number of years of schooling of the 
fathers and mothers of these Sunday school teachers was, 
therefore, 8.5. 


VI. Age 


PRESENT AGE 


The typical Indiana Sunday school teacher, judged from a 
study of the present ages of 2,020 teachers, is 37 years old. 
One-fourth of the teachers are under 27.2 years, and one-fourth 
are above 47.3 years. Women teachers are approximately seven 
years younger than men teachers. The median age of female 
teachers is 35.1 years, and the median age of male teachers 
is 42.1 years. One-fourth of the men are under 32.8 years, 


25% 


aeeeerema a 
INRIA 


[Q=':) 200° 25=S0sinsb= erA0en 255 sa 
20" 25° °° 30" "35> 20, asco oo 26 a 


YEARS OF AGE 


@@mm SuNoAY ScHoo. TEACHERS PusLic ScHoot Teachers 


CuaArt LIT— Comparative AGES or SuNDAY ScHooL TEACHERS AND 
Pusiic ScHooL TEACHERS IN INDIANA. 
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and one-fourth of the women are under 25.5 years. One- 
fourth of the men are over 52.6 years, and one-fourth of the 
women are over 45.3 years. 

Of 2,072 Sunday school teachers reporting 2,020 gave 
their ages ; out of 18,583 Indiana public school teachers report- 
ing 16,382 gave their ages. From Table CVII, given 
below, it will be seen that Sunday school teachers are a more 
mature group than are public school teachers. There are 
twice as many (41.94 per cent.) public school teachers under 
25 years as there are Sunday school teachers (20.4 per cent) ; 
and there are twice as many (41.9 per cent.) Sunday school 
teachers over 40 years as there are public school teachers (19.59 
per cent.). The comparative ages of Sunday school teachers 
and public school teachers are shown in Chart LII. 


TABLE CVII— PRESENT AGES OF 2,020 INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 16,382 INDIANA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


SuNDAY SCHOOL Pusiic SCHOOL 
TEACHERS TEACHERS 
MALES FEMALES PERCENTAGES OF 
Per Per Per 
PresENT AGE Total Cent.No. Cent. No. Cent. Total Males Females 
2,020 551 1,469 16,382 4,135 12,247 
LO—IOMVECALS Eee ae OOO! an 250m ALOMn Tee Tl-7 812729614 OGuelIcAO 
20a 2A Rae icra ZT Geel Om S38 O.0n Losmal2 Sane. 22en 2d. a5ansatlo 
BE—=20" Sora asre vers: 2IselOSe 300) 72.04 175 11.0) ISi27) 110:379 1 10.68 
BO= 384i met le entvaavers ASS TRS (Os TORK) GOES) TOE Shiota Genes Nn y.Vo, 
AGReiye UP en aaa ZOLA ASE OSmELS lee OG L4. 2 O30 O:AGmeLo.aT 
AO=AA SI Oe sears ochre ALG) TAY Uf WAS) AGES AA OR OR LG 
ASHAQT Mc an waiaceieit. Ph NOMS BY 16K TH Cyyh ITE AN Hiayn) 
SO=54/ air F laecntages TASH 7.30 SON 105 O08 HO: 4.08 e-5:34un 2:02 
SS=SOu) laiee Syeda TOi meee One GOumen Ol wlO30 Acs mee 2n5 me 2:03 pemeOS 
60 and above...... ER OL) Loye SORRY AO) EG Sy) BHO) 74 
STATISTICAL MEASUREMENTS OF PRESENT AGES OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS: 
Both Sexes Male Female 
Median. crt route hates cece 37.0 years 42.1 35.1 
Hirst Ouartilemeias cen eciererns ype 32.8 25.5 
Third Se Neat genres AGpgy 52.6 45.3 


Table CVIII shows the comparative ages of rural and 
urban and male and female teachers. Table CIX shows the 
correlation between ages of teachers and age-groups of pupils 
taught. Chart LIII shows that city teachers are more mature 
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than rural teachers, except between 30 and 35 years and beyond 
50 years. 


AGE OF BEGINNING SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING 


Slightly more than one-fourth (27.58 per cent.) of the 
1,994 Sunday school teachers who gave information on this 
subject began teaching before they were 18 years old; half 
of them began between the ages of 25 and 45; almost as 
many began after 50 years as before 25 years of age. 
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Om ay Aa BY 0 
UNDER 15- 20- 25= 30- 35- 40- 45- 50- 55- 60- 65- 70& 
15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 over 
YEARS OF AGE 
Gime RURAL ZZ URBAN 


CuHart LIII— AceEs or 2,072 RURAL AND URBAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Table CXII shows the comparative ages at which Sunday 
school teachers and public school teachers began to teach. It 
will be noted that the public school recruits 61.3 per cent. of 
its teachers during the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth 
years, while the Sunday school secures but 25 per cent. during 
these years. It is also significent that the Sunday school secures 
36.1 per cent. of its teachers after the twenty-fourth year, while 
the public school secures only 5.5 per cent of its teachers after 
that age. 

In general the maturity of teachers increases with (a) the 
maturity of the pupils and (b) the age-range in the group 
taught. In other words, the rule is to have young teachers for 
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young pupils; older teachers for older pupils, and older teachers 
for classes in which the age-range presents more complicated 
problems of instruction and discipline. (See Table CIX.) 

A study of Table CX and Chart LIV will show the 


TABLE CX—AGE OF BEGINNING TEACHING OF 1,994 SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 16,216 INDIANA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Sunpay ScHoot TEAcHers Pusric ScHoot TEACHERS 


BOTH . BOTH 
SEXES MALES FEMALES SEXES MALES FEMALES 
1,994 550 1,444 16,216 4,344 11,872 
BEGINNING 
AGE Per Per Per Per Per Per 


No. Cent. No. Cent. No. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Less than 18 


VES stesso 55Oms2 7-057 Sis, 475 oes 11.3 11.9 10.7 
TSuyE Sere tere ZIQy 11.0) 847) 10:6" 172° 1.0 22.6 19.2 26.9 
TOME ie ie ac Bey jee Te Seal 21.0 18.6 23.3 
ZO iabs ce ces eias 17 Om MmSS a TOOs Males a mG.S LG 17.5 17.9 
BBE N, S eee ee Coy Sh AR 40) a2 9.8 10.1 9.5 
Be pmecetacrorees Ofiees jee se 4.2 42 2.9 5.7 5.9 5.5 
23 ee ae Ae omnes: 3 27 EO 3.4 3.6 3.1 
2) 5 asta KOs PUR eitisRin 24 250 81-0 3.0 3.6 2.4 
25 yrs. and 

above ..... 20m 30sTEE 202 ALAwe AS on ie 5.5 0.4 1.6 
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CHART LIV— AcE or BEGINNING TEACHING OF 1,904 INDIANA SUNDAY 
ScHooL TEACHERS AND 16,216 INDIANA PuBLic ScHooL TEACHERS. 
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importance of recruiting the teaching service of the Sunday 
school during the period from 18 to 24 years. Table CXI and 
Chart LV show the distribution of 1,961 Indiana Sunday 
school teachers with respect to the age at which they began 
to teach. 


40% 


3% 


YEARS OF AGE 


Cuart LV —1,961 InpiIANA SuNDAY ScHooL TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED WITH 
ReEspPEcT TO AGE OF BEGINNING TEACHING IN A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


TABLE CXI—SEX AND AGE AT WHICH THE PRESENT 
TEACHERS BEGAN TEACHING IN A SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, BASED ON DATA FROM 1,961 INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


AcE at WHIcH 
Persons BEGAN ToTALs MALEs FEMALES 
TEACHING IN A er- Per- Per- 
Sunpay ScHoo. Number centage Number centage Number centage 
Motalsaes san 3i;001 100.0 541 27.6 1,420 72.4 
102 Bed oy 13 95 6.7 
748 38.1 143 26.5 605 42.6 
307 20.2 133 24.6 264 18.6 
241 12.3 81 15.0 160 11.3 
215 10.9 72 1353 143 10.1 
114 5.8 42 7.8 72 5.1 
67 3.4 “30 5.6 37 2.6 
39 2.0 II 2.0 28 2.0 
24 m2 12 2.2 12 9 
9 5 5 9 4 3 
3 2 3 6 i) 0 
I I I Z (a) Ka) 
I I I 2 i) 0 
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VII. Church Relationships 


AGE OF JOINING THE CHURCH 


All but 47 of the 2,072 Indiana teachers returning question- 
schedules are church members. Each teacher was asked to 
state the age at which he or she joined the Church. In reply, 
1,693 gave the answers from which the following age-groups 
have been compiled: 


Total Number 
Ages of Joining Joining at Number of Number of 
the Church Given Age Males Females 
On SAE ie eer! cha 2 0 2 
SO. Germann dalaee eee 109 18 91 
VOT Ae ae ner nase 743 138 605 
TS =1O space aoe 505 163 342 
BOMBA ore Snerioctor Bes bro s 162 78 84 
PLE LOR ath cee ARERR ey co Wey 34 43 
BOSSA ene ceri ayers 44 23 ai 
3S = 3 Once Ne ee ee 20 II 9 
AOq=4A neem cc iene lene anki 16 II 5 
ASHAO eae olan Nae eoere 7, 5 2 
SOS Ar re ote nsec 5 3 2 
BS=SO eich ca seen es oO (a) oO 
OO—O4A eR oeinc treats 3 2 I 


The median age for both sexes is 14.9 years; for males, 
17.2 years; for females, 14.4 years. One-fourth of both sexes 
joined the Church under 12.6 years of age, and one-fourth 
joined after the age of 17.6 years. The mode or predominant 
group is 12, 13 and 14 years. The females joined the Church 
at a slightly younger age than the males. One-fourth of the 
females joined before they were 12.4 years old; one-fourth 
joined after they were 17, and one-half joined before they 
were 14.4 years old. The median age for the males was 17.2 
years. One-fourth of the males joined before they were 13.3 
and one-fourth joined after they were 22.3. 

To this group of Sunday school teachers was added the 
data from the county and township young people’s and chil- 
dren’s division superintendents and the general and departmen- 
tal superintendents in local churches, making a total of 2,302 
Indiana Sunday school teachers and officials. From this list 
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the following Table CXII has been prepared. Chart LVI 
shows the distribution graphically. 


TABLE CXII— AGE OF UNITING WITH THE CHURCH, BASED 
ON DATA FROM 2,302 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND OFFICERS 


Age of Uniting with the Age of Uniting with the 
Church Number Church Number 
Total Reporting... . 2,302 
Less than I year (Birth- 35.0-35-99 years .....-..4. 7 
right Quakers).. i 9 36.0=36:00'8 Fyse | liter eat 7 
2.0- 2.99 years ........+- I 37 O—37-00)) le ata cece 5 
3.0- 3.99 eee eee fe) 38,0-30:00 made Ociie eeee ere 5 
4.0— 4.99 RA ae cremies a 30:0=30;/00M Meas sysieiss cecnicts 4 
Bi0=95:00 Senco sens 3 40:0-40.00"° “YBa. II 
6.0=:6:00) . f Aiisachie sun II AT:O-4100/ Pas ate 5 
F0=7:00 re eta. 16 AZO-AZ.00, FS VW veerectste siete 
8.0- 8.99 % oe AO AZiO=A3:00 1 street 2 
0.0=:0,00 9 “SY aicmae cee 57 ALO=44:00 Mai accion se 3 
10;0=10:00' SS WeSscemieaa IIQ A5iO=45:00's taynnly seasrae omic 3 
TRO=DI00 8 i ee ee een 106 A6:0-10,00m. 9 4) Meee Ren ce I 
T2/0=12:00 ia) Mitaecsisterntee 283 A70=A7.00 ero Ae ere 3 
13.0-13.99 5 Ms arathansike 172 ASi0=48:00) bee ener eee 4 
T40=14.00" a eee: 201 AOO=A0:00) an ane eee 
TE O=15 OOM ato Miri aot 181 50.0=50:00 7 psu “eee eees 4 
16:0=10/000 eee eee 198 5L0-51-000 sus eae eee se 
T70-17.00) os gp emraacanrs = 103 B2:0-52:00" | se inthe eae ts af 
18.0-18.99 2 Rito Sheen 139 53:0=53:00, ne thee ee I 
TO\O=10:00') Sans cee ne 64 540-5400) ae pene e I 
20'0=20'00" | Sa Saacierenie 89 55.0-55:00. as Sate trae 
2TO=2E:OOEM Naa Meet ee 45 BOO=SO00n lM st Sento. aes 
22:0—22:001 9) oe eee senate 40 5720-5700) pl Caetano eet 
23.0-23.99 . Oa clone 34 5S0=5 5,007 mene ree 
2450-24: 00M mel Eeneracie eee 35 50:0-50:00: |i aa. eee a 
25'0=25 OO Mal cates teak seiner 42 60:0=60109: Pelt Sb ...neaceer I 
20'0-=20 COMME neni: 18 yamonigoey HY eater aac : 
270-27 00m Vane Gee ce 14 6210=62:00 0 ee Whar a 
2310=28, 00 yf Cee iaeenaes 24 63:0=63.00mIM) “Beesiaee ons I 
20.0=20;00,8 . ob ite stra tee 15 64:0-04.007 “Osa ar eie I 
30:0—30.00) Mawes) heres 29 
STOW S 1-00 sans eee eee 8 
3210=32'00N Ss Gena een eee 13 
3310-33100) pags aencuiees 13 
34.0=3200 0s teehee 12 


For purposes of comparison, a chart has been prepared 
(Chart LVII) showing the curve of the age of joining the 
Church of 2,302 Indiana Sunday school teachers and officers, 
with a curve representing the age of religious awakening of 272 
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300: 
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CHart LVI — Aces at WHICH 2,302 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND OFFICIALS UNITED WITH THE CHURCH. 


members of the Rock River Conference. This latter curve was 
prepared by Professor George Albert Coe and published on 
page 44 of The Spiritual Life, 1900. Two decades elapsed 
between the gathering of the Rock River Conference data and 
the Indiana data. The lack of more definite correlation be- 
tween the ages of religious awakening of members of the 
Rock River (Illinois) Conference and the ages of joining the 


INOIANA [If lb Rock River 
TEACHERS 4 ‘CONF ERENCE 
Bes 


YEARS OF AGE 
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Cuart LVII — Comparison or AGES OF JOINING CHURCH OF 2,303 INDIANA 
Sunpay ScHooL, TEACHERS AND OFFICERS WITH THE PERIODS OF 
RELIGIOUS AWAKENING OF 272 MEMBERS OF THE Rock 
River, ILLINOIS, CONFERENCE. 
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TABLE CXIII— AGE OF JOINING CHURCH OF 6,194 PERSONS 
IN FIVE PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS FROM 
meehins. STATES 


Age of Join- Per Per 
ing Church Total No. Cae Males Cent. Females Cent. 
Totals... .6,194 100. 2,742 44.2 3,452 55.8 
5.00— 5.90...... 14 .226 oS 182 9 26 
6.00— 6.09...... 27 .436 10 365 17 49 
F00=) 710022 1-2: 71 1.145 26 949 45 1.31 
Si00=s8:00s.8e0 159 2.570 74 2.70 85 2.47 
9.00- 9.99...... 330 5.48 132 4.82 207 6.093 
10,00-I10.99...... 458 7.40 200 7.30 258 7.48 
Ti OO=1 1.00; eis oO 8.66 248 8.935 288 8.533 
12,00=12.00....-. 585 9.454 276 10.09 309 8.957 
13.00-13.09...... 507 9.647 281 10.02 316 9.16 
14.00-14.909...... 500 8.08 231 8.43 269 7.802 
15.00-15.99...... 389 6.287 142 5.18 247 7.16 
16.00-16.99...... 312 5.043 132 4.82 180 5.22 
17.00-17.90. ....- 227 3.667 107 3.905 120 3.48 
18.00-18.99...... 160 2.585 51 1.86 109 3.16 
19.00-19.99...... 115 1.858 43 1.57 72 2.087 
20.00-20.99...... 113 1.827 37 1.354 76 2.20 
21.00—21.00...... 110 1.778 42 1.53 68 1.97 
22.00=22.00. ...-. 122 1.972 52 1.90 70 2.03 
23.00-23.99...... 69 IIS 36 1.317 33 956 
24.00-24.99...... 68 1.10 32 1.17 36 1.044 
25.00-20.09...... 302 4.875 126 4.595 176 5.098 
30.00-34.99...... 232 3.788 95 3.099 137 3.678 
35.00-39.99...... 212 3.099 104 3.782 108 3.128 
40.00-44.99...... 159 2.565 75 2.735 84 2.146 
45.00-49.99...... 06 1.58 47 1.714 49 1.42 
50.00-54.99...... 76 1.24 34 1.23 42 wear 
55.00-59.99.....- 70 1.146 30 1.094 40 1.158 
60.00-64.99...... 38 613 14 51 24 694 
65.00-69.99...... 13 .209 8 .2Q1 5 144 
70.00-74.99...... 12 .195 7, .219 5 144 
75.00-79.99....++ 6 .096 5 .182 I .028 
80.00-84.99. ....+ 3 .048 3 .109 oO .00 
85.00-89.99...... 3 .048 I .036 2 057 
90.00-94.99. .. I 016 a) .0 I 028 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
Median on, ses Sau ane ee eee 14 yrs.. 7 mo., 14 days 
Modal points, between............ 10-14 yrs. nie! 
Opa Rts Re Une ae laa eee ne II yrs., 10 mo., 22 days 
Ogre ctriatea ticle on Wratre Sara eerste eer 21 yrs., 4 mo., 21 days 
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church of the Indiana Sunday school workers, together with 
the wide application of the Rock River Conference curve to 
curricula building by the leading Protestant denominations 
suggested the advisability of a new study of the ages at which 
people are now joining the Church, following methods that 
would guarantee more exact data than had been secured in 
previous surveys. Accordingly, question-blanks were sent to 
300 churches in each of five religious denominations, namely, 
Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, Disciples and Con- 
gregational. Each church was asked to return the list of names 
of all persons who had joined the church during the twelve 
months from December 1, 1920, to and including November 
30, 1921, together with the exact date of birth, verified by 
birth certificate; the record of the name in the family Bible, 
etc.; and the exact date of joining the Church, verified by the 
church records. By this method 6,194 names were secured 
with verified dates of birth and accession to the Church. These 
names were from 43 States in the Union. The denominational 
distribution is as follows: 

No. Appitions REPorTED 


No. CHURCHES 
REPORTING Total Males Females 


Methodist Episcopal........... 61 2,234 1,006 1,228 
Congrevationall,e.. cnecnieee ce 81 1,490 641 849 
Presbytenianen scqcer os cece one's 66 1,186 521 662 
Baptist rnp. elersiercie castle's oie 47 742 344 398 
Dtsciplesiene spacccse treretersies colors 20 545 230 315 


With respect to these 6,194 persons, 44.2 per cent of whom 
are male and 55.8 per cent. are female, the age of joining the 
Church varies from 5 years to 94 years and three months. The 
median or middle point in the entire range of ages falls at 
14 years, 7 months and 14 days. The mode for the entire 
range falls in the thirteenth year. That denominational prac- 
tices do not vary materially, especially regarding adult evange- 
lism, would seem to be indicated by the fact that the median 
for each of the religious bodies that was studied falls at ap- 
proximately the same point. The following table will show 
the denominational variation in median, and mode: 
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Median Age Church Mode Church 
Accession Accession 
Methodist Episcopal..... Il yrs., 9mo., 4 days Between 9 and 14 yrs. 
Gonstegational!%..1.-1r st 15 yrs., 10 mo., 14 days ‘ 12“ 15 © 
Rresbyterianmeenrrscrl tere 14 yrs., 8 mo., 18 days ‘3 12) 4407 
Baptist Prcct setae cme ret: I4yrs., I mo., 28 days 10 tte 
Disciples: -esek. asst aea eer I4yrs., omo., 6 days ns 9 13 


It will be noted from Table CXIII that one-fourth of the 
persons joining the Church were under the age of II years, 10 
months, and 22 days. One-fourth joined the Church after 
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CuHaArt LVIII— Aces or JoINING CHURCH OF 6,194 PERSONS FROM FIVE 
PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS IN 1922. 


they were 21 years, 4 months, and 21 days old. One half, 
or 50 per cent, of the church accessions were people between 
the ages of II years, 10 months, 22 days, and 21 years, 4 
months, and 21 days,—an age-range of 9 years and 6 months. 

The fact that 75 per cent of the church members are re- 
ceived before the age of 21 years, 4 months, and 21 days, jus- 
tifies the startling statement that the chances are three to one 
that the person who has not joined church by the time he or 
she reaches the legal age of 21 years never will join a church. 

The curve made from the Indiana data (see Chart LVII.) 
and the curve made from the data obtained from forty-three 
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states (see Table CXIII. and Chart LXIII.) are almost 
identical. 

In the curve of the age of joining the Church the significant 
dip at 14 years of age has suggested a composite graph showing 
this curve, the curve of Sunday school attendance and the 
curve of public school attendance. (See Chart LIX.) In all 
of these curves there is a significant drop at some point between 
12 and 14 and a practical disappearance of the interest by 20 
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CHart LIX—ComposiITe GRAPH SHOWING INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT, PusLtic SCHOOL ENROLLMENT FOR UNITED STATES 
AND AGE oF JOINING CHURCH OF 6,194 PERSONS. 


or 25 years of age. The so-called “teen age’ problems have 
given rise to many proposed remedies. The public school has 
at last proposed the junior and senior high schools with thor- 
oughly reconstructed programs and curricula. The Sunday 
school has projected the organized class, departmental organi- 
zation and graded curricula. Non-church agencies have built 
independent organizations of many kinds, some within the 
peak of interest and some on the line of decline and even in the 
“dip” of the curve; but little success has attended these efforts. 
The “dip” in these curves is still an unsolved problem. 
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As to church membership, the Catholic Church, through 
ritual and doctrine, “‘sets’’ the minds of children from 5 to 12 
years of age so that the rising tide of emotional interest from 
12 to 14 or 15 years guarantees the allegiance of the individual 
to the institution and his conformity to its demands in 
spite of all the facts and arguments of later events. May it 
not prove to be true that the “dip” cannot be prevented by 
working at the point of the “dip” alone? If church loyalties 
are planted at the “peak” of religious interest, can they be 
made permanent, habitual life interests before the wave re- 
cedes? May it not be that the Protestant churches must make 
more use of the years of childhood as the period for estab- 
lishing church loyalties, and fully capitalize this loyalty during 
the years of heightened emotional interest, making sure that 
a wisely-selected curriculum with skillful methods prevent 
early loyalties from producing narrow, non-creative devotees 
of the established order? The curriculum of the future 
should contribute towards the solution of the problem of 
church membership. It is hoped that the data herein presented 
may prove helpful to those who are charged with the forma- 
tion of constructive programs for this critical period of child- 
hood and youth. 


“INFLUENCES LEADING TO CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


The teachers of Indiana were asked to list in the order of 
their importance the influences which had led them to join 
the Church. An analysis of Table CXIV will show that 
86.5 per cent. of the teachers replying to this request place 
home training as the most important influence leading to their 
uniting with the Church. The second influence in importance 
was the revival; the third influence was the church school; 
the fourth influence was the church service; the fifth was the 
influence of companions; and the sixth, the young people’s 
meetings. The overwhelming testimony to the primacy of the 
home as a source of religious training and church loyalty, the 
place of the regular church service in the religious life of the 
child, even though this service has not been adapted to the 
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special needs of children and youth; the fact that the revival 
outranks the church school as a source of religious recruits ; 
and the relatively minor influence of young people’s societies 
as evangelistic agencies, are important revelations of this in- 
vestigation. It should be kept in mind that this is a record of 
the influences which those of the present teaching body be- 
lieve were most effective in leading them to join the Church. 
The median age of the persons making these judgments is 37 
years. The median age of joining the Church was 14.9 years. 
The record reveals conditions as they existed twenty-five years 
ago. To what extent are these influences operating today? 
To what extent do they influence the attitude of the present 
teachers in the church school towards new methods of 
evangelism? 


CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


The Sunday school teachers are called upon to perform 
many other duties besides those pertaining to the educational 
work of the church. Replies from 1,974 teachers show that 
the typical Sunday school teacher regularly supports two 
church activities in addition to the church school. Ninety- 
six per cent. attend church services regularly; 49.3 per cent. 
are regular attendants at prayer meeting; 27.8 per cent. are 
responsible for the young people’s meetings; 21.6 per cent. 
sing in the church choir and attend choir practice; and 52.6 
per cent. attend missionary, social and other meetings held 
under church auspices. It seems clear that the efficiency of 
the teacher’s service will be impaired by the multiplicity of 
demands which are made upon both time and energy. (See 
Chapter VII.) 


FAITHFULNESS TO CHURCH SCHOOL 


That Sunday school teachers faithfully attend the services 
of the school is shown by the report of 1,478 teachers as to 
the number of Sundays ‘each was absent during a period of 
one year. The median number of absences for both males 
and females was four Sundays. One-fourth of both sexes 
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were absent fewer than two Sundays during the year; and 
one-fourth were absent more than six Sundays. 

The record of punctuality is even better than that of 
attendance. Six hundred seventy out of 1,150 teachers re- 
porting were not tardy a single time during the year. One- 
fourth were tardy more than twice during the year. 

These statements indicate a very high degree of punc- 
tuality and attendance on the part of the Indiana Sunday 
school teachers. 


MOTIVES FOR TEACHING 


Church loyalty, love of children, the joy of teaching, and 
service to society through the moral and religious training of 
children—these are the four high motives which have re- 
cruited the teaching service of the churches of Indiana. The 
accompanying table, CXV, shows that 78.2 per cent. of the 
1,969 teachers reporting on this subject entered the service 
because of a desire to serve the church in this manner; 63.8 
per cent. began teaching because of their love for children; 
and 53.9 per cent. because of a kindred emotion—the joy of 
teaching children. The social interest is expressed in the fact 
that 41.1 per cent. were influenced by a desire to serve society 
through the teaching of morality and religion to the rising 
generation. The motives listed in the table are not mutually 
exclusive. Under the heading of “other motives,’ there were 
listed such interesting statements as: “The salvation of their 
soles’”’ (sic) ; “as an infidel to refute God and the Bible”; “to 
make up for negligence in other ways’; “rather teach than 
listen to someone else’’; “desire to destroy denominationalism”’ ; 
the loss of a child.” Running through the 145 special influ- 
ences, there were the same three or four great fundamental 
motives—(1I) desire to serve the church; (2) desire to serve 
the child; (3) desire to serve the higher ideals of society; and 
(4) the desire to secure the largest and most satisfactory self- 
expression. 

The types of pressure mentioned in the table by 176 
teachers included such statements as: “Pressure from the com- 
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munity” ; ‘Everybody expects the minister’s wife to do any- 
thing”; “Pastor urged”; “Teacher insisted” ; “Persistent pres- 
sure of pupils’; and also a group of reasons that reveal a 
deep religious motive behind the teaching service. Among 
these reasons were the following typical statements of them: 
“Led by divine power’; “Call of God’; “Convicted of the 
spirit’; “Greatly impressed by God that I must teach’; ““Con- 
science impelled”; “An impelling ‘must,’ ”’ etc. 

This study shows that the rank and file of the Sunday 


TABLE CXV—THE MOTIVES WHICH PROMPTED _1,969 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS TO TAKE 
UP TEACHING IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


INFLUENCED BY MeEtHop INDICATED 


BOTH SEXES MALES FEMALES 
Motives FOR TEACHING Per Per Per 
IN SUNDAY SCHOOL No. Cent. No. Cent. No. Cent. 
Total Reporting.... 1,969 100. 523 100. 1,446 100, 


(a) Desire to render service to 
the church in this manner 1,540 78.2 407 77.8 1,133 78.4 


(b) *Lovettor children... 1-2 1,250) 16338) “214740! | Todzuenz2t 
(c) The enjoyment coming 

LrOmeteachinge. eee eee 1,062 53.9 251 48.0 Sir 56.1 
(d) Gives a better social stand- 

ing in the community..... 337 I7.1 76 «14.5 261 18.0 
(e) No one else available..... Qe) Goi APY, setehye A0ON 2727, 
(f) Took the class to please 

the Superintendent ...... 386 = 19.6 ST 1sks B0Sure2tel 


(g) Could offer no valid ex- 

cuse for not taking the 

CIASS ae Nerd ein ches decries 508 25.8 134 25.6 37 Ama 7, 
(h) Interest in the moral and 

religious education of chil- 

dren bier cctoeses cece S109 ATT 2000 3014) 604 41.8 
(i) Was pressure of any sort 

brought to bear upon you 

to take up this work? Yes. 176 8.9 29 Ras 147 10.2 
(Gj) Other emiotivess oo. cee. 145 7.4 25 4.8 120 8.3 


(Table based on data from 1,969 of the 2,072 teachers surveyed; 523 
out of 560 males, and 1,446 out of 1,509 females.) 


school teachers of Indiana have been recruited by worthy 
motives and suggests that those who would build the teaching 
body for the church of the future should appeal to church 
loyalty, love of children, love of society and the desire for 
growth through the highest self-expression. 
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VIL. Seeiiry 


The typical Indiana Sunday school teacher is a married 
woman, thirty-seven years of age, with two children. She has 
an annual income of $1,474.40. The Indiana Sunday school 
teachers were reared in rural homes in which the father’s 
annual income was only $1,084. 

Sunday school teachers are recruited from children and 
adults. Public school teachers are recruited from middle and 
later adolescents. The church school neglects the young men 
and women at the very time that they are making their voca- 
tional choices. 

The Sunday schools of Indiana are taught by church mem- 
bers. The median age of joining the Church was 14.9 years. 
The predominant groups, however, joined the Church at 12, 
13, and 14 years. The influences which these teachers be- 
lieve were most effective in leading them to join the Church 
were, in the order of their importance, those of: (1) the 
home; (2) the revival; (3) the church school; (4) the church 
service; (5) companions; (6) young people’s meetings. 

Besides teaching in the Sunday school, each teacher carries 
two other church responsibilities. The percentage of attend- 
ance and punctuality at the church school sessions is very 
high. 

The motives that led the Indiana Sunday school teachers 
to accept service in the church school are fundamental and 
worthy of highest praise. 

Finally, the Indiana Sunday school teachers are the mature 
men and women of the church, who assume, in addition to 
the duties of home and business, the responsibility for three 
types of service to the local church because of profound con- 
victions that the work is of supreme importance and worthy of 
sacrificial service. 
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EDUCATION, PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
FOR TEACHING AND TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


I. General Education 
AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING 


The Sunday school teachers of Indiana represent all grades 
of educational progress and many and varied types of educa- 
tional institutions. In determining the amount of schooling 
the Indiana Sunday school teachers had received, it was neces- 
sary to take into account the present academic standing of the 
different institutions of learning and also the differences in 
quantity and quality of all schools due to the lapse of years 
since many of the present teachers were students. By care- 
fully weighing all the school credits which the teachers re- 
porting on their educational advantages were able to supply, 
it was possible to prepare Table CX VI, showing the distribu- 
tion of the 1,867 teachers on the basis of their years of school- 
ing. This table is graphically illustrated in Chart LX. 

It will be noted from a study of this table that the mode, 
or most numerous group, comprises those who have had from 
12 to 12.9 years of schooling. One-fourth of the teachers 
have had less than 8.8 years of schooling ; one-fourth have had 
more than 13.5 years; and the median period of schooling is 
11.02 years. A curve of the years of schooling of these 
teachers would show three peaks, one at 8.00 to 8.90; one 
from 12.00 to 12.90 and one from 16.00 to 16.90 years. 
(See: Chart" xX.) 

A correlation table has been prepared showing the rela- 
tion of the age of the teacher to the amount of schooling. A 
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CuHaArt LX — 1,867 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED WITH 
REFERENCE TO SEX OF TEACHERS AND YEARS OF GENERAL EDUCATION. 


TABLE CXVI—SEX AND YEARS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
OF 1,867 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
RurAL AND URBAN COMMUNITIES 
BOTH SEXES MALES FEMALES 
YEARS OF GENERAL Per- Per- Per- 
Epucation Number centage Number centage Number centage 


Total number re- 
porting educa- 


LOM eden et ore 1,867 100. 492 26.4 1,375 OG) 
010-010" asaceee ) 0 ty) 0 oO me) 
TO=V.Osn tte sctaer 4 0.2 2 0.4 2 0.1 
2.0-2.9... 4 0.2 2 0.4 2 0.1 
Home M0 PR niceAC 4 0.2 3 0.6 I 0.1 
BO=ALO sie os outers ates 5 0.3 4 0.8 I 0.1 
B0=5. Ons ices 20 ist 4 0.8 16 1.2 
6 9 4I 2.2 16 2:3 25 1.8 
COTM esr oe GE 72 3.9 18 37 5 3.9 
8.0-8.9 384 20.6 86 17.5 298 217 
O\O=O Oeste es vacsae es: 195 10.4 60 12.2 135 9.8 

¥O:0=10.0.0 een 192 10.3 46 9.3 146 10.6 
NE ONS BOLO aye, Ane enc 160 8.6 42 8.5 118 8.6 
120-1200 6 2.230 ye 431 23.1 61 12.4 370 26.9 
HEHOS BOG scdanp aor 76 4.1 14 2.8 62 4.5 
TAO=TAO wile aces sec 62 2 al 4.3 41 3.0 
M5:;0=05:O- eine 32 ie, 10 2.0 22 1.6 
TO0=10,0s'4)-6- o aete 135 GE 58 11.8 77 5.6 
TOTO nei: 14 0.7 12 2.4 2 0.1 
TSiO-18/Os. me se 21s 36 1.9 33 6.7 Bg 0.2 
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study of Table CXVII will show that the older teachers, whose 
education was received before modern educational advantages 
were so well developed in Indiana, are not the only ones with 
but a few years of schooling. 


GROUPING OF TEACHERS 


For the purposes of a general rating of teachers on the 
basis of their general education, the following six classes have 
been used : 

Class A. Sixteen years or more of schooling. 

Class B. Fourteen years and less than sixteen years of 
schooling. 

Class C. Twelve years and less than fourteen years of 
schooling. 

Class D. .Ten years and less than twelve years of 
schooling. 

Class E. Eight years and less than ten years of schooling. 

Class F. Less than eight years of schooling. 

On the basis of these classes the 1,914 teachers reporting 
on their schooling would be grouped as follows: 


Rural Rural Urban Urban 
Class Amount of Schooling Total Male Female Male Female 


1,914 165 316 340 1,093 
Class A Sixteen years or more of 
schooling. (College graduation 
and above) sis siseccu meter 193 16 12 92 73 
ClassB Fourteen years and less than 
sixteen years of schooling. 
(Two years of college and less 
thane tOunsyeans) ers cae ciens 105 9 9 25 62 
ClassC Twelve years and less than 
fourteen years of schooling. 
(High school graduate and 
ane two years in col- 
3) a Geeta ea So LAS AG T 514 21 6 
ClassD Ten years and less than if ns 
twelve years of schooling. 
Cine Gea a high ee : 
and less than four years).... 35 32 Tee 22 
ClassE Eight years and less than ten : : 
years of schooling. °(Elemen- 
tary school and less than two 


years of high school)........ 504 74 156 28 
ClassF Less than eight years of fi t 
Schoolingen. mie rewe aero 152 13 25 34 80 
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The largest single group, the mode, is Class E, with from 
eight to ten years of schooling. Adding Class F to Class E, 
we will see that 746, or 38.9 per cent. of the 1,914 teachers 
reporting, have had fever than ten years of schooling. If this 
rate extends throughout the state, as it undoubtedly does, 
there are each week over 200,000 Sunday school pupils en- 
rolled in classes taught by persons who have had less than half 
of a high school education. 


GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS READING 


Thirteen hundred five of the 2,072 teachers reported on 
the number of books read by them during one year. One- 
fourth of this number read fewer than five books during the 
year and one-fourth read more than twenty. The median 
number was ten. In other words, there were as many teachers 
who read fewer than ten books during the year as there were 
who read more than that number. The women teachers read 
more books than the men. The median number read by men 
is 6; by women, 10. The lower quartile for men is 4; for 
women, 5. The upper quartile for men is 15; for women, 25. 
That is to say, one-fourth of the men read fewer than four 
books annually and one-fourth of the women read fewer than 
five. One-fourth of the men read more than 15 and one- 
fourth of the women read more than 25 books annually. Be- 
tween these two quarters there are one-half of the teachers. 
The median or middle point of the whole series is Io. 

Fourteen hundred seventy-two teachers give the number 
of volumes in their private libraries. The median number of 
books in each teacher’s library is 46. One-fourth of the 
libraries have fewer than 24 books and one-fourth have more 
than 57 volumes. As to the use of the public libraries of the 
state, 828 teachers, out of 2,072, report that they make fre- 
quent use of public libraries, 937 that they do not use public 
libraries frequently, and 307 ignore the question altogether. 

Regarding the number of hours devoted each week to 
religious reading, 1,456 teachers report a median of 3.8 hours. 
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EDUCATION, TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 


One-fourth read fewer than 2.5 hours, and one-fourth read 
more than 5.8 hours a week. 

The following lists of religious periodicals regularly read 
by the Sunday school teachers of six religious denominations 
will reward very careful study. (See Table CXVIII.) 


TABLE CXVIII—LISTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS REGU- 
LARLY READ BY THE TEACHERS IN 256 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Number 
Teachers 
Baptist, Including Ind- 


Number 
Teachers 
Baptist, Including Indi- 


Colored Baptist cating Colored Baptist cating 
ie. Baptist. sche sees: 33 (Continued) 
Baptiste WOnlduesmce serena B UWnioneSignallae eee: 2 
Chnristianwrleraldueacenae ee. 10 New Century Teacher....... I 
Miessencers sanncikc scsi niaare 6 WiondertuleVWiordcnscne send 
Missionary Magazine ....... 3 BiblicaleWionldiesssmseee el: I 
IMBISSIONS ame tery Actrasie sti teetese 92 GirlseaWionldiee at ase sere 2 
Baptist ©bserver ..-..-..-.- 136 Baptiste standardes rt 3 
WnioneReviewsenrsco. ere 4 StatesRapers 28a. astra ee ns I 
Sunday School Times....... 20 Unione Reviews mas. oe. eee I 
OunemReOple Sparen mee sone: 22 Continents Shatter eee I 
Baptiste advocatec.- 1... 4s I BOYS WONVON Keene tease eis I 
Americans Baptist scence «s- 2 ExcposttOnmen ier ones eas I 
Nationale Baptist) <i... 2 Denom. Paper Unnamed?.. 3 
(Greistsierpners eee cians sie oe asecs 3 Missionary Magazine Un- 
Girls Companionsacdes.ctr..>. I Name disecre.c) owes 9 
@hristianw Worker ccs I American Uissties. sense ese I 
(Church MV orks i: I Journal and Messenger...... 5 
Christian) Evangel) 322-55... 2 Baptists Survey acentm een ace I 
Examiner-Watchman ....... 3 Ciinistiane.liancemey ae te I 
Wiomanisminiend sets: ..s I Awakenene oo cnnecriatsar we 2 
IMassioneebleraldmmeenie cic. tse I AKEMDHIS? ANSI voc Skoacenaccn 2 
Hetaldeoteltight=-accmre. cn) 1 Methodist Recorder ........ I 
Institutes smacin eas se ceuite I Western Christian Advocate 2 
Sunday School Journal...... 4 Clasciheachicimerae men cnmrce I 
Heraldeotelightsuererace cc. a0) 1 Western Recorder ......... 3 
New Era Movement........ I TPidinesssss. I 
Baptist Wookouteess-. +n I Christian Endeavor World.. I 
Worlde@utlookwe sats 2 2 HOpete nie cre ae 3 
Missionary Review of World 1 Worker ......-.00-..0+00-- 3 
Missionary Seer ............ I V@1C Greco coe paiee I 
Missionary cetialasc: cosas. I Wordvand=Wayic-eeaeene ee I 
Young People’s Service..... 12 Gospele@rumpet eo assn-ee 3 
Stateore Zion. cnatrdeenin: coe I Keystoriemonsseaeie casita nts I 
Sunday School Literature*.. 14 —— 
System wennea. tet tates es I EV Ota Sere ete iteitsttc toes 447 


(Data from 279 Baptist teachers, including 45 colored Baptist teachers. ) 


1Includes “Sunday School Papers,” “Sunday School Helps,” etc, 
8 Denominational papers, church papers, etc. 


8 Missionary papers, etc. 
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TABLE CXVIII—LISTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS—Continued 


Number Number 
Teachers Teachers 
Indi- Disciples of Christ Indi- 
Congregational cating (Continued) cating 
INGR TANTS Ue noe ote on 080 2006 2 Statesmanieci. etek eieiterots I 
American Missionary ...... 4 Boys’ World ..........0+00- I 
Boys Compantom scl i-soeer 2 Indiana Worker ease eee es 5 
Christian Endeavor World... 2 Denom. Papers Unnamed.... 5 
Congregationalist ........... 7 Association Monthly ........ 2 
Girls’ 2Companione essere eee Girls Companion... + I 
Grok? Whirl assts coosuse ces I ey Busha. ccc I 
WnrongSignallyocmcme tone I BOy PEALE eave wre cfersatere testo = 5 
Well@Springim. weiner 6 Boyhood Daysin-.-+ steerer I 
Borward sive eenceseseee I Congregationalist ........... I 
Presbytenta «cmsckites cernesceits I Advance; ai vecst orescence I 
Worldsiierald( ty -cercc eect I Biblical) World annie ctetersiete I 
Borwatd> vswcmies1cics socteeiers I Religious Education ........ I 
Missionary Journal ......... 2 King se Builders eee emedeeieers I 
Wihat=2o=D 0 scr ceiteh ce cies 2 Christian sVAnnaate teaser ries I 
Hireligintarstcece 1 cersetecten saree 2 Westminster oor -wisrcs eters I 
Church School... sic: b acee6 I Unionesignalieeeassseseriee ets 2 
Mission” Studiés %).js1.s<ciets « I Wihat-To=Do00c. 10. eine I 
ISGaMENG! aoocoocaouon6onKd I Missionary Magazine Un- 
we Hamed? oic7 hie epee Senet Sete I 
RP Otal ae wcrc ot ners ce were 41 Our? Hoperseesace decree 2 
(27 Congregational teachers re- —— 
porting.) Totals iu ieascettivateecers 
Number (213 Disciples’ "teachers report- 
Teachers ing.) 
Indi- Number 
Disciples of Christ cating Teachers 
WiorldéCalllitestears sean ere 93 ; ; ndi- 
Christian Evangelist ........ 28 nea Episcopal cating 
FronteRank’1.0. scence eels 22 Aap entral 
Christran@ilerald Meyrin: 12 setters S. Western +... 225 
Lookoutil.os stent teres 55 vocate | Western 
Wiorldt@utlookwaniencecr tte 8 Ghiristiany Herald aecmeraat 52 
Christian Standards ss.eueces 34 Glassinatelcnc ee eee 57 
Sunday School Times....... 16 Kpworthighleraldmencs emer: 


Christian Endeavor World... 15 


Wiorld'sn Works esceeasee a 
ASIa esncce re ol naie meen uke I 
Christians Gentury jee ees 3 
GirlsieCitclets cuss s eee 4 
Boys Comradey. sce ci verae I 
NationalsEnaquirer!eeesent I 
EXPOSItOLry Claw ccde cies ores eres 2 
Girlhood’ Dayseaeceare ee nt 7 
Mission) Herald jasesenenee ste I 
Uibustratorse. ay accent 2 
Sunday School Literature*.. a2 
Christian Reporter ......... 2 


1Includes “Church Papers,” etc. 
2 Includes “Missionary Magazine.” 


* Includes “Sunday School Papers,” etc. 
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73 
Heathen Woman’s Friend... 49 
Sunday School Literature®.. 62 


Sunday School Times....... 28 
Woman’s Home Missions.... 35 
WiondertulaWordineerpsee 3 
World Outlook... 0.2.25 4I 
ASIa Chak iencbicts ler ciae I 
Biblical Wiorldmecn neers I 
Christians Wiorkaeos cree 4 
Christian Observer ......... I 
Christiane wWitnessmaeeeeeeee 6 
@hurchSchoolias see II 
ID Ebe) Goanaoodacour alee sate 2 


EDUCATION, TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 
TABLE CXVIII—LISTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS—C ontinued 


Number Number 
Teachers Teachers 
Methodist Episcopal Indi- Methodist Episcopal Indi- 
(Continued) cating (Continued) cating 
Gideon Magazine ........... I Christian Holiness ......... I 
(GodismReVAValISt =). .5 6 secs + 12 Holiness) leraldenra. sce cm. I 
Hingism Business clans cine cn I Homiletic Review ........... I 
Wesson llustratome.. ccs .snee 2 United Presbyterian eeu vA 
Methodist Review .......... 6 Wihat=Vo-Do™ viameceesiseies oe 2 
Pentecostal silerald)a..4--.44- 9 ToOKOUG AR cea se crneieotusiersie 2 
SimipsonmReviews sons: asso: 3 Anti-Saloon League Paper... 1 
Sunday School Advocate.... 7 Assembly Herald ........... I 
Superintendent Standard .... 1 Ther Gidel arcane teeicetesvamits I 
Denom. Papers Unnamed’... 8 a 
Pilgrim Elementary Teacher 1 Ota Berccrets cr surcrseetete steele 764 
Missionary Magazine Un- (500 Methodist Episcopal teachers 
Mamie digs peer cer eect eres 7 reporting. ) Number 
Christian Statesman ........ 2 Teachers 
Expositoraea teak sewn 2 } Indt- 
Bibles @hampionueeesece ies I Presbyterian, U.S.A. cating 
Nivorslal (CAIN 56 sa.cndesasoabs I Continentha seacoast 24 
Christian Evangelist ........ I News tds: scceec san beans 55 
Religious Education ........ I Horwardecrensccoreanctacicts 35 
Young People’s Weekly..... 5 Foreign Missionary ........ 8 
Girls’). Gompanion® .)..- 2-5-0 I Over Land and Sea......... 3 
eDaptisteDApeEs arias ee I Sunday School Papers*..... 11 
Americans Eriend! © ts. - 2 Sunday School Times....... 16 
Wratchword dentate. ciricacctes I Christiane lteter eee 4 
Message ve accccecic's creche cs os I Christiane viOrkseneee asec 4 
INewmliratne no. teca ns ae nets I CHEW orldteecee eee 17 
Christian Science Journal... 1 Pleraldy it. ees ce re 15 
ivanoe Churcher erascce ssc I esson tlastrator 202s 2 < I 
American Church Monthly... 1 Silverti@rossee oe. saeee ore I 
@hurchimani as ecco s octet I Woman’s Work ...........-- 
Spiritvof Mussionss.... 2... I Missionary Magazine Un- 
Missionary Visitor ......... I Ratnediee mies no seats cn feat 8 
Zion) Watchman cz sees I Association’ Men... ......:.- I 
Gospel Trumpet ............ I Sunday School Literature... 4 
Missionary News ........... I BOvSaaWiOLldeen tin wecrine es 2 
International Christ-Messen- Herald and Presbyter....... 20 
PEL cccastias hss ites eee ts I Homes Missionsine<.s.m.- eer 5 
Eswortk League Quarterly... 1 QOueenisy Gardenia. «.. 2) I 
FBorwarditcetssceecrss cee. 2 Aswakeneny Gesc cates seer soars I 
Herald and Presbyter....... 2 Homiletic Review .......... 2 
Christian Endeavor World... 3 Signsofithesdumes ccs. 2 
Ware Cryi cp icaidencstis Neers 0% I Young People’s Weekly..... 3 
Christian Worker. .cen-. I Wrorlidi@utlookeriieascee > EB 
Methodist Recorder ........ if Presbyterian Assembly ..... I 
Christian otandardyes.7.2.\. I Christianetleraldgenederce ses 6 
Koreas Mission @acericce a07 es I United Presbyterian ........ 4 
WiayrOtrhaith rece tee- -- I Westminster Guild ......... 4 


1Includes “Church Papers,” etc. 

2 Includes Woman’ s Missionary Papers,” ‘‘Missionary Magazine,’ ’ “Mission Papers.” 
?Includes “Sunday School Quarterlies, Journals and Helps.’ 

4Includes ‘‘Women’s Missionary Papers, Magazine,” etc. 
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TABLE CXVIII—LISTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS—Continued 


Number Number 
Teachers Teachers 
Presbyterian Indt- Reformed Church Indi- 
(Continued) cating (Continued) cating 
Glassmates wettest sev I Sunday School Times....... 3 
Denom. Papers Unnamed’*.. 2 Wonderful Word ........... I 
EEXPOSitOL gta nmse es accesses I Reformed Church World.... 1 
Bibles @hampiotie ss -caste cine I Burning eBushiessnceacre act I 
Girls. Companion. sec ese I Honward morctiecr oceanic I 
HamilyaAltanr eects I Herald and Presbyter....... I 
Missionary Eniendi. eae I Pentecostal Herald ......... I 
Missionary Review of World 2 Girls? Companion) osenese st 3 
Statesmaniecc see sereseencte ate I Christian mV ii eetssca cect I 
Revierylandprisacctstecs erste ee I —- 
Spirituot Missionsee ms. i\ers I ‘Total @eaWrcscnc sees 99 
rg (59 Reformed Church teachers 
Wotalsmer ste pete ee econ 272 reporting. ) Number 
(178 Presbyterian teachers re- : Teachers 
porting.) Number Indi- 
ies United Brethren cating 
A ' é he: Ewangel, 25 deuos sete soptoeerers 31 
United Presbyterian cating Woman Evangel ........... 7 
C. E. World..............2. 3 @hristianm eral diernr ne 3 
Christian Union Herald..... 6 Oriental Missionary Standard 2 
Christian Herald abn ailere events be 7 Sunday School Times Ree Co eh 6 
Missionary Magazine ....... 6 Religious Telescope ......... 70 
Missionary Review of World 1 Gav eeWortlde ee ee 13 
New World Movement...... 6 Matchivordi ck ce cea 40 
Sunday School Literature... 4 © World Outlook ............ 3 
Sunday School Times....... 2 Missionary Review ......... 9 
Eivangelisttate int cmiesrs..ete 2 Witness ea ee I 
United Presbyterian ........ 18 Bible ‘feathers... eee 
Denom. Papers Unnamed... 5 Christian Conservation ..... 5 
What-To-Do ...........+0+5 I Christians Gynosureu. seme 
Young People’s Weekly..... 2 Intercollegiate Statesman ... I 
re Gems of (Cheeraann sss eet I 
Total ........-.+4: votes 63 Girls ‘of Today... 2s s.8 <9 I 
(37 United Presbyterian teachers Western Christian Advocate. 1 
reporting. ) Number — Girls’ Friend ...........0006 5 
ieee EXPOSitOngsce staat er eee I 
ndi- ; 4 
Reformed Church cating Rove "Frond are 
Denom. Papers Unnamed’... 2 United Presbyterian ........ I 
Messen eran tance. 2 Young People’s Weekly..... I 
Outlook of Missions. . omre5 Union Sigtializ. cise pemta eae 2 
Sunday School Literature ® 7 MESSAGE IEG scot once eeselecrerte 2 
Heidelburg Teacher ..°...... 6 Everylatid sens sonar ae eee I 
Way oes tscesccne cee cae canis 2 Homiletic Review .......... I 
@hinistiane\Wotks caster I — 
Christian World .....1...... al Potaluk jcganwsatiaeeneers 212 
Christian Endeavor World.. i2 (104 United Brethren teachers 
Christianmbleraldmmmarn. seis 8 reporting. ) 


1 Includes “Our Church Papers and Denominational Magazine. 
2 Includes ‘Our Church Papers, Magazines,” etc. 

3 Includes “Sunday School Helps,” etc. 

4Includes “Sunday School Papers and Helps,” 
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EDUCATION, TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 
TABLE CXVIII—LISTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS—Continued 


GraNnp TorTAL 


IBADlistueemitee mtr cours ep sie Sema ene ee mtn mar fuerte 447 
Chinchmolesnethirei nesta seer cite Mammen onieetncciees 87 
Christiane @hurcheses sascha ee eee aienis Pathos ties 71 
Conoresational warkancce ce ceo en. See 4I 
Eivati pelican cantor a. saree eahe ect Sr cane ee REI ee oe eaee 102 
DisciplesmofaChrist stan, svaeras ot ee ata irs eee rae 357 
Soclety gormuniend samen. ch Grtcnas pata cetera i eee 26 
uthetangeae nascent conte set omne yee ate 103 
Methodister piscopalures eters oeieteta nies et etree: 764 
Miethodisteerotestant cic cnstctot rec cera tore eee ee ae 64 
WieslevanaMetnOdistammetnita re ice ate te aetna etree 6 
ESreom NLC LOGIStap er erence circ cee eee reais 12 
PCDTI Cama VICCHOCIShy ctenia Make cla telat ie eae Ue ae ere 29 
ZiOneeAthicanm ViethOdistes snare tee ence ee ree res 7 
Colored@lethodists !piscopalereemets ctr ames inter 6 
Rresby tenant ete iee ekee nc arene fate otek ie Donen 272 
Wnhited@eresbyterianme mtr cee eee ene eee ia tee caret te 63 
Protestantee piscopalarmuacs. icinciet mothe etecieineatore 37 
Retormeds Chineh@earncntenc iri cearioa sec ae ocr meee 99 
Salvation Arimnyams cctec cscs cree steseteseieresee tints eine alee sie oie sce eee 20 
WinitedieBrethirenmepe cristae cio 6 sto one eee be we leate elas 212 
lUiniversalistwmsmrte tet cise ced ane news sisigesse enone elerien ae 8 
niternationalgeblolinessuvncey.ccikcccic lene Glaeiercne eiteraiekaslatelenerereys 32 
Seventh DayaANGventistancae cases asenls oe ses estore creccneste 14 
Ghurcho flGod pao tec cxe in oe oars a otters eo ererle ie ie toteiers 6 


Grand Total Religious Periodicals Read by 1782 Teachers. 2,885 


Outstanding facts to be observed from a study of these 
lists are the absence of a journal of universal denominational 
appeal through which a common message can be carried to the 
entire constituency of the denomination; and the absence of 
an interdenominational journal through which a common mes- 
sage may be carried to large numbers of people in all de- 
nominations. Another fact of great significance in the small 
circulation of such journals as The Church School, The Chris- 
tian Educator and The Sunday School Worker. 

Over against the religious reading of the Indiana Sunday 
school teachers, it is interesting to note the type of general 
reading which is done by the same teachers. The following 
table shows the distribution of the 179 titles of magazines 
regularly read by the Sunday school teachers in the 256 
churches surveyed, with the total number of persons naming 
each magazine. These titles indicate the reading taste, domi- 
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nant interest, and vocation of the persons who are charged 
with the teaching of religion to the childhood of Indiana. Of 
the general magazines, the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Literary 
Digest, the American, and the Saturday Evening Post are the 
most generally read. (See Table CXIX. ) 


TABLE CXIX—CLASSIFIED LIST OF MAGAZINES READ 
REGULARLY BY 1782 SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN 256 INDIANA CHURCHES 


General, Literary, etc. General, Literary, etc. — Continued 
ALgoSy .seeeceeeeceeeeeees I Woman’s Home Companion 171 
American ......seeseeeeees 319 Woman’s Home Journal.... 4 
Sa Month yaeravecescer aS Yale Reviews....0-----o-1 I 

OOKMAN Meters steaterstaesiete cere I 
eis had Welt oe a Public Affairs, Current Events, etc. 
Costiopolital setac evenness 25 Childs Wreltaretw.-....-c seas I 
Current Lateratare:- 5 Commoner Wtiwanercee ses ae 2 
Democracy’ sia Gear yse antes 2 Current Events ......-.-.. 8 
Designerat coe awtet ooeon oe 7 nied: Ee POONA OE : 
Dials ee beecere tee hes : urrent Opinion .......... 6 
Byerybody Sacuccs cea eeos-- 13 ou rent Ps ear Z 
Orin Beers aie cee stele cre rece I NGEPeNndent ...-..sserereee i 
General magazines unnamed — 36 Nation ...6...cessccccssess 2 
Good Housekeeping ....... 48 New Republic ...........+. 5 
Convene ne I North American Review.... 5 
Harper’s Monthly ......... 18 Satie. PO eae Os 5° 
Hearstis mane aaa vais I ANA CCR MOOS a 
Wearhasd Home 2 Review of Reviews......... 52 
oe Magazine ....... I ate Wolkt lt aia 5 

OMmesLAe Pier edete ete & 2 OF RE BA KY CER ois oe cea 30 
Ladies’ Home Journal..... 419 
Leslie's Weekly <.7...-7... 17 Educational 
Lite! 4/2. ee siete ates a shale 4 American Historical Maga- 
Literary Digester statcecene 371 BINS Goaeade I 
tee Age Beisinia ocis foceleie evens I Educator Journal * ze a i A 9 
Mecne So see eeeeseesee scene 72 Helps for Teaching........ 2 
ae ae eiokah ar osleceletmmerareac rete 13 Indiana Educator .......... I 
aces ifatliontercsmepeeisetecrets 6 Kindergarten Review ...... I 

ViSiE laste aciettavececisetele Mentortti.cw se 
Pathinder eee sci oes a eden Language Journal. é ; 
People’s Home Journal.... 26 National Geographic AAG II5 
Ferale : pepe Monthly... 2 Normal Instructor ........ II 
Pipa iu CVIEW mecca Renmanshipe eee ee I 
OOK 2. cee eeesenceens We Populars Educator sess I 

eouutday Evening Post..... 203 Primary Eiducationtaaeneier 5 
San eee sac dakeil deserts 16 pvimmanya lan sweeerdneie 6 
Sue So sesteeeeeeceeeseees I School@vonurnalecee sees 3 
ibe vy a ae Tose aw eats ¥en School News: 27 vss cee ues 2 
nie ne Ade Ire ws pater I Science and Mathematics.. I 

PESO ai SourrusdamAa dos I Teachers’ Journal .......-. I 


1A daily paper with weekly supplement on Thursdays. 
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TABLE CXIX—CLASSIFIED LIST OF MAGAZINES — Continued 


Women’s Magazines Professional 
American Motherhood .. 2 Medicalijournaliecneies sa sere 6 
American Woman ......... 7 Dental Magazine .......... I 
Boston Cooking School.... I American Journal of Nurs- 
(Combortamraaneiicicles.s oon. 19 Ai Parente eeraace cele 2 
DelineatorMecs sts os cereale: 42 MrainedaNurseaceese: Aree I 
Orecastym ss sevens ne sion 5 I 
Gentlewoman ........... “++ 4 Trade, Business 
Home Magazine ........... : American Machinist ....... I 
TOUSEN OIG, sunt ccs ects cee I Bankers’ Monthly Aan tae 2 
Household Journal ........ I Garnent aN i 
HHiouselkeepers scree e eae dons 2 ga Be O PAn Nets Aah a 
Houcewits 18 Gees * ies Neasels I 
See syee aura CiniCalyOULNAIM ies ss sre I 
Tee eee) 0 Credit Men's: Bulletin. 1... 2 
Cea. pine 23 Nation’s Business ......... I 
Macca Paail RR Sea ey : Railway Conductor ....... 4 
Mothers’ Home Life....... I Sioa Roan eis pik oa 
Mothers’ Magazine ........ ZT ph) nen oar ete Spec ied ge Nha 
Needlecraft ..........+.0.5 4 
Woman Citizen .........+° 3 Nature 
Woman’s Home Magazine.. 2 Bird Lore .........0-- ate I 
Women’s Weekly ......... 5 Birds -...+scsicnceecsscnes I 
Womens Workin. ac. es < I Bieldgande Streams. er oer I 
Wromaniss World 2 ..\...0.1:. 46 Nature Lore .............. I 
Women’s magazines’ un- Recreation, Outers ........ I 
Pa meddy.cevret ete eee ieee ote II 
Fine Arts 
Agricultural Architectural Magazine .... I 
Breeders’ Gazette ......... 5 Dramatis concen. Be I 
Country Gentleman ........ 26 Wtudewsancdacecinse seas sae 9 
Dainvarecoduceteniacs «oct 2 House and Garden......... 2 
DroversulOurnale ser ccis .1es I 
Farm and Fireside......... 6 Hygiene 
Farin andstomennca. .... ++ 5 Health “ 
Farm Journal «20.20.00 Baars Healey oc ere 
PERU R AS pire singe <3 tine ok 7 Mind and Body <.. 0... I 
Farm papers unnamed...... 21 Pi nctest Calture 7 
Beer Ccuanicge > bat int Ee “ws Bublie Vealth’s...jc2isven 1) 2 
a ee a 44 Red Cross Magazine......- 9 
Indiana Farmers’ Guide.... 11 ; : 
Iowa Homestead .......... 1 Young People’s Magazines 
Poultry” Keeper s....+-.-- > : I American Boy ...........- 4 
Prairie Farmer ............ 2 Boy Life ............++.++- I 
Successful Farming ....... 10 ee Gi SRP OSTA OCOD SEE I 
PN ICI OLAS mer etdreteran terriers ere I 
Technical, Mechanical ela bs Pi mien vette 1 
Illustrated World .......... 2 3 P seen eer a4 
Motor Ace ean ses cere I . 
Popular Mechanics ........ 8 Miscellaneous ; 
Popular Science Monthly... 7 American Legion ..... yaa I 
Scientific American ...... : 3 Army and Navy Magazine.. 
Technical Magazine ....... 2 Association Men .......... 6 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF PROTESTANTS 
TABLE CXIX—CLASSIFIED LIST OF MAGAZINES — Continued 


Miscellaneous — Continued Miscellaneous — Continued 
Business System*.......... 2 North American World’... I 
Continent ens momen eee I Photoy Playarpscacciac ate acters 2 
Hieceration yy: sree cose ae 2 Stockman cisswecieracie stots I 
Golden Rule, Hills*........ 4 Success cea wis oe seer 6 
WIRES Gaamsdbooo cau ded I Twentieth Century*........ I 
National Inquirer > -.-- 2... I Vick’s American Monthly’. . I 
INEXIEC. pacomanndonooDbcds I Wiorldiio-dayinan-csciiear sr I 


1 Not listed in Severence “Guide to Periodicals Published in U. S.” 


II. Professional Training 
COURSES 


About one-fourth of the 2,072 Sunday school teachers re- 
turning blanks have at some time held public school teachers’ 
certificates. It is fair to conclude that few of the 467 who 
omitted this question had ever held teachers’ certificates. Of 
the 1,605 who answered, 159 males and 367 females, a total 
of 526 had been certificated as public school teachers. It is 
also fair to conclude that the major part of the professional 
training of the Sunday school teachers reporting such training 
has been secured in preparation for public school service. 

Reporting on the number of professional courses taken in 
high school, normal school, college or university, 1,271 teachers 


list the following number of courses: 
NuMBER oF PERSONS 


Numser or Number Type or CoursEs TAKING CoursES 
Courses Reporting Total Males Females 

No courses.... 736 Theory of Teaching..... 401 118 283 
One course.... 130 Educational Psychology.. 403 116 287 
Two courses... 112 School Management..... 311 90 221 
Three courses. 89 =History of Education.... 322 2 230 
Four courses.. 203 
Five courses... I 


The median number of professional courses is zero; one- 
fourth of the male teachers report more than three courses, 
and one-fourth of the female teachers report more than two. 
This, however, does not take into account the 801 teachers who 
gave no information on this subject. The distribution of the 
courses as to type is shown in the right-hand portion of the 
above table. 

An analysis of the reports of 2,072 teachers as to the 
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courses in religion and religious education taken in normal 
schools, colleges or universities, is presented here in an inter- 
esting table. Eight hundred thirty teachers give no informa- 
tion ; 956 say they have taken no courses, and 386 report from 
one to six courses. 

NuMBER OF PERSONS 


NuMBER OP Number TYPE oF Courses TAKING CoursES 
Courses Reporting Total Males Females 

No courses.... 956 
Onexcourses. --ael2ss biblicals History andes: 253 103 150 
Two courses.. 103 Biblical Literature....... 229 gI 138 
Three courses . 59 ©History of Religion...... 145 65 80 
Four courses.. AO te MISSIONS Ran ene Rate oe II5 47 68 
Five courses .. 23 Religious Education..... o7 43 54 
Six courses... 27 Church ristoryaqcoees es 131 65 66 


One-fourth of the teachers reporting have had one or more 
courses in religion or religious education; but the typical 
teacher has had no courses in these fields. 


PRACTICE TEACHING 

There has been virtually no practice teaching in the train- 
ing of the Indiana Sunday school teachers. In reply to the 
inquiry on this subject, 1,082 of the 2,072 teachers ignored 
the question; 856 said they had had no practice teaching; 53 
reported from 10 to 19 weeks; 36, from 20 to 29 weeks; 18, 
from 30 to 39 weeks; 14, from 40 to 49 weeks; 13, above 49 
weeks. The distribution of these practice courses with refer- 
ence to the types of institutions in which the courses were 
taken shows that 63 courses were taken in high school; 58 in 
county training schools; 117 in normal schools; 59 in col- 
leges or universities; and one in a city normal school. It is 
evident that the practice courses which have been taken by 
these Sunday school teachers were intended to train public 
school teachers. 


AVAILABLE PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN INDIANA CHURCH 
COLLEGES 
A study of the catalogues of fourteen denominational col- 
leges shows a minimum offering in the fields of Biblical litera- 
ture and history, and in the history and science of religion. 
The offerings in the science and art of teaching religion in the 
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home, in the local church and in the community is inexcusably 
meagre. In Table CXX, there is an exhibit of 14 colleges 
founded primarily for the ends of religious education, sup- 
ported by the philanthropy of churches, but devoting more 
than thirteen times as much energy to the preparation of 
teachers for the state as they do to the preparation of teachers 
for the church. The denominational colleges of Indiana have 
strained their resources to the limit to establish and maintain 
teacher-training courses which will meet the approval of the 
State Department of Education. They seem not to have felt a 
similar responsibility for the educational programs in the 
churches from which they draw their chief support. 

Table CXXI paints a still sadder picture. Not only are 
there meagre offerings in the fields of religion and religious 
education, but barely one in six students who enter the ten 
institutions reporting on this subject enrolls in the courses in 
the Bible or religion and only one out of sixty-four enters the 
classes in religious education. Only 58 students in ten de- 
nominational colleges are majoring in religion, and 30 of these 
are in one college. One reason why only 386 of the 2,072 
Sunday school teachers in the 256 Indiana churches have pur- 
sued courses in religion, Bible and religious education is now 
apparent. The fact that less than Io per cent. of the teachers 
in these 256 churches are college graduates suggests that 
graduates from denominational colleges have not been trained 
in large numbers to serve the local church with the same devo- 
tion and energy which they are giving to the civic, literary and 
social life of the communities in which they live. Leadership 
for the school in the local church should come in large measure 
from the church college. Until these institutions are made 
conscious of their obligations in this direction, the cause of 


religious education in Indiana will limp along with mediocre 
leadership. 


PROFESSIONAL READING 


One hundred sixty-three books were named as the pro- 
fessional reading of the teachers who have not studied edu- 
cational courses in college or other accredited institution of 
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learning. The list includes 24 titles which reflect the influence 
of public education and run the gamut from DeGarmo, White 
and Halleck of a generation ago to Thorndike, Monroe and 
Cubberley of the present time. 


ANS CLIPS COLO GY Nua sors aielacls cis tole iircietekatolorore Cre sca oieps wasieeterseeays 
ASD Uny, we SVCHOLOGN aiasecictisnsiocs sees ce nelosee neice eaece nae? 
MMhorndikeweesyciology ness haven feces teeters oe dieee sues 
DEWeys Sie SVCHOLOG Velen etiinecrorhoree ton ba alas dace teneveseteteia le nistivd ec Oretei ois 
Sanderson PsVycwologye icici sos ciisis oe) eyssistaisleiarae st othcs slasia silences 
NAIMCS MEE SNCHOLOGY spemtanc a certo ni ale che lie iie lao h aelel ais cis Sine aes siete Wine tte 
James, Psychology of Religious Experience.........ccccceeeuee 
WAIN ShLaLicsmLO WU COCIVENS toc pictrn ir otaie pea iwiajecsiots eis ore oho elas eiete < 
Starbuck ees VCHOloGymOp RCH OLON ss sreistslesicow sels otietnes cee oimeie 
Halleck, Psychology and Psychic Culture. «0.6.0. secce sarees 
loses Hen Woes CHOlLO GV BOT INCLIGUOM aia1ctaie(s Jars cisiaie'a)~, «\c(eisysreisicis. sie 
Swit) lien andi reve VilGin Gin dere cole. cio visteieaitte isle sieis viele erste eave 
Harrison OU CaOUlent a CACHCIS vse <G steals sis sedate a eiresleiciesteareeten 
ipkieEbony Gel IME RINGS ance ob OOo OGUAOTO? ULE DUe Ga PIOHO DOOD EOT 
WV CME CEES! Of RCO AG OGY wale eiele ie s/e)e ola: 2lelei io oiclole cies chsie\« agaoud 
Wen Gar mo milerHod sera nants odcacitasreeelecitiomte dee ein ee neieaty 
Hinsdale, Teaching the Language ATts........c.seeserveccseees 
S PENCE AUCAIO Maries tects sclariie o ei clarsTelsleietcte s aisie seusic crs s'elays a sere 
Hornes Philosophy of EGucanoms oi 1500 sicess cose sass se esemenes ¢ 
Seeley, New Teacher, Management... ....5..60.c0escecseccscces 
Seeleya El tsrorwine yj OCU COMO ale ais.21+ oxeaieeinln ove nfete crereis, s/eusie.eis ore siete 
Graves wis iStOnyeO spe SAUCOT OM tla naoleneleitctsletsl eyelets sccleinie oiteie’s a)o%0r> 
’ Monroe, Text Book in the History of Education.........++..++ 
Cubberley, Public School Education in the U.S. ...........5.. 


_ 
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These basic books have touched but a few of the hun- 
dreds of teachers answering the inquiry regarding their pro- 
fessional reading. 

In the field of religious education there were a scattering 
few of such titles as: Betts, How to Teach Religion; Athearn, 
The Church School; Cope, The Modern Sunday School in 
Principle and Practice; Burton and Matthews, Principles and 
Ideals of the Sunday School; Weigle, The Pupil and the 
Teacher; St. John, Stories and Story Telling; Littlefield, 
Handwork in the Sunday School. Outnumbering books of 
this type five to one were the most frequently mentioned texts 
of the old First Standard Course, including Moninger, 
Training for Service, 26 times; Moninger, Elementary 
Teacher's Manual, 3 times; Moninger, Methods, 1 time; 
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Welshimer, Bible School Vision, 1 time; Meacham, Training 
to Teach, 2 times; Oliver and Stevenson, The Teacher Trained, 
5 times; Oliver, Preparation to Teach, 7 times; Hurlburt, 
Teacher Training Course, 8 times. Of the New Standard 
Teacher Training Course texts, Barclay, Arlo A. Brown, 
Baldwin, Lewis, Winchester, Slattery, Danielson are named 
with a total of 26 readers, the exact number accredited to 
Moninger’s Training for Service. The remainder of the list 
is made up for the most part of the more popular elementary 
treatments of pedagogical and Biblical subjects. 


SCHOOLS AND AGENCIES FOR TRAINING SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


For the training of the rank and file of the Sunday school 
teachers of the United States there have been established 
certain types of schools and agencies with regular courses 
of study and a relatively standardized organization and 
method. An effort has been made to find out to what extent 
these agencies of training have contributed to the preparation 
of the Indiana Sunday school teachers. The following is a 
list of schools and agencies which have touched 616 of the 
2,072 teachers from whom information was requested; 1,456 
omitted all reference to this topic in their replies. 


Number 

of Times 

Name of School or Agency Reported 
‘otal vce 637 
Primary Gradeds Unionion cea. .c sea eee einem ees 30 
School¥otsPrinciples mand eMlethodsm as teraccirneeerciere ater 59 
Meacher Mrainingy Class (localichurch))ercreretereteer teeters teie 417 
Meacher raining @lassy (Community) ce celeritete 88 
Community Draining = SChoOlenmersttteirte terror erties errors 19 
Chartaiiquia Thee ice chistes stolons tctateeiesetnteraiole eters race etree 3 
Course by Chicago University of Sacred Literature.......... 3 
Bethany “Assembly sco ccc ocinciseinebe cress erasea cs hieie co meena I 
Bibles Enstitutes. v.. sascte oc «cialis osremetee etme eet seicre eee re 3 
Méachers Draining ateleutheranwinstitutese-ecere seliseiraienters I 
YUM. CG, Al (Lake: Geneva) mic, scrrstusjsisiciciss reverse cteteminetieeras I 
Inistittrte: <. <i tse rare stetatatstalete statohacarnnle ete stoweietel stare ares eret everen ote 3 
Vow: Cars: Conferenicenasscshn acne cemeteries eee 2 
Bibles School! ni50sah cae estas Meee doteere cree setae rtoaein ae cin eee 2 
Bible Correspondence School DORA OEP EOS PRICED CALC I 
Presbyterian Winter Conference, Short Course............... I 
Young = eeopless Conterencesa.c.c crysis acim e eitenieee 2 
Summer Conference .......... siete es etme entere tine shttereteree tee: I 
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One hundred twenty-five persons report graduation from 
one or more of the above schools during the past 21 years. 
The total number of persons enrolled in any of the above 
schools on January I, 1920, was 83. It will be noted in the 
above list that the teacher-training class in the local church 
is the most fruitful source of teacher-training among the 
churches surveyed. It is significant that only 28 teacher- 
training classes were in operation in the 256 churches at the 
time these data were secured. 

Some idea of the academic standards of these schools can 
be had from a study of the textbooks used in the classes. 
Seventy-five different texts are listed below; forty-one were 
used by but one teacher each. 


No. of No. of 
Times Times 
Name of Text Used Name of Text Used 
Training the Teacher—Oliver 37 Baptist Teacher Training 
Teacher Evangel—Moninger 26 NE GHUGIS Ree een eto 3 
Training for Serwce—Mon- Teacher Traiming Course— 

ITI GOT Mesrtaye acres Seer es eines. < 23 Bruin D alle yeser ccs acura cete as 3 
Teacher and Pupil—Weigle.. 21 IBIOe IGIISHOAN. on sabaoc0506be 3 
Teacher—Unnamed ......... 17 Junior Work and Worker... 3 
Teacher Training—Hurlbut.. 16 Handbook for Sunday School 
Bibles yen etrieter cco ecient. 15 W orkers—Olmstead ...... 2 
New Standard Teacher Youth and the Church—Maus_ 2 

Traimng Course—Chalmers 14 Church School—Athearn .... 2 
Teacher Training—Barclay.. 10 Course by Mrs. Lemereaux.. 2 
First Manual Teacher Train- IMOA MOTOS, jo oG 0h Gagcegao ee 2 

(LUG ots StS Geet OLE II Keystone Teacher Training 
Primer of Teacher Training (SOUPS Can Dene on ee toe 2 

=— Browns ctteechiname anes 8 Life of Christ—Barclay..... 2 
Preparation for Teaching— Teacher Training Essentials 

Olivers ccs asst ee es 8 —— eee rallen snare. asa 2 
Wecture «GOounsemaaten ce l-tese 5 New Convention Normal.... 2 
WAfewof (CHnIStRaamneedscies= as 4 Teacher Training Quarterly. 2 
Teacher Training—Hammil.. 4 Teacher and Learning — 
Program of Christian Living 4 Sheridantecmen scm steno crete 2 
INOWtexteicncacdsaeecumen eta. 4 Otterbein Teacher Training.. 2 


The following are the titles mentioned by only one teacher 
each: Advanced Course; Bible and Its Meaning; Brethren; 
Charts; Christian Nurture; Church History; Christian Teacher 
Training Course; Correspondence Course; Dr. Berniger; 
Eiselin and Barclay; Elements of Religious Pedagogy, Pattee; 
Four Gospels; Girlhood, Lerange; Graded Course; How to 
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Teach Religion, Betts; Jesus of Nazareth, Rhees; Life of 
Christ, Bosworth; Life of Jesus; Missions in Modern Schools ; 
Methodist Teacher Training Manual; National Teacher Tratn- 
ing Course; Old Testament History; Origin and Teaching, 
New Testament; On Sunday-school Teaching; Pedagogy, 
Shepherd; Record and Letters of the Bible, Bosworth; Reli- 
gion and Morals; Special Course by Pastor; Story Telling from 
Bible; Sunday-school Teacher’s Bible; Talk with Training 
Classes, Slattery; Taking Men Alive; Teacher’s Guide; Teacher 
Training, Fischer ; Teacher Evangel, Junior; Teachers’ Life of 
Christ; Teaching Values of Life of Christ, Barclay; Training 
Book Number One; Twentieth Century New Testament; What 
the Bible Teaches; The Worker and Hts Bible. 


CONVENTIONS AND TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


Only 629 teachers replied to the request for information 
regarding attendance upon conventions of Sunday school 
workers. Of this number, 271 attended a Sunday school con- 
vention during the year preceding the survey of their church. 
The median for those replying is 2. About two-thirds did 
not reply to this question. One-fourth of the one-third that 
did reply attended no conventions during the year; one-fourth 
attended more than three conventions each. 

Two-thirds did not reply to the question regarding 
teachers’ meetings in the local church; 253 said they did not 
attend such meetings and 373 said they did attend. Of the 
one-third replying to this inquiry, half attended fewer than 
8.6 meetings during the year and half attended more than 
that number. The median number of meetings attended by 
men was 11.5 and by women 6.8. Only 57 out of the 2,072 
teachers report attendance upon a community teachers’ 
meeting. 

A summary of the foregoing statements regarding the 
professional training of Sunday school teachers need only 
refer to the meagre service of denominational colleges in 
this direction ; the scanty and undirected professional reading; 
the small fraction of teachers reached by the denomi- 
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national and interdenominational teacher-training programs; 
the elementary character of the work attempted by these 
agencies; and, finally, to the relatively small proportion who 
attend conventions, teachers’ meetings and similar means of 
professional growth. The professional training of the rank 
and file of these teachers is practically nil. 


TABLE CXXII— THE NUMBER OF YEARS A TEACHER HAS 
TAUGHT IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS AS SHOWN BY THE 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF 1,698 INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


TEACHERS REpoRTING HAVING TAUGHT THE 


NUMBER OF YEARS NuMBER OF YEARS INDICATED 
TAUGHT BOTH SEXES MALES FEMALES 
In SunpAY ScHoots Number Number Number 
1,698 470 1,228 
(oh onadonanmcnuaaS 118 33 85 
Toe ns Shere le etow es 195 45 150 
Bi ers eusievaiets eres losis 155 38 117 
BE ceree ses ones aes 133 22 101 
ALB ioisistaterets crete ssewelsis 114 26 88 
GS ivate tite eii carers eisie\e 99 26 73 
Oubtettssers se ceteris cere 95 25 70 
Ib. MARES AO OOSROS OS 66 15 51 
CP AOnCOO COMO cr 71 20 51 
Oi Sedodounondes06 28 9 19 
TO=UA Wats etarotelcteteftels ae 220 64 156 
TSHION sas tleecies wists 107 33 74 
ZO 2A Navn cities aisttieieie ois 96 35 60 
ASP S506 GoNOO C0000 90 26 64 
BORSA ioe ciraarea ecient 52 23 29 
BEBO shite slats statsbacels o's. o42 29 10 19 
AO-AA leeisials cs weicles 27 12 15 
AS=AQ sielners ates ave ters 7] Ss 4 
BO=SA vias saicisietepeueie ties 4 4 Co) 
BS —5 Olrarsrelorersterele rs ciaieve 2 (0) 2 
OO=7 Ow ss soln cisseiticsisi I I oO 
SratisticAL Measures: Total Males Females 
IMediantie eects > 6.5 8.2 6.0 
Serosetlelstatteruse tends 27, 3.0 2.6 
(0 eAgtoarsnortae 14.7 19.2 12.7 


(Table based on data from 470 of 563 males, and 1,228 of 1,509 females, 
or 1,698 out of 2,072 of the teachers included in this survey.) 
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TAUGHT IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS BY 1,323 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AGE-Grours TAUGHT 


TABLE CXXIII—AGE-GROUPS OF PUPILS TAUGHT IN THE PAST AND NUMBER OF YEARS 
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NuMBER OF YEARS TAUGHT 


Cuart LXI—1,698 InpIANA SuNpAy ScHooLt TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE NUMBER OF YEARS THE TEACHER 
Has TAuGHT IN A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


II. Teaching Experience 


Twenty-seven Sunday school teachers report college 
teaching experience; twelve report normal school teaching 
experience. The median for both groups is 2.5 years. Four 
hundred thirty-two report public school teaching experience, 
with a median experience of 5.2 years. 

Three hundred seventy-four of the 2,072 teachers did not 
state their experience as Sunday school teachers. The experi- 
ence of the 470 males and 1,228 females who did reply, varied 
from zero to 59 years. The median for both sexes was 6.5 
years; for males, 8.2 years, and for females, 6.0 years. One- 
fourth of the teachers have taught less than 2.7 years; and one- 
fourth have taught more than 14.7 years. (See Table CXXII 
and Chart LXI.) 

The teaching experience of many teachers covers a large 
pupil age-range. Classes sometimes contain pupils from six 
to sixty years of age. When the classes are confined to a 
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specified age limit, it often happens that a teacher will, during 
a period of a few years, be transferred from one group to 
another until the whole school has been covered. For example, 
note, on Table CXXIII, that one teacher who has taught 5 
years has taught classes including all ages. Following the 
five-year group through the columns, you come to 25 teachers 
who in five years have taught two consecutive age-groups, 
such as the primary and junior groups; the next column lists 
5 teachers who in 5 years have taught two groups not con- 
secutive, such as the primary and senior groups. A study of 
this entire table will show how diversified has been the teaching 
experience of the Indiana Sunday school teacher. 

It will be pointed out in a later chapter that the typical 
Sunday school teacher does his work without supervision. 
The professional growth through undirected teaching is almost 
a negligible quantity. 


IV. Summary 


There are as many Indiana Sunday school teachers who 
have had three years of high school training as there are who 
have not had that amount of schooling. Two hundred 
thousand Sunday school pupils are taught each Sunday by 
Indiana teachers who have had less than ten years of schooling. 

The religious reading of Indiana Sunday school teachers 
consumes between three and four hours each week. Ten 
books are read annually and church and Sunday school papers 
are read with some regularity. Such journals of religious 
education as The Church School, The Christian Educator, and 
The Sunday School Worker are virtually unknown to the rank 
and file of Indiana Sunday school teachers. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Literary Digest, the American, and the 
Saturday Evening Post are the most popular of the general 
magazines. 

Besides the 526 teachers who have made some preparation 
for public school teaching, the professional training of the 
Indiana Sunday school teachers is almost negligible. The 
rank and file of Sunday school teachers have had no courses 
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in the Bible, religion or religious education in any institution 
of higher learning. 

The church colleges of Indiana have made little contribu- 
tion to the training of the Sunday school teachers of the state. 
They have established special departments for the training of 
public school teachers; but they have given little attention to 
the task of preparing teachers for the church schools of 
Indiana. 

Per Cent 
i) 5 10 15 20 25 


91-100 
81-90 
71-80 
61-70 
51-60 
41-50 
31-40 
21-30 
11-20 
0-10 


RATING 


CHart LXII —1,374 InpIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS RATED ON A 
PERCENTAGE BAsis INVOLVING GENERAL EDUCATION, PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING AND TEACHING EXPERIENCE. (SEE TABLE CX XXVIII.) 


The professional reading of the Indiana Sunday school 
teachers has included only a very few of the standard texts in 
the science and art of teaching religion. 

Schools of Principles and Methods and teacher-training 
classes in local churches have furnished the major portion of 
such training as the Sunday school teachers of the state have 
had. Brief training courses, with textbooks of a mediocre 
type, taught by teachers with no professional training, 
comprise the quantity and quality of the training courses that 
have been conducted in this state. The great mass of teachers, 
however, have been untouched by even this type of training. 
There was little enthusiasm for teacher-training in the schools 
surveyed. The Sunday school teachers of Indiana are, as a 
class, untrained. 
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The typical Indiana Sunday school teacher has taught in 
Sunday school six and one-half years. The teaching has 
covered a wide age-range. The teaching has been almost en- 
tirely without supervision, hence it has had little value as a 
means of improving the quality of teaching. Unsupervised 
teaching experience generally confirms bad teaching habits. 

The good common sense of conscientious men and women 
save them from many pedagogical pitfalls; but spiritual mal- 
practice is sure to result from the well-intentioned service of 
the untrained, and uninformed. The preparation of the Indi- 
ana Sunday school teachers for the high and holy task of 
teaching religion is most pathetically meager. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
STANDARDS AND METHODS 


I. Measuring Success In Teaching 


Eleven criteria were given to the teachers in 256 Indiana 
churches and they were asked to indicate which ones they used 
in determining the success of their work. To this request 
1,680 teachers responded. The following are the criteria, with 
the percentage of the teachers using each. 


Members of the class understand their lesson—58.5 per cent. 
Interest of the class—81.1 per cent. 

Members are able to repeat the important verses of the 
lesson during the lesson period—24.2 per cent. 

Members are able to repeat the important verses at the end 
of the quarter—10.6 per cent. 

High percentage of regular attendance—57.2 per cent. 
Members apply truths of the lesson to daily life—43.6 per 
cent. 

Number of members who join church—30.1 per cent. 
Number of members of church in your class who show a 
growth in spiritual life—25.6 per cent. 

Examination, oral—11.8 per cent. 

Examination, written—2.5 per cent. 

Cooperation of members of the class in carrying out activi- 
ties—18.1 per cent. 


An examination of Table CX XIV will show that there is 
practical unity of opinion as to these standards on the part of 
both sexes. Both rank class interest, the ability to make the 
class understand the lesson, and high regular attendance as the 
three most important critéria. Both agree that mastering the 
verbal text of the lesson is of relatively minor importance; 
both make church membership a minor criterion, and both 
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TABLE CXXIV—THE STANDARDS USED BY 1,68 SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS TO DETERMINE THE SUCCESS 
OF THEIR TEACHING 


TreacHERS Usinc Stranparps INDICATED 
Se Se eS SE 


Ap ————y, 
BOTH SEXES MALES FEMALES 
STANDARDS 
Per Per Per 
Number Cent. Number Cent. Number Cent. 
Total reporting.. 1,680 100. 450 26.8 1,230 AXP 
(a) Members of the class 
understand the lesson... 983 58.5 739 60.1 


244 54.2 

(b) Interest of the class.. 1,362 81.1 307 81.6 995 80.1 
(c) Members are able to 

repeat the important 

verses of the lesson dur- 

ing the lesson period.... 407 24.2 47 10.4 360 29.3 
(d) Members are able to 

repeat the important 

verses at the end of the 


Quatten tc geese ate e 178 10.6 19 4.2 159 12.9 
(e) High. per cent. of 
regular attendance...... 961 57.2 258 57.3 703 57.2 


(£) Members apply truths 
of the lesson to daily 


Likes were cccie teks os 733 43.6 216 48.0 517 42.0 
(g) Number of members 
who join the church.... 505 30.1 148 32.9 357 29.0 


(h) Number of members 
who show a growth in 


they spiritaallife...4. + < 430 25.6 136 30.2 204 23.9 
(i) Examinations, oral... 199 11.8 35 78 164 13.3 
(j) Examinations, written 42 2.5 9 2.0 33 27 


(k) Cooperation of mem- 
bers of class in carrying 
OMMACtIVITIES 2 sete eine 6 304 18.1 Ol 20.2 213 17.3 


(Table based on data from 550 of 563 males, and 1,230 of 1,509 females, 
or 1,680 of 2,072 teachers included in this survey.) 


dispense with examinations almost entirely as a method of 
testing their classroom work. There is a recognition of the 
value of the application of the lesson to life on the part of 
nearly half the teachers; and about one-sixth have caught the 
social significance of religion and recognize it in their teaching 
program. Table CXXV will show the use of these standards 
by the teachers of nineteen different age-groupings. 

The criteria used need to be refined and defined and 
measuring scales should be created to assist the teacher in self- 
evaluation of classroom procedure. 
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TABLE CXXV—THE AGE-GROUPS OF PUPILS TAUGHT 
AT PRESENT BY 1,378 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND STANDARDS USED TO 
DETERMINE THE SUCCESS OF 
THEIR-) TEACHING 


Number 

STANDARDS USED Report- 

ing 4,5 4-11 4-17 6,7,8 6-11 6-17 

Number Reporting on Age Groups 1,378 86 69 Ir 126 52 22 


(a) Members of the class under- 

stand@the lessonsereercmitecrent 807. 52 36 6 Che sj. - 8 
(b) Interest of the class.......... 1,119 64 58 9 98 41 I5 
(c) Members are able to repeat the 

important verses of the lesson 

during the lesson period...... Ree 6) oy 4 67. 25 6 
(d) Members are able to repeat the 

important verses at the end of 


Ace-Grours TAUGHT 


thea quarter Wor. osteo sees T3OmeLOMee la 3 PRY TR 3 
(e) High per cent. of regular at- 
tendance ose awoce veer ee TOTAL ESA 6 OM. GR} 1G 
(f{) Members apply truths of the 
lesson to‘daily lite... 2. +... G20m ah 2T 5 AOm 20mit2 
(g) Number of members who join 
ther church ens seen oe 425s 7 I 18 6 6 
(h) Number of members of church 
in your class who show a 
growth in spiritual life....... 3607/7, 9 4 14 4 6 
(@)PExamiunationsyvoralene ae. eeees BP) 5 4 23 etO 2 
(j) Examinations, written......... 35 ume I Co) I I I 
- (k) Codperation of members of 
class in carrying on activities.. 262 6 3 I 5 2 5 


(Table based on data from 1,378 of 2,064 teachers included in this 
survey, ) 
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TABLE CXXV — Continued 


AcrE-Grouprs TAUGHT 


All 
0, 10, II 9-14 0-24 12-14 12-17 12+ 15-17 15+ 18-24 18+ 21+ 25+ Ages 
167 Olen TA set OOM 4 9 71 78 OOM) 19st e220 3 


DLS ICpod eet ee tos 40u), 250) S4io* 377 S208 10 eae LOO. ae 
ESO supe) Ia (E42 eos 17 500 00 2 787 is Ost. 33 
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TABLE CXXVI—THE AGE-GROUPS OF PUPILS TAUGET 
AT PRESENT BY 1,559 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND CHARACTER OF PREP- 
ARATION MADE FOR TEACH- 

ING THE LESSON 


Tuincs DOoNE IN 
eee Centers No. AGcE-Groups or Pupits TAUGHT 


THE LeEsson RePtG. 4,5 4-11 4-176,7,8 6-11 6-179, 10, iI 


Number reporting on 
preparation of lesson1,559 101 77 Ws BY) 58 22 195 


a. Pray for guidance in 

your teaching..... 1,280 72 60 Ir 108 46 18 160 
b. Read the lesson over 

carefully to make 

sure that you un- 

denstandisae cca 1,447 90 67 Q 123 54 21 186 
c. Outline the lesson 

(determining ques- 

tions to be asked, 

indicating verses to 

be memorized and 

points to be em- 


Dhasizediecece 702 27 18 6 54 19 10 gI 
d. Do you usually write 
these out? 
Wiesatienscence 327 II 2 I 12 13 2 48 


INOW aoescetees 864 55 43 Q Io! 26 WB j9e 
e. Select illustrations 
which apply to 


daily sliteieness- mole SOmEeT 4 56 390 9 116 
f. Master the Biblical 
S@ttING A caneine cies 505 17 12 3 23 10 7 59 


(Table based on data from 1,559 of 2,072 teachers included in this 
survey.) 
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189 


I51 


181 


TABLE CXXVI— Continued 


Ace-Grours or Purits TAUGHT 
12+ 15-17 


84 


70 


80 


II 


10 


nu 


77 


75 


Is+ 1824 18+ a1+ 


83 


48 


23 
54 


43 
34 


94 


74 
54 


10 


13 


13 


Il 


10 


All 

a5t+ Ages 
255 3 
2090 3 
228 3 
126 I 

57 I 
136 I 
139 3 


102 
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II. Lesson Preparation 


Here are the things which 1,935 Indiana Sunday school 
teachers say they do in preparation for the teaching of a 
Sunday school lesson: 


82.5 per cent—Pray for guidance. 

93.0 per cent.—Read the lesson over carefully to make sure 
of understanding it. 

43.9 per cent—Outline the lesson, determine questions to 
be asked, verses to be memorized, and points 
to be emphasized. 

20.9 per cent.—Write out the outlines. 

50.0 per cent.—Select illustrations which apply to life. 

30.3 per cent.—Master the Biblical setting. 


In other words, nearly all Sunday school teachers read 
their lesson over carefully; and nearly half make mental note 
of the important points and the leading questions to be asked. 
Only a few write out the lesson outline. Seven out of ten 
teachers make no effort to master Biblical setting. Half of 
the teachers select illustrations which will apply the “truths” 
of the lesson to the lives of the pupils. The fact that four out 
of every five teachers “pray for guidance” as a part of their 
lesson preparation is a measure of the spiritual motive which 
dominates the Sunday school teachers of Indiana. See 
Table CXXVI. 


But when do Sunday school teachers prepare their lessons? 
The following statements will indicate when 1,628 Indiana 
teachers say they prepare their lessons: 


43.5 per cent.—Set aside a definite night each week for les- 
son preparation. 

49.6 per cent.—Prepare their lessons early Sunday morning 
or late Saturday night. 

2.6 per cent.—Study the lesson during the opening exer- 
cises of the Sunday school. 

26.7 per cent.—Have'some time definitely set aside daily. 
(Most of this group are also included with 
those who have a definite night each week 
for study.) 
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1.6 per cent.—Prepare the lesson when the class reads the 
lesson at the beginning of the recitation. 


Table CX XVII shows, among other things, that more men 
than women prepare their lessons early Sunday morning or 
late Saturday night. 

In view of the foregoing statements, it is per une to 
have 1,495 of the 2,072 teachers tell the amount of time they 
spend each week in the preparation of their Sunday school 
lessons. One-fourth of the men spend less than 60.4 minutes 
each week; one-fourth spend more than 128.7 minutes; 
between these two quartiles are half the men teachers. The 
median is 75.6 minutes. _ 

Each week one-fourth of the women spend less than 58.6 
minutes on their Sunday school lessons, and one-fourth spend 
124.7 minutes; the median for women being 66.7 minutes. 
That is to say, there are as many women Sunday school 
teachers who, each week, spend less than 66.7 minutes on 


TABLE CXXVII— THE TIME WHEN PREPARATION IS MADE 
FOR THE TEACHING OF THE NEXT SUNDAY’S 
LESSON BY 1,628 INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


TEACHERS CHECKING TIME INDICATED 


---TT"-YY>——————-- 
Time WHEN LessoN BOTH SEXES MALES FEMALES 
Is PREPARED 
Per Per’ Per 
Number Cent. Number Cent. Number Cent. 


Total number of teachers 


REPOLCN Sige eer eee 1,628 100. 423 26.0 1,205 74.0 
(a) A definite night during 

thesweekirauss sce ses 705 43.3 165 39.0 540 44.8 
(b) Early Sunday morning 

or late Saturday night.. 808 49.6 257 60.8 551 45.7 


(c) During the opening 
exercises of the church 


SCHOOIE emcee oer 42 2.6 14 3.3 28 2.3 
(d) Some time definitely 
Setrasidendatlyenmiee cee 434. 26.7 99 23.4 335 27.8 


(e) Prepared at the time 
when the class reads the 
lesson at the beginning 
of the recitation........ 26 1.6 Gi 1.7 19 1.6 


(Table based on data from 423 of 563 males and 1,205 of 1,509 females, 
or 1,628 of 2,072 teachers included in this survey.) 
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TABLE CXXVIII— THE AGE-GROUPS OF PUPILS TAUGHT 
AT PRESENT BY _ 1,283 INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS AND THE MINUTES 
SPENT WEEKLY IN PREPARA- 

TION OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON 


NUMBER 
or MINUTES 
SPENT IN 
PREPARATION AcE-Grours oF Pupits TAUGHT AT PRESENT 
OF 
SCHOOL 4,5 4-11 4-17 6,7,8 6-11 6-17 9,10,11 9-14 
LEsson IPODS SR OG NER GE SES GE Yrs. Yrs. 
Motalsweaates3 78 72 10 93 50 26 151 95 
0-0 Osean 3 o 2 0 oO o oO I (3) 
LO=MIOS ct 9 2 (0) a) (6) I (0) 3 oO 
20=5 20 eee 27 7 I I 5 2 2 2 3 
B0=230c6 aes 178 19 «=—«18 oO 22 12 4 31 14 
40- 49....... 56 2 4 2 4 3 (0) 8 6 
S0="50 sa sees 23 I I fe) 4 oO o 5 I 
60- 69....... 403 25 28 3 SV 14 10 55 at 
FO Osten seine 7 I (0) 0 oO (0) oO I 2 
80- 89....... 12 0 I Co) I te) oO I 2 
QO- 9Q....... 83 5 2 I 5 5 2 5 6 
IOO-109....... 8 Co) I (0) fe) (0) (6) (0) I 
TIO—11Quae ee fe) (0) oO I I oO (0) (0) 
120-129....... 218 7 8 2 10 7] 5 21 16 
T30=130." cae 3 (0) (0) fo) o o oO to) (o) 
140-I49....... 4 I I oO (0) (a) fe) ts) Ce) 
I50-199....... 105 4 5 oO 3 I (0) 7 9 
200-209....... 60 3 fe) (0) (9) (0) 3 5 I 
300-309. ...... 47 o oY oO I 2 oO 5 2 
400-499....... 24 I oO I fo) 2 Cs) I I 
500-599....... 4 oO O fe) oO fe) (a) () oO 
600-699....... 5 0 (a) (0) o Ce) (0) oO (7) 


(Table based on data from 1,283 of 2,072 teachers included in this 
survey.) 
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their lessons as there are those who spend more time. Table 
CXXVIII shows the relative amount of time spent in lesson 
preparation by teachers of various age-groups. ; 

Of 1,516 teachers reporting, 658 use the Bible and Lesson 
Quarterly exclusively in preparing their lessons; and 858 use 
additional lesson helps. 


Ill. Methods of Questioning 


To show the methods of questioning used in the various 
age-groups, the teachers were asked to indicate which of the 
following questions they would ask their present class if they 
were teaching a lesson on the “Golden Rule”: | 


Under what conditions did Jesus present the Golden Rule? . 
Explain what the Golden Rule means. 

Repeat the Golden Rule. 

Tell a story that you have read which illustrates the Golden 
Rule. 

Give illustration showing how your friends have used the 
Golden Rule. 

Give illustrations of failure to use the Golden Rule. 

Give illustrations of where you can use the Golden Rule. 


Eleven hundred ninety-nine teachers answered these ques- 
tions and also gave the age-groups of their Sunday school 
classes. 

Table CXXIX shows that these questions are used indis- 
criminately by a large percentage of the teachers of all grades. 
The use of the negative with relation to the positive is 
virtually the same in all age-groups. There is a uniformity of 
distribution of the questions in age-groups which cover a wide 
area—as 4-17 years; 6-17 years ; 9-24 years; 12-24 years. The 
percentage of teachers who used, as a criteria for the testing 
of their teaching, the statement, “Members apply truths of 
their lesson to daily lives,’ was 43.6. (See Table CXXV.) 
It is interesting to note that the percentage of those who asked 
their pupils to give illustrations of how their friends have 
used the Golden Rule, was 43.3; and the percentage of those 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF PROTESTANTS 


who asked how the pupils could use the Golden Rule was 51.6. 
Fifty-one (80 per cent.) of the teachers of children 4 and 5 
years of age and 79 (or 40 per cent.) of the teachers of groups 
25 years of age and above asked their classes to “Repeat the 
Golden Rule.” 

The table seems to show an instinctive tendency to make 
the lesson plain and helpful rather than a conscious application 
of the fine art of questioning. 


TABLE CXXX—THE AGE-GROUPS OF PUPILS TAUGHT AT 
PRESENT BY 675 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND TIME WHEN THE LESSON ASSIGNMENT IS MADE 


Time WHEN Lesson ASSIGNMENT 
Is MADE 


ec 
NuMBER OF TEACHERS WHO MAKE 
THE ASSIGNMENT AT 


nn ee 
TOTAL THE BEGINNINGOF THEEND OF THE 


REPORTING THE RECITATION RECITATION 
AGE-GROUPS OF Per Per Per 
Purits TaucHT Number Cent. Number Cent. Number Cent. 
jotalsss 075 100.0 70 10.4 605 89.6 
4-5 VEALSE Nema 16 2.4 I 1.4 15 2.5 
4-11 SU Re test soe 28 4.1 I 1.4 ao 4.3 
4-17 Se are tee cate 4 0.6 (a) x) 4 0.7 
6-7-8 fo SNe tstetart 41 6.1 8 11.4 33 5.5 
6-11 So’ ere aes 24 3.6 I 1.4 23 3.8 
6-17 ial ae rat 15 2.2 2 2.9 13 2K 
Q-I0-II - aR A BCS 124 18.4 8 11.4 116 19.2 
Q-14 Beate eee 52 a7, 3 4.3 49 I 
OH 24 ee eee ores 8 1.2 I 1.4 7 12 
12-13-14 és sseced Se 98 14.5 9 12.9 89 14.7 
12-17 Co ate ena 39 5.8 3 4.3 36 6.0 
12 ey hen es 5 0.7 oO 0 5 0.8 
15-16-17 . Der tas 33 4.9 5 PRY 28 4.6 
15> RE ee 52 GiGi 5 ie 47 7.8 
18-24 . Sea 43 6.4 8 11.4 35 5.8 
18.0 Ree ee 6 0.9 I 1.4 5 0.8 
aI % Rete Ob ab 7 1.0 I 1.4 6 1.0 
25 So Ten ae 78 11.6 3 18.6 65 10.7 
AI cagess oo .tce tits ee 2 0.3 9 0 2 0.3 


(Table based on data from 675 of the 2,072 teachers included in this 
survey.) 
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STANDARDS AND METHODS 


IV. The Assignment of Lessons 


Nine out of ten teachers, regardless of age-group taught 
(See Table CXXX), assign their lesson at the close of the 
recitation. The median time consumed in lesson assignments 
is § minutes (See Table CXXXI). Of 1,205 teachers report- 
ing on the lesson assignment, 550 said they assumed the pupils 


TABLE CXXXI— THE NUMBER OF MINUTES SPENT IN MAK- 
ING THE LESSON ASSIGNMENT FOR THE FOLLOWING 
SUNDAYS BY 641 INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


NuMBER TEACHERS USING 
INDICATED TIME IN 


NuMBER MiInuTES SPENT IN Maxine Lesson ASSIGNMENT 
ASSIGNMENT Males Females 
otalsan.: 164 477 
15 46 
6 12 
22 58 
28 83 
14 
68 184 
2 4 
to) 4 
Co) 6 
oO I 
16 57 
3 fe) 
5.0 5.0 
2.9 3.0 
5.7 5.8 


(Table based on data from 164 of 563 males and 477 of 1,509 females, 
or 641 of 2,072 teachers included in this survey.) 


would take the next lesson and made no assignment. Table 
CXXXII, however, shows, among other facts, a tendency to 
direct the study of pupils. This tendency to guide the work of 
students does not appear to be affected by age-groups. 

There are signs of the presence of a definite, but not wide- 
spread, demand for approved standards and methods in the 
educational work of the teachers who replied to the questions 
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STANDARDS AND METHODS 


on these topics. The upper one-fourth are struggling to better 
the conditions of the Sunday school; and this survey shows the 
presence of a group of earnest and progressive teachers who 
will respond gladly to a forward-looking educational program. 
There are, however, the unmistakable marks of pedagogical 
“quackery.” The great majority are doing the best they can 
with the light they have. 
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CHAPTER XV 


CLASSIFICATION OF INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


I. Need of a Classification Plan 


It has seemed desirable to devise some plan for classifying 
the Sunday school teachers of Indiana on the basis of general 
education, professional training, and teaching experience. 
Such a plan should make it possible to group the entire teach- 
ing body into a few general classes to which could be applied 
certain scales or units of measurement to indicate degrees of 
proficiency in each element entering into the classification. It 
is quite customary to group public school teachers into classes 
on the basis of scholarship, training and experience. Incen- 
tives in the form of promotions, increased salary, or other 
rewards are used to encourage teachers to meet the conditions 
necessary to pass from lower to higher grades. It is hoped 
that a similar use may be made of a plan to classify Sunday 
school teachers. 


II. The Plan Described 


On the opposite page will be found a plan for the classi- 
fication of Sunday school teachers. (See Table CXXXIII.) 
It assumes that in addition to high moral character and a 
profound religious experience, the three elements most essen- 
tial to a successful Sunday school teacher are general educa- 
tion, professional training, and teaching experience. On the 
scale of 100 per cent., it'was assumed that these three elements 
should be rated 50 per cent., 35 per cent. and 15 per cent., 
respectively. The fact that teaching experience in the Sunday 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


TABLE CXXXIII—A CLASSIFICATION PLAN FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS ON THE BASIS OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


AND TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Class 


General 
Education 


A |Sixteen or more 


per 
cent. 


years of school- 
ing 


B_ /Fourteen years 


40 
per 
cent. 


of schooling 
and less than 
sixteen 


C |Twelve years 


of schooling 


30 |and less than 
per |fourteen 
cent. 
D |Ten years of 


20 
per 
cent. 


Schostne and 
less than twelve 


E {Eight years of 


10 
per 
cent. 


schooling and 
less than ten 


F |Less than eight 


5 
per 
cent. 


years of school- 
ing 


Group 


I, 


cent. 


Professional 
Training 


(a) Five courses in Re- 
ligious Education, two of 
which may be general 
education courses, or (b) 
three years in approved 
community training 
school 


Three religious educa- 
tion courses in college or 
normal school, or (b) 
two years in community 
training school, or (c) 
one year in community 
training school and 4o 
weeks in teacher training 
class 


(a) Twenty-four weeks 


in community training 
school, or (b) sixty 
weeks in approved 
teacher training course, 
or school of Principles 
and Methods 


(a) Forty weeks in 
teacher training class, or 
(b) equivalent lessons 
in community training 
school and Schools of 
Principles and Methods 


Ten weeks in teacher 


training class or equiv- 
alent in schools of Prin- 
ciples and Methods, or 
summer conferences 


Less than ten weeks of 


teacher training 


Grade| Teaching 
Experience 
a. |Three years 
or more 
15 
per 
cent. 
b. |Two years 
10 
per 
cent, 
c. |One year 
5 
per 
cent. 
d. |Less than 
one year 
fo) 
per 
cent. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF PROTESTANTS 


school is usually unsupervised and therefore not highly con- 
ducive to professional growth led this item to be rated rela- 
tively low. General education was given the major rating 
because it was recognized that a trained, well-informed mind 
can most skilfully meet and master the problems that confront 
a religious leader in the present age. 

Three columns on the classification chart are divided as 
follows: 


First Column: GENERAL EDUCATION 


Class A. All teachers who have had sixteen or more years 
of schooling. This includes all who have had four 
or more years of college or university training. 
Rating, 50 per cent. 

Class B. All teachers who have had fourteen years of 
schooling and less than sixteen. Rating, 40 per 
cent. 

Class C. All teachers who have had twelve years of school- 
ing and less than fourteen. Rating, 30 per cent. 

Class D. All teachers who have had ten years of schooling 
and less than twelve. Rating, 20 per cent. 

Class E. All teachers who have had eight years of school- 
ing and less than ten. Rating, 10 per cent. 

Class F. All teachers who have had less than eight years 
of schooling. Rating, 5 per cent. 


Second Column: PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Group I. (a) Five courses in religious education in college 
or in normal school, two of which may be gen- 
eral education courses, or (b) Three years in an 
approved community training school. Rating, 35 
per cent. 

Group 2. (a) Three religious education courses in college 
or normal school, or (b) Two years in community 
training school, or (c) One year in community 
training school and 40 weeks in teacher training 
class. Rating, 25 per cent. 

Group 3. (a) Twenty-four weeks in community training 
school, or (b) Sixty weeks in approved teacher 
training course, or school of principles and 
methods. Rating, 15 per cent. 

Group 4. (a) Forty weeks in teacher training class or 
equivalent lessons in community training school 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


‘and schools of principles and methods. Rating, 
IO per cent. 


Group 5. Ten weeks in teacher training class or equivalent 


in schools of principles and methods, or summer 
conferences. ating, 5 per cent. 


Group 6. Less than ten weeks of teacher training. Rating, 


O per cent, 


The following definitions have been used in the application 
of this standard to the teachers of Indiana: 


a. 


b. 


C. 


e. 


A course for the purpose of this classification is a class 
in college or teacher-training school of college grade re- 
citing two or three hours each week for one semester. 

A community training school is a community school 
offering a course of study covering a period of years 
(usually three) and continuing from 24 to 30 weeks each 
year, with a required number and distribution of courses 
for graduation. . 
A teacher training class in the local church or community 
includes any course of instruction given in the church 
or community for the purpose of training Sunday school 
teachers and officers. 


. A summer conference course, for purposes of this classi- 


fication, must have a regular course of instruction for the 
training of teachers, with fixed standards for certificate or 
other recognition. 

A school of principles and methods is an intensive five- 
or ten-day school or institute organized under denomina- 
tional or interdenominational auspices, requiring not 
fewer than twenty class periods and providing for de- 
partmental specialization. 


Third Column: TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Grade a. Three years of teaching experience, two of which 


may have been in public or private schools. 
Rating, 15 per cent. 


Grade b. Two years of teaching experience, one of which 


may have been in public or private schools. | 
Rating, 10 per cent. 


Grade c. One year of teaching experience. Rating, 5 per 


cent, 


Grade d. Less than one year of teaching experience. 


Rating, O per cent. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


III. The Plan Applied to Sunday School 


Teachers 


Among the 2,072 teachers who returned question sched- 
ules, 1,374 gave full information as to all the facts required 
for the use of the Sunday School Teachers’ Classification Plan 
described in the foregoing pages. Accordingly these teachers 
have been grouped first into the six general-education classes ; 
then, into the six professional groups; then, into the four 
teaching experience grades. 

Throwing the 1,374 teachers into the three general groups 
we get the following table: 


GENERAL EDUCATION PROFESSIONAL TRAINING ‘TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
Per Per Per 
Class Number Cent. Group Number Cent. Grade Number Cent. 


Glass Aun. 162 11.8 Groupr.. 89 6.5 Gradea.. 978 71.2 
Glassman 7S 5.7. Group2.. 84 6.2 Gradeb.. 130 9.5 


Class: €.= 306 28.8 Group3.. 110 8.0 Gradec.. I71 12.4 
Class D.. 236 17.20 GLoup 4x.) 222 16.2 Graded... 95 6.9 
Glass) Es. 303 28.6 Groups.. 159 11.6 
Class F 109 7.9 Group6.. 710 51.7 
Median case falls in Median case falls in Median case falls in 
Class D Group 6 Grade a 


The median Sunday school teacher, of the 1,374 rated 
above, has had ten to twelve years of schooling, less than ten 
weeks of teacher-training and three or more years of experi- 
ence. Tables CXXXIV, CXXXV, and CXXXVI should be 
carefully studied. The different ratings of male and female 
teachers, and urban and rural teachers, are shown in these 
tables. 


IV. Education, Training and Teaching Ex- 
perience 
Table CXXXVII is a combination of Tables CXXXIV, 


CXXXV, and CXXXVI. The first column to the left shows 
the six general education classes. Each class should be read 
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in connection with everything to the right of it, between the 
open spaces. 

The second column gives the six professional groups for 
each of the six general education classes and this column 
should be read in connection with everything to the right of it. 

Immediately below the title of the table is a column, run- 
ning entirely across the page, giving the four grades of teach- 


TABLE CXXXVIII— GENERAL EDUCATION, PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING AND TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF _ 1,374 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS RATED 


PERCENTAL TOTALS CoMMUNITIES 
RATING Males Females 
Total reporting.... 1,374 364 1,010 
Percentage 
TOO Vointcstaeton eet 4.3 58 37 21 
OSs emtaoc eset ree re 2 I I 
OOM AR eyrirae eee oes aye 45 20 25 
SGemisar ste ces trreene nies I Ce) I 
80 gY/ 50 18 32 
Gh as STORRS OR 6 22 7 15 
YAO itel orc Pape tr OK. 3.9 53 15 38 
G65 mae eeners 1.9 26 II 15 
BO. Met eetee seek Ser ay, 37 4 33 
CS ESA a is neta cre, 6.4 88 12 76 
BO mernietiurcisieaeus shen 5.4 74 12 62 
AS eros evs suscooe Beene 11.0 150 28 122 
AOrwoniicrer teats were 5.7 78 18 60 
Shoji Fd SIA ORR Hees 10.1 142 40 102 
BO reat ncaa ate 7.0 06 19 TE 
Qo MMe oie acl thence 17.4 239 63 176 
20 (fe 99 33 66 
be, aOR Pc eae oe 4.5 61 II 50 
TORR an ee ve 82 43 12 31 
GS roaisacte re arene 0.8 10 3 7 
STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
Made stneeiintn sae vee rere 257 
Aisheni tise eo Saleamame cam ae 2758 Median Median 
Median se cc /szccntgescn ators Bonne 39.9 41.3 390.8 
Opts sctoc ss oo oaie enue as ees ee 57.2 
(Table based on data from 1,374 of the 2,072 teachers included in this 
survey.) 


ON A PERCENTAGE BASIS 


(For method of rating see pages 429-431.) 
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ing experience for both sexes with percentages designated for 
each grade. 

If the reader will now fix his eye on the column marked 
“Totals” near the top of the table, he will find, just to the right 
of the grand total, the number 978. This indicates that there 
are 978 teachers who are in grade a as to teaching experience. 
Each of these teachers is entitled to 15 per cent. on this item. 
Just below 978 is the number 58. This means that 58 teachers 
who are in grade a in teaching experience are also in group 1 


Gy Bevow STANnoARDs 
Just MEETING STANDARDS 
£3 Asove STANDARDS 


CHART LXIII— PERcENTAGE oF INDIANA PusBlic ScHoo~t TEACHERS 
“ABOVE,” “BELOW” AND “JUST MEETING’. THE MINIMUM STAN- 
DARDS FOR RuRAL PusLic ScHooL TEACHERS COMPARED 
WITH THE PERCENTAGES OF INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS SURVEYED “ABOVE,” “BELOW,” AND 
“Just MEETING” EQUIVALENT STANDARDS. 


as to professional training and in class A as to general educa- 
tion. Each of the 58 teachers would rate 100 per cent. In 
like manner the other columns should be interpreted. 
Classifying the 1,374 teachers on a percentage basis for 
purposes of more simple grouping, we get Table CXXXVIII, 
which reveals to us the startling fact that the largest single 
group of teachers are 25 per cent. efficient on the basis of our 
Classification Plan. The median for all groups is 39.9 per 
cent. for rural teachers, the median is 29.8 per cent. for males, 
and 30.3 per cent. for females; for urban teachers the median 
is 45.3 per cent. for males, and 43.1 per cent. for females. 
One-fourth of all the teachers are below 27.3 per cent.; one- 
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TABLE CXXXIX— THE PRESENT AGE (BY FIVE-YEAR AGE- 
GROUPS) AND GENERAL EDUCATION (BY TWO-YEAR 
AGE-GROUPS ABOVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL) OF 
1,867 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


ToTaL 
YEARS OF IN EacH PER 
GENERAL EDUCATION Crass CENT. I0-14 I5-I9 20-24 


Male Teachers 


Totals.... 492 26.35 I 23 32 

Glass oH ess) thatmosyearso- rie errr 49 9.95 I 3 (0) 
“ —E_ 80o- 9.99 Se ultdixtosrmereatetts 146 29.67 (0) 4 9 

“ — D10.0-11.99 Rael rd Aen aa 88 17.89 ) 5 3 
“—C_12.0-13.99 larder: ete 75 15.24 (0) 8 10 
“— B_14.0-15.99 We De remidatoae 31 6.30 (a) 3 5 
SS". Avo f16:0-abovel. piu oaecieeeeas sae 103 20.93 Ce) (a) 5 

Female Teachers 

slotalsenmralo75 73.65 9 «58 178 

Class) Haw Wessathanosyears.ci i eee IOI 7.35 5 I 9 
“ —E_ 8.0- 9.99 Se Resa ae 433 31.49 5 32 27 

“ D_10.0-11.99 Ramee 264 19.20 (0) 51 18 

Sn G120-13:09 Ce nacre cna, 432 31.42 I 7 etOO 
“ —B_14.0-15.99 le Set easGr aoe 63 4.58 Ce) 3 Il 
“A 16.0-above Ale ay tnbrnagarenta 82 5.96 (0) oO 13 

Male and Female Teachers 

Totals.... 1,867 100.00 10 181 210 
ClasseHailessethnaneseyeatsnce trerire 150 8.03 4 4 9 
Su Sea S.0—60:90 SMEARS rae sia 579 31.01 5 36 36 
“DD _10.0-11.99 haber Rites: 352 18.85 oO 56 21 

“— C_12.0-13.99 se aie res tshekestsere 507 27.16 I 7 TIO 
“ B_14.0-15.99 Frees Moreen 04 5.03 (3) 6 16 
“A 16,0-above sea Uosecinckeanseine 185 9.91 (a) (0) 18 
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TABLE CXXXIX — Continued 


PRESENT AGES, IN YEARS, OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-84 


Soeec Oe 7 See 50 70h SO, 35 17 5 TO 7 Py ee 
I 3 6 8 7 9 4 I 4 I I 0 
5 16 21 13 23 16 14 8 9 2 4 2 
2 7 8 14 15 13 12 2 3 3 I ) 

10 12 13 8 6 3 (0) 3 I I (6) (0) 
4 2 2 o/ 3 3 I 0) I ) 0 ) 

16 19 23 9 16 6 4 3 I (0) (0) I 

169 184 195 162 126 83 54 37 15 3 2 (0) 
7 14 22 12 20 3 7 I 2 (a) 0) (0) 

42 58 72 69 45 36 20 16 7 2 I te) 

27 31 47 27 25 15 13 5 4 I ce) 0 

63 59 35 40 21 18 II II I te) (0) fo) 

10 II 5 6 5 I 7) I (0) (0) (a) 

19 II II 9 9 6 2 2 Ce) fe) (6) fe) 

2O7 eZ Asen 200 e2t 190) 8133 89 54 34 10 8 3 
8 17 28 20 Py) 12 ri 2 6 I I ) 

AS 4 938 2") 68" 6236 340 24:10 16 4 5 2 

20Nae 38 SS uPA 1440. 1) 28) 25 7 7 4 I 0 

73 71 48 48 27 4I II 14 2 I I (0) 

14 13 10 12 9 8 2 2; 2 fo) (6) (0) 

35 20 34 18 25 12 6 5 I oO (a) I 
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fourth are above 57.2 per cent. There are as many below 
39.9 per cent. as there are above that per cent. The typical 
Indiana Sunday school teacher, if our sampling is representa- 
tive, is a 40 per cent. teacher on the basis of general education, 
professional training and teaching experience. Male teachers 
in the city, grade higher than female city teachers. Female 
rural teachers grade slightly higher than the male rural teach- 
ers. City teachers grade higher than rural teachers. 

Chart LXII, on page 410, shows graphically the rating of . 
1,374 Indiana Sunday school teachers. Table CXLI shows 
that teachers rating low in general education are not con- 
fined to the older teachers, and suggests that the graduates of 
the Indiana high-schools and colleges are not being secured in 
sufficient numbers for the teaching service of the churches, 


V. Sunday School and Public School Teachers 


In order to be eligible to teach in the rural public schools 
of Indiana, a person must have graduated from an accredited 
high school, must possess a one-year teacher’s certificate, and 
must have received at least twelve weeks of instruction in an 
approved summer school or its equivalent. The professional 
training given in the twelve-weeks’ summer school comprises 
two of the three courses offered for a period of sixty days. 

All of the rural public school teachers in Indiana meet this 
standard; 48 per cent. are above the minimum standard. 

An equivalent of this minimum standard for Sunday school 
teachers would require twelve years of schooling and 180 reci- 
tation periods in professional and Biblical subjects. Applying 
this standard to the 1,374 Indiana Sunday school teachers, we 
find but 2.04 per cent. who just meet the standard, 10.11 per 
cent. who are above the minimum standard, and 87.84 per cent. 
who are below it. Chart LXIII, on page 439, shows graphi- 
cally the relative rating of Indiana rural public school teachers 
and both rural and urban Sunday school teachers. 

The churches of Indiana can not retain their leadership 
unless they find some way to improve the teaching efficiency in 
the church schools. 
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VI. Summary 


The median Indiana Sunday school teacher has had eleven 
years of schooling. 

The median Indiana Sunday school teacher has had fewer 
than ten weeks of professional training. 

The median Indiana Sunday school teacher has had six and 
one-half years of teaching experience. 

Counting 50 per cent. for general education, 35 per cent. 
for professional training and 15 per cent. for teaching experi- 
ence, the typical Indiana Sunday school teacher would grade 
39.9 per cent., and the largest single group of teachers would 
grade 25 per cent. 

Compared with the rural public school teachers of Indiana, 
it may be said that 87.7 per cent. of all of the Sunday school 
teachers of Indiana fall below the lowest standards which are 
accepted by the state for rural public school teachers in the 
state. 

It is well to recall, in connection with these startling state- 
ments, the superb spiritual preparation of the Indiana Sunday 
school teachers, and to express the conviction that, under wise 
leadership, they will “study diligently” that they may become 
workmen who can “rightly divide the word of God.” 
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SUPERVISION OF TEACHING 


I. By General Superintendents 
THE SUPERINTENDENT AS ADMINISTRATOR AND SUPERVISOR 


The chief executive officer of the Sunday school is called 
superintendent. As superintendent, this officer has been 
charged with the duty of administering the regular program 
of the school, recruiting its teaching force, building up its 
attendance, holding workers’ conferences, directing its finances, 
etc. But all this is administrative, not supervisory. The task 
of the supervisor is to improve the quality of instruction and 
to increase the efficiency of administration. The supervisor 
works within the system which the executive is operating. He 
tests results, introduces new methods, guides teachers and 
officers in the development of new processes and in the acquisi- 
tion of skill in the performance of their several duties. It is 
quite possible for one person to act both as executive and as 
supervisor; but supervision and administration remain two 
distinct functions. 

This chapter will present the data secured in the survey of 
255 Indiana churches on the subject of supervision. This part 
of the inquiry had for its objective the answer to these ques- 
tions: ““To what extent is religious education actually super- 
vised in Indiana churches?’ “By whom are the church schools 
supervised?” “What are the characteristic methods of super- 
vision ?” 


GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Indiana Sunday’ school superintendents are voluntary 
workers selected because of their interest in church work in 
general and in the religious training of boys and girls in 
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particular. All of the 256 superintendents furnished some 
information regarding themselves and their work. Fifty-two 
failed to answer the question as to salary, but all the remainder 
replied that they served the Sunday school without financial 
remuneration. That the Sunday school superintendents are 
selected from the dependable lay workers of the local church is 
shown by the fact that the median for the length of church 
membership of 240 superintendents is 21.7 years, and the 
median for the length of time which these superintendents have 
been teachers in a Sunday school is 5 years. The median age 
of 249 superintendents is 41.2 years, which is approximately 
that of the male Sunday school teacher. One-fourth of them 
are under 34.7 years, and one-fourth are over 50.5 years. 
The typical Sunday school superintendent does not let the 
duties of the office seriously interfere with his regular 
business, 

The experience of the median Sunday school superin- 
tendent as a superintendent is 3.3 years, but the median 
length of time the 255 superintendents have held their present 
offices is somewhat shorter. One-fourth have held their pres- 
ent positions less than 1.1 year; one-fourth have been in their 
present position more than 5.4 years: but the middle point of 
service is 2.4 years. This virtually means that every two or 
three years new sets of executive and supervisory officers are 
placed in charge of the Sunday schools of Indiana. 

These superintendents come to their office with almost no 
training for, or experience in, educational supervision. Only 16 
of the 255 report experience as public school supervisors; and 
only 50 have taught in public or private schools. Of the 50 
teachers who had had public school experience, 43 had taught 
in the elementary grades, 14 in high schools or academies, 2 in 
normal schools and 7 in colleges or universities. 

One-fourth of the 237 superintendents reporting on the 
amount of their schooling have attended school less than 8.2 
years; one-fourth have attended more than 13.5 years; the 
median for all of these superintendents is 8.8 years. There are 
as many who have had less than nine years of instruction as 
there are who have had more than that amount of schooling. 
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How many of these superintendents actually attempt to 
supervise the education work under their direction or to secure 
such supervision? Two hundred fifty-two superintendents fur- 
nished information on this subject. One hundred fifty-six said 
that no attempt whatever was made to supervise the work of 
their schools. The remaining ninety-six report supervision by 
one or more of the following persons: the superintendent of 
the Sunday school, 65; director of religious education, 6; 
departmental superintendents, 22; assistant superintendents, 3 ; 
supervisor of teaching, 3; pastor, 15. 


MOTIVES FOR ACCEPTING SUPERINTENDENCY 


The same motives which influence men and women to 
become Sunday school teachers influence them to assume the 
leadership of a school. The dominant motive in all cases is a 
desire to render service to the church in this way. 

The influences which led 255 Indiana superintendents into 
their present position, in the order of their relative ranking, 
are: 


Desire to render service to the church in this manner... 108 
No‘ one*else available: Pen tak ie. Tye eee go 
Outsider pressuressrn Siimistes Guile, cee ae de en ee 

Interest in the moral and religious education of children 27 
Enjoyment in supervising and improving teaching ..... 3 
Love-tor:admunsttative wotlk... ein ee ee a 


While the position is literally forced upon a large number 
of superintendents, the motive which induces the majority of 
them to accept the work, even under pressure, is love of 
church, love of society or love of children. 


SUPPLY, PLACEMENT AND RETENTION OF TEACHERS 


THE Supply oF TEACHERS. One of the most im- 
portant tasks of an educational administrator is the supply 
and placement of teachers. Many Sunday school superin- 
tendents feel that their chief duty is to keep the teaching ranks 
recruited. Seventy-six superintendents report that they have 
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no difficulty in‘securing teachers ; 174 report this as one of their 
problems. When asked why people declined to become Sunday 
school teachers, the following were given as the chief reasons: 
(1) Indifference; (2) personal sense of inability; (3) lack of 
consecration; (4) unwillingness to take responsibility; (5) 
involves too much work; (6) unwillingness to leave adult 
class; (7) lack of education, and (8) lack of adequate training 
classes. It is interesting to note that not a single superin- 
tendent gave as a reason for his shortage of teachers “graded 
lessons too difficult.” 

_Table CXL, however, indicates very clearly that it is harder 
to find teachers for a school using graded lessons than for one 
which uses ungraded lessons. 


TABLE CXL—GRADED OR UNGRADED LESSON SYSTEMS 
IN USE IN 249 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND 
THE DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Scuoots Usinc THE Lesson SYSTEMS 


INDICATED 
REPORTING REPORTING 

“NO DIFFICULTY” IN “DIFFICULTY” IN 

FINDING SUNDAY FINDING SUNDAY 

GRADATION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Lesson SysTEMS Total 

Number Number PerCent. Number Per Cent. 

Gradeditece trite tec 48 8 16.7 40 83.3 

Wngradediscavon csc ees 128 45 35.1 83 64.9 

Both Graded and Un- 
TAGE me syle ietslsieisces «is 73 22 30.1 51 69.9 


(Table based on data from 249 of 256 schools surveyed.) 


THE PLACEMENT OF TEACHERS. One hundred ninety, 
out of two hundred fifty-two superintendents replying 
to the inquiry, say they do not make a serious effort to suit 
the ability of the teacher to the age and general character of 
the pupils in the classes. This single admission is one of the 
strongest possible evidences of the incapacity of the average 
Sunday school superintendent to direct an educational pro- 
gram. 

THE TRANSFER OF TEACHERS. On the question of 
the transfer of teachers, 230 superintendents reported: 
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124 said that teachers had been transferred to other classes 
upon their recommendations; and 106 said that they had no 
authority to transfer teachers. This power is vested in various 
bodies in the schools of Indiana such as (1) the church business 
meeting; (2) the official governing church board; (3) the 
church committee on religious education; (4) the pastor; 
(5) the church school business meeting; (6) the church school 
cabinet; etc. The power to transfer teachers is vested in the 
superintendent in fewer than 50 per cent. of the cases. Unless 
the superintendent is given large power to control the place- 
ment of his teachers he should not be held responsible for the 
character of the educational work of the school. 

Fifty-seven superintendents report the transfer of one or 
more teachers during a twelve-month period for the following 
reasons : 

Seven transferred three teachers each for inability to teach 
pupils of a given age. 

Five transferred three teachers each, and one five teachers, 
for inability to discipline pupils of a given age. 

Three transferred two teachers each; thirty transferred 
three each; six transferred five each, and one transferred seven 
teachers “‘because there was greater need of their services in 
another class or office.” 

DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS. The dismissal of teachers 
is very rare in the Indiana Sunday schools. Of the 247 
officers reporting on this subject, 91.5 per cent. did not dismiss 
a single teacher during the preceding twelve month period. 
Eighteen superintendents (7.3 per cent.) dismissed one teacher 
each, two (0.8 per cent.) dismissed two teachers each; and one 
(0.4 per cent.) dismissed three teachers. One hundred thir- 
teen said they did not have the authority to dismiss teachers, 
this power being exercised by other persons or bodies in the 
church or church-school. 

There will surely be cases in all schools in which the teacher 
is maladjusted, incompetent and otherwise unfit to continue in 
charge of the class. Unless the supervising officer has the 
power to transfer or remove such teachers, great harm is sure 
to come to the pupils who ought, above all else, to be protected 
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from spiritual malpractise. Fear of injuring the feelings of 
adults may seriously injure the lives of children. 

THE RESIGNATION OF TEACHERS. To what extent is 
the teaching body depleted each year because teachers resign 
or “give up’ teaching? One hundred five, or 41.8 per cent., 
of 251 superintendents reporting on this subject, did not lose a 
single teacher during the year previous to their report by rea- 
son of resignation. The median loss per school during the 
year, for the entire 251 schools, was one teacher for each 
school. The following table will show the causes to which 
146 superintendents attribute the loss of 353 teachers during 
one year: 


Reasons For Giving Up TEACHING Number Per Cent. 
Wackszoteharmonyawithpadministrationessr erates: II 3.1 
Too much time required to prepare lessons............ 17 48 
ackingminterestat tnerwotkacmeces. casas: le ies 38 10.8 
dnabilityatoninterests theuclaSsna-sare assess eee ee nee 20 5.7 
inapilityatordisciplines the: clasSacmermr ccs. sack ote eres 5 1.4 
NV OMeERGULICS ney preter cite oie cies i oiien ew aks ae nlanie ess 47 1333 
Removaletrommcomimunityec.. saecse sss eke tee ee eke 110 Bue 
Reelingsotmnability tomteacht)- .ctonirec + clears ete slo 14 4.0 
Resultsudosnotaiustity, efOntec ac. abaderasiiesvacveretsaries 3 0.8 
Vives Steerer etre aes cere le ce eae see sero es cate lnve 67 19.0 
IY ER BEES jopm)G5 Die SOCO GOT EC ETI SECO CRO a oO Ipe oreo me 21 6.0 


At least two-thirds of these 353 teachers gave up teaching 
for causes which were clearly justifiable. Many of the 110 
teachers who “removed from the community” will doubtless 
“take up” teaching again in the communities to which they 
have gone. That the volunteer system of supplying teachers is 
attended by so little loss from resignations is probably due 
largely to two causes: (1) the religious motive which caused 
the teacher to enter the service, and (2) the lack of strictly 
enforced standards of efficiency in the schools. 

SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. The superintendent is respon- 
sible for furnishing substitute teachers in 185 out of 242 
cases. In 31 cases this responsibility is left to the teachers; 
in 15 cases to the departmental superintendents, in 2 cases, to 
a special officer; and in 9 cases to other persons not desig- 
nated. The substitute teachers are not supplied with the 
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TABLE CXLI— THE GRADATION OF LESSON SYSTEMS IN 
USE IN 248 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND THE 
PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR FURNISHING THE 
SUBSTITDUTERDEAGCHER 


Number 
of Schools Numserr or ScHoots WuicH Report THAT 
GrapaTion Reporting THE PreRsoN RESPONSIBLE FOR FURNISHING 


OF Which Have THE SUBSTITUTE TEACHER IS THE— 
LEsson Lesson 
SYSTEMS Systems Depart- 
as General mental Special Other 
Indicated Supt. Supt. Officer Teacher Person 

Graded.ncc ts. aces 49 34 7 I 14 3 
Wingraded sence. 128 105 e; I 19 5 
Both Graded and 

Wngradedeeaccn. 71 47 13 (a) 29 5 


(Table based on data from 248 of the 256 schools surveyed.) 


regular teachers’ outline, in 135 out of 233 cases. The substi- 
tute teacher is notified that he is expected to supply for the 
regular teacher at various times according to the plans reported 
by 239 superintendents. Ninety-six of these superintendents 
notify substitute teachers during the preceding week; 95 
notify them early Sunday morning; 18 notify them Sunday 
morning after they arrive at the church; and 30 use a com- 
bination of these plans. As to the supply of substitute teach- 
ers 143 out of 249 superintendents say they have no definite 


TABLE CXLII— THE GRADATION OF LESSON SYSTEMS IN 
USE IN 231 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND WHETHER 
ORDNO DLE SUBSEILU LE LE ACHE RI lSomPRe- 
VIDED WITH THE REGULAR TEACHER’S 
OUTLINE OF THE LESSON 


ScHoots ReportiING THAT THE 


Total No. SUBSTITUTE TEACHER Is— 
of Schools 
GRADATION Reporting NOT PROVIDED PROVIDED 
OF Which Have WITH THE REGULAR WITH THE REGULAR 
Lesson Lesson TEACHER'S OUTLINE TEACHER’S OUTLINE 
SysTEMsS Systems OF THE LESSON OF THE LESSON 
of the Kind 
Indicated Number PerCent. Number Per Cent. 
GradedPate an cconces 44 19 43.1 25 56. 
Wnenradedienccserier 116° 74 63.7 42 ed 
Both Graded and Un- 
gtadedinenccees cree 7h 8 41 57.7 30 42.3 


(Table based on data from 231 of the 256 schools surveyed.) 
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plan but that they pick out substitute teachers from Sunday to 
Sunday as the need arises; 47 appoint a substitute teacher for 
each class or grade; 44 appoint two or three general substitute 
teachers and use them as they ‘may be needed; 11 use combi- 
nations of the foregoing plans. 

Table CXLI indicates that in schools using graded lessons 
there is a tendency to throw the responsibility of securing 
supply teachers on to the teachers themselves. The table shows 


TABLE CXLIII— THE GRADATION OF LESSON SYSTEMS IN 
USE IN 242 INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND TIME 
WHEN THE SUBSTITUTE IS USUALLY IN- 
FORMED HE «IS TO) TEACH 


Botu GRADED 


GRADED UNGRADED AND UNGRADED 
LEssons LEssons LEssons 
TIME No. of 
WHEN Schools 47 124 71 
SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHER Is Number Using Number Using Number Using 
INFORMED Time Indicated Time Indicated Time Indicated 
During the preceding week 23 33 39 
On Sunday morning after 
church school begins... 14 65 15 


On Sunday morning (two 

or three hours before 

Classuitime ines de oeee oe I 10 7 
During the preceding week 

and on Sunday morning 

after church school be- 

flies cqoaudo bane Cone mDee 2 9 5 
On Sunday morning after 

church school begins and 

on Sunday morning (two 

or three hours before 

SERS. ulin) Laganonoooeor oO I (0) 
During the preceding week 

and on Sunday morning 

(two or three hours be- 

fOrenclass, titm1e))isient- se 2 2 3 
During the preceding week, 

on Sunday morning after 

church school begins, and 

on Sunday morning (two 

or three hours before 


Class: time)! ase cereclele 3 I 2 
Other plan.....2.-..+4+. (a) ) 0) 
“No definite time”........ 2 3 (0) 


(Table based on data from 242 of the 256 schools surveyed.) 
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that 28.5 per cent. of the schools using graded lessons leave 
the selection of supply teachers to the regular teachers, while 
only 14.8 per cent. of the schools using ungraded lessons 
leave the selection of substitutes to the regular teachers. 
Table CXLII indicates clearly that the regular teachers in 
schools using graded lessons are more apt to provide the sub- 
. stitute teachers with their lesson outlines than is the case in 
schools using ungraded lessons. The influence of graded les- 
sons on the problem of the substitute teacher is shown also by 
Table CXLIII. This table shows, for example, that in schools 
using graded lessons 48.9 per cent. of the substitute teachers 
are notified “during the previous week”’; while in schools using 
ungraded lessons only 26.6 per cent. are notified at that time. 

PusLic RECOGNITION OF TEACHERS. Three out of 
every four of the 247 superintendents reporting on the 
subject make no attempt to recognize publicly the services of 
teachers. Thirty-nine of them hold public installation serv- 
ices; thirteen introduce the newly elected teachers and officers 
to the school; four have the teachers’ names published in the 
local papers; two provide for a paragraph of recognition in 
the local church paper; one sends the names of his teachers to 
the Western Christian Advocate; one asks each teacher to take 
publicly a pledge of faithful service; one mentions the names 
of the teachers in his quarterly report; and one mentions the 
teachers by name in his public prayer on the day of their 
election. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS WHILE IN SERVICE 


An attempt was made to find the quality and quantity of 
opportunity for improvement available for the teachers in the 
Sunday schools of Indiana. Chapter IV made it clear that 
the average teacher is unprepared to teach religion when he 
enters the teaching service. The following paragraphs will 
make it equally clear that the average church provides its 
teachers uith no means of improving while they are in the 
teaching service. 

There are at least six types of agencies which are available 
as means of improving teachers while in service: 
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THE TEACHER-TRAINING CLass. Only twenty-eight 
teacher-training classes were found in the 256 churches 
surveyed. Eleven of these classes were held on Sunday morn- 
ing for the special benefit of prospective teachers. A little 
more than half of these classes meet weekly throughout the 
year ; one-sixth meet weekly for one quarter of the year and 
about one-sixth, for half of the year. 

TEACHERS MEETINGS. Thirty-six schools reported 
teachers’ meetings. These meetings with one exception are 
held on week-day evenings. Fifteen hold weekly meetings; 
fifteen hold monthly meetings; four hold quarterly meetings; 
one meets semi-annually; the rest meet from five to nine times 
a year at the call of the superintendent or pastor. The rank 
and file of the Sunday schools do not have regular teachers’ 
meetings. 

DEMONSTRATION OF MopEL Lessons. Only one dem- 
onstration class was reported and it met monthly on Fri- 
day evenings at nine o'clock. Out of the 2,072 teachers who 
returned question schedules only forty-one said they had 
attended a model or demonstration lesson during the preceding 
twelve months. 

REGULAR AND HELPFUL SUPERVISION. Three super- 
intendents reported regular and helpful supervision for 
their teachers each Sunday morning. 

A Stupy oF CLassroom MetHops. There was no such 
study reported. 

VISITING OTHER TEACHERS. This agency of growth and 
training was not reported by a single superintendent. 

CORRESPONDENCE Stupy. Not a single superintendent 
reported the use of this method of training for teachers in 
service. 


METHODS OF CLASSROOM SUPERVISION 


It has already been pointed out that no attempt is made at 
supervision in 62 per cent. of the schools included in this 
survey. Of the 38 per cent. which receive some amount and 
quality of supervision, 67.7 per cent. is in charge of the 
regular superintendents ; 22.9 per cent. is in charge of depart- 
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mental superintendents ; 15.6 per cent. is in charge of the pas- 
tor ; 6.3 per cent. is in the hands of directors of religious educa- 
tion; and the remaining 6.2 per cent. is divided equally 
between the assistant superintendents and the supervisors of 
teaching. 


TABLE CXLIV—THE METHODS USED BY 252 INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERVISORS OF TEACHERS 
AND OFFICERS IN THE SUPERVISION 
OF CLASS TEACHING 


Supervisors WxHo 
Report UsING 
MeruHop INDICATED 
MetHop UseEp Zt Spee 
_Number Per Cent. 


Total number reporting supervision.... 96 100. 


(a) Visiting the class and offering suggestions for im- 
provement of the teaching, giving helps to the 
teacher in the method of questioning, how to as- 
sign the lesson, helps in the preparation of the 


MESSOfias che cicc Sees the erie once ee rae ee eae TS Ar 42.8 
(b) Giving suggestions in the method of discipline. ... 45 46.9 
(c) Checking the accuracy and value of the facts 

tau hteers werrn secre con cic a ere er ere racennene 16 6.7 
(d) Citing sources of supplementary material and helps. 25 26.0 
(e) Giving general help in the teachers’ meeting in- 

stead of visiting the actual class room teaching... 18 18.8 
(f) Visiting the class and giving general helps in 

teachers@imeetingsm semen: cee eee eee BT 32.3 
(g) Visiting the class without offering suggestions for 

the improvement of the teaching................. 35 36.5 
(h) Suggesting forms of religious activity (missions, ; 

SOClalaSErvices ets) car. mrke etree iota cee teieicter isin 25 26.0 


(156 schools report no supervision whatever, 3 schools omitted infor- 
mation; 96 of the 252 schools surveyed reported the methods indicated in 
this table.) 


As a further evidence of the fact that the classroom work 
of teachers in the Indiana Sunday schools is without super- 
vision, the following facts are presented: 

Two thousand seventy-two teachers were asked how many 
times their Sunday school classes had been visited by their 
pastors during the previous year. 1,092 did not reply to the 
question. Of the 980 who did reply, 696, or 70 per cent., said 
their pastor had not visited the class a single time; 70 had had 
one visit each from their pastors; 50 had had 2 visits each 
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from their pastors. The typical teacher is never visited by the 
pastor during a class session. 

The frequency of the superintendents’ or supervisors’ visit 
to the classroom teacher is indicated by the fact that 537, or 
62 per cent., of the 861 teachers who reported on this subject, 
said their classes had not been visited a single time during the 
previous year by the school superintendent or supervisor of 
teaching; 54 said they had had one visit each from this officer ; 
50 said they had been visited twice each, and 38 had received 
three visits each. Taken as a whole the median male teacher, 
of the 861 reporting, receives one visit each year from a school 
superintendent or supervisor and the typical female teacher is 
not visited at all by this officer. Table CXLIV will show the 
methods of supervision of teaching which are reported from 
252 schools. 

The following paragraphs will show the amount of time 
spent by supervisors in actually observing the classroom work 
of Sunday school teachers, and the technique of supervision 
now in use. 

Ninety supervisors reported on the amount of time devoted 
to a classroom visit; 55 or 61.1 per cent. remained less than 
five minutes; 26 or 28.9 per cent. remained from five to nine 
minutes, and 9 or Io per cent. remained ten or more minutes. 

Ninety-one supervisors report the following methods of 
preparing for a visit to the class recitation: 


METHop OF PREPARATION Number Per Cent. 
INOmDLEDALAtloM cre cee ete chaos elec toct-boile! Siaiaicve’stoleraieys 40 44.0 
Studies the lesson or lessons to be supervised for the 

GER? -3ln Hob oe SIG TH LOY O Hane ROP c ADIOS aC ORC aG Sean 41 45.1 
Studies teachers’ written plan of lesson............... (0) fe) 
Prepares practical illustrations of the main points of 

LITeMIESSOTIP I eter ret aS rotors oes cistern ere aie ei kale emaens 6 6.6 
Prepares something new to aid teacher in weak points.. 17 18.7 
Holds preliminary conference with teacher............ 7 Oe, 


While they are present at the recitation, the supervisors 
deport themselves as follows: Of 96 reporting, 10 (10.4 per 
cent.) teach part of the lesson; 69 (71.9 per cent.) remain 
quiet, making no comment whatever on the lesson; 16 (16.7 
per cent.) commend the teachers’ methods during the visit; 
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12 (12.5 per cent.) take notes on the lesson during the visit; 
and 3 (3.1 per cent.) offer adverse criticism regarding the 
teachers’ methods during the visit. 

What methods do the supervisors use in imparting advice 
to teachers whose classes they have visited? Ninety-six super- 
visors reported on this subject, as follows: 7 (7.3 per cent.) 
give their advice orally in the presence of the class; 66 (68.8 
per cent.) have private, personal conferences with the teachers; 
42 (43.8 per cent.) make general reference to it in the teachers’ 
meetings ; 6 (6.3 per cent.) make specific reference to the visits 
in the teachers’ meetings; I (1.0 per cent.) make a written 
report to the teacher, and 11 (9.4 per cent.) make no report to 
the teacher, 

The typical teacher whose class is visited by the school 
superintendent receives from that officer no suggestions for 
improvement of classroom teaching. This statement is based 
upon the replies of 730 classroom teachers, 550 of whom had 
received no suggestions whatever from their superintendents 
which were calculated to improve their teaching. Table 
CXLIV shows that the one subject that outranks all others in 
the supervisory program of the Sunday school superintendent 
is how to keep order. 


STANDARDS USED TO JUDGE SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


The superintendents of 241 Sunday schools responded to 
the following requests: 

First: Pick out one of the most successful teachers in the 
church school and list, in the order of their importance, the 
four or five qualities most responsible for the success of this 
teacher. 

Second: Ina second column rank, in the order of their 
importance, the five or six qualities most essential to the success 
of teachers in your schools. 

The first request secured the superintendent’s analysis of a 
successful teacher. The second, made in the light of this 
analysis, enabled him to rate these qualities in terms of his own 
standards of successful teaching. 
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The following table shows the names of the qualities, the 
number rating each quality first, by both methods of scoring, 
and the relative rank of each quality: 


QUALITIES OF QUALITIES REGARDED 
Best SUNDAY ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 
ScHoot TEACHER oF ALL TEACHERS 
Number Number 
Ranking Ranking 
QUALITIES Quality Order Quality Order 
of First of of First of 
Importance Ranking Importance Ranking 
Intimate knowledge of the Bible 74 I 63 2 
General scholarship (secular as 

well as religious)........... 12 6 8 6 
Thorough and regular prepa- 

ration of the church school 

Lesson acceeie ee eierao ws oes 20 4 18 4 
Making the lesson fit in with the 

child’s daily life and needs... 13 5 Gi) 7 
Richness of vital Christian ex- 

DETIEN CCl ae cis) cles tereustrore Sse ate ot 35 3B 42 3 
Ability to entertain pupils in 

CLASSE TECILALION pmateet eee II of 3 8 
Skill in conducting the reci- 

tation (skill in questioning, 

setting definite aims for the 

recitation, assigning lessons, 

CLCR eres cra terete swe tiatettenes 6 8 5 8 
Gonsecrationoans.nascses oon se ce 50 2 67 I 
Ability, tocdisciplines 7.4.2.2. =. 2 9 I 10 
Ability to get pupils to memorize I 10 3 9 
Attractive personality.......... 12 6 9 5 
Ability to lead in worth-while 

activities for Sunday and 

week=daysi.. nic ltiacceeevece I 10 I 10 
Ability to secure home prepara- 

1812) 6 non aie Gobo.6 ou OOD AO (0) II oO II 


By both methods of grading three items come to the rank- 
ing of either first, second or third importance. Taking into 
account the larger number of votes for the first quality named, 
the order would be as follows: 

Intimate knowledge of the Bible. 

Consecration. 

Richness of vital religious experience. 

Thorough and regular preparation of the church school 
lesson. 
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For fifth place “attractive personality” ties with the ability 
“to make the lesson fit the child’s daily life and needs.” 

For sixth place “attractive personality” ties with “general 
scholarship.” In this connection, it is helpful to recall the 
investigation made some years ago by Mr. F. L. Clapp, quoted 
by Professor W. C. Bagley in School Discipline, pp. 30-33. 
Mr. Clapp secured a rating of the important elements which 
entered into the personality of a successful public school 
teacher. One hundred experienced school superintendents and 
principals prepared a list of ten specific qualities; and then 
rated these qualities in the order of their importance in the 
success of certain successful teachers in their schools. The fol- 
lowing is the list in the order of their importance: 


Address 

Personal appearance 
Optimism 

Reserve 
Enthusiasm 
Fairness 

Sincerity 

Sympathy 

Vitality 
Scholarship. 


This list, to be sure, contains a somewhat different type of 
qualities; but it is worth while to note, for example, that 
“personal appearance” is first in the public school list and fifth 
or sixth on the church school list. “Scholarship” is tenth on 
the public school list, and sixth on the church school list. The 
state protects the public school superintendent from unin- 
formed teachers by examinations, etc., and the matter of 
scholarship may, therefore, not rank as a major item in the 
mind of a public school superintendent. 

Bible study, Consecration, Personal religious experience— 
these are the three concepts which loom large in the mind of 
the Sunday school Superintendent—the ability to teach, 
the technical skill which will enable a teacher to give to 
his pupils a knowledge of God’s Word, to foster a deep reli- 
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gious experience on the part of his pupils, and to develop the 
spirit of consecration in others—these rare, but essential 
qualities do not hold a high place in the judgment of the 
Indiana Sunday school superintendents. It is not a question of 
“either—or,”’ but rather a question of “these—and.” To con- 
secration, religious experience and Biblical knowledge, there 
should be added as essential requisites of the teachers of 
religion, a capacity to develop these qualities in their pupils. 


II. By Departmental Superintendents 
PRESENT STATUS OF DEPARTMENTAL SUPERVISION 


During the past decade great stress has been placed, by 
denominational and interdenominational leaders, upon depart- 
mental organization of the school in the local church. To 
what extent this effort has borne fruit in the schools of Indi- 
ana will be shown in another chapter. It is the purpose of this 
section to show merely the character of the present depart- 
mental supervision in the churches which were surveyed in 
Indiana, and to compare departmental and general super- 
vision. This study is based on the returns from 155 depart- 
mental superintendents in Indiana. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF DEPARTMENTAL SUPERINTENDENTS 


The median departmental superintendent is 40.8 years old. 
In maturity, these officers are approximately the same as the 
general superintendents. The general education of depart- 
mental superintendents is, however, materially above that of 
general superintendents. The median years of schooling of a 
departmental superintendent is 12.3 years; while that of the 
general superintendent has been shown to be 8.8 years. The 
mode or largest group of superintendents have had between 
eight and nine years of schooling and the largest group of 
departmental superintendents have had an educational training 
equivalent to that of a high school senior. 

Departmental superintendents, generally called principals, 
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are selected from the experienced Sunday school teachers. 
The median teaching experience of these officers is 8.5 years. 
Based upon I15 superintendents reporting, the median time 
spent each week, in addition to the Sunday school hour, by 
departmental superintendents, in the work of their office, is 
two hours and fifty-five minutes. Fifty-six of 143 depart- 
mental superintendents report a median teaching experience in 
the public schools of 2.6 years. Most of these had taught in 
elementary schools. Sixteen out of 125 report experience as 
public school supervisors. Of 128 superintendents reporting 
on the subject, none received salary for his services in the 
church school. 


AUTHORITY VESTED IN DEPARTMENTAL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Sixty-three per cent. of the 142 departmental superin- 
tendents reporting, say they have full authority for the assign- 
ment and promotion of pupils; 20.4 per cent. have the right to 
recommend, and 9.9 per cent. to approve, such assignment or 
promotion; 6.3 per cent. report no authority whatever in these 
matters. Sixty-eight out of 114 departmental superintendents 
have authority to transfer pupils for misconduct; 46 do not 
have such authority. In 90 out of 129 cases, teachers are 
required to refer all cases of discipline to the departmental 
superintendents. In 105 out of 136 cases the departmental 
superintendents have the authority to select the supplementary 
material of instruction for their departments. In 41.5 per 
cent. of the 118 cases, the departmental superintendents have 
authority to transfer teachers within their departments. 
Forty-eight per cent. of 98 departmental superintendents have 
the authority to dismiss teachers. 

The extent to which departmental superintendents exercise 
their authority over pupils and teachers is, in some measure, 
set forth in the following facts: 99 per cent. of 101 depart- 
mental superintendents report no pupils suspended or trans- 
ferred during an entire year ; 92.3 per cent. of 65 departmental 
superintendents report no truancy in their departments during 
the preceding year; 93.3 per cent. of 105 departmental super- 
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TABLE CXLV— THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT IN 
EACH CLASS BY 183 INDIANA GENERAL AND DEPART- 
MENTAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


SUPERINTENDENTS SPENDING TIME 


INDICATED 

SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENTAL 

SUPERIN- SUPERIN- 

TENDENTS TENDENTS 
Amount oF TIME SPENT No. PerCent. No. Per Cent. 

Total reporting.... 90 100. 93 100. 

NoneW@encsch .- so navesieheCebi¥-2 wash bisa o/e/etstela aha fo) 0.0 15 16.1 
Pees than cS MINUES.. sey er. waco 55 61.1 39 41.9 
Five 10) QO) MINULES...<. 25... sess ee as 26 28.9 33 35.5 
shen ite spOGednOle sje annie ee ee 9 10.0 6 6.5 


(156 of 256 schools report no supervision whatever. This table is 
based on data from 90 general superintendents and 93 departmental super- 
intendents from 100 schools.) 


TABLE CXLVI— THE METHOD OF PREPARATION FOR A 
VISIT TO THE CLASS RECITATION BY 184 INDIANA 
SUNDAY SCHOOL OFFICALS 


Botu SunpDAY SUPERINTENDENTS 
ScHoot AND. Usinc MetHop INDICATED 
DEPART- SUNDAY DEPART- 
MENTAL SCHOOL MENTAL 
SUPERIN- SUPERIN- SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS TENDENTS TENDENTS 
Per Per Per 
METHOD oF PREPARATION No. Cent. No. Cent. No. Cent. 
Number reporting.... 184 100. QI ‘100. 93 ~=«I00. 


(@)eNorpreparation i. ..-. sec 
(b) Studies the lesson or les- 
sons to be supervised for 


67 36.4 40 44.0 27 29.0 


themdayien ds. sar eos Bees 80 43.5 41 45.1 39 41.9 
(c) Studies teacher’s written 
Platof lesson ese «1 2 ep te) 0.0 2 7.4 


(d) Have practical illustrations 
of the main points of the 


WeSsOtly meat ae oe fe ao 29 15.8 6 OY 24.7 
(e) Have something new to aid 

teacher in weak points.... 41 22.3 17 1S: G 
(f) Preliminary conference with 

fOACHED NTS ete sence 27 14.7 7 GhG) 20 216 


(156 out of 256 schools report no supervision; 91 general superin- 
tendents and 93 departmental superintendents in 100 schools report as 
indicated in this table.) 
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TABLE CXLVII— THE METHODS USED BY 232 INDIANA SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN THE SUPERVISION 
OF CLASS TEACHING 


SUPERINTENDENTS WHO REPORT 
Tuat Tuey Use THE METHOD 


INDICATED 
SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENTAL 
SUPERIN- SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS TENDENTS 
MeEtHop USED No. PerCent. No. Per Cent. 
Total reporting.... 96 100. 136 100. 
(a) Visiting the class and offering sug- 
: gestions for improvement of the 
teaching (giving helps to the teacher 
in the method of questioning, how 
to assign the lesson, helps in the 
preparation of the lesson).......... AI 42.8 32 23.5 
(b) Giving suggestions in the method of 
discipline atin cee tee aie 45 46.9 52 38.2 
(c) Checking the accuracy and value of 
thes factsatauchtitc cums erin entet ss 16 6.7 19 14.0 
(d) Citing sources of supplementary 
materialandainelpsasascs a 25 26.0 45 33.1 
(e) Giving general help in the teachers’ 
meeting instead of visiting the actual 
Classe roonmmteachino ae ree ete ea 18 18.8 26 19.1 
(£) Visiting the class and giving general 
helps in teachers’ meeting.......... 31 32.3 37 PG}: 
(g) Visiting the class without offering 
suggestions for the improvement of 
the teaching c..y.mue peices sc ieee 35 36.5 34 25.0 
(h) Suggesting forms of religious activ- 
ity (missions, social service, etc.)... 25 26.0 28 20.6 


(156 out of 256 schools report no supervision, whatever; 96 general 
superintendents and 136 departmental superintendents in 100 schools 
report as indicated in this table.) 


intendents report no teachers dismissed during the preceding 
year, 


THE DEPARTMENTAL SUPERINTENDENT AS SUPERVISOR 


The foregoing statements show clearly that the depart- 
mental superintendent is in fact an assistant superintendent 
who does within certain age-groups the same sort of work 
which the general superintendent does in schools which are not 
departmentally organized. This officer then is (a) adminis- 
trator, (b) teacher and (c) supervisor. One hundred fifty- 
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TABLE CXLVIII— THE THINGS THAT 227 INDIANA SUNDAY 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS DO WHILE VISITING A 
CLASS RECITATION 


SUPERINTENDENTS Wuo, Durinc 
A VISIT TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Crass, Do tue Turncs INDICATED 


SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENTAL 


SUPERIN- SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS TENDENTS 
Turncs DonE BY SUPERINTENDENTS No. PerCent. No. Per Cent. 
Total reporting.... 96 100. 131 100. 
(a) Teaches part of the lesson......... 10 10.4 II 8.4 
(b) Remains quiet, making no comment 
whatever on the teaching........... 69 71.9 58 44.3 
(c) Commends teacher’s methods during 
CHERVISItee ee a eel caeine oe nee eee 16 16.7 26 19.8 
(d) Takes notes on the lesson during 
BERG ENASIOR | A oircre: cai craig Siaore © aisleave. oss 12 12.5 18 13.7 
(e) Criticizes teacher’s methods during 
the SVISIE™ oe chaoui ioe een eos cee bn 3 3.1 I 0.8 


(156 out of 256 schools have reported no supervision of class teach- 
ing; 96 general superintendents and 131 departmental superintendents in 
100 schools report as indicated in this table.) 


TABLE CXLIX— THE METHODS USED BY 236 INDIANA SUN- 
DAYers CHOOL, OFFICIALS) TOV IMPARTS ADVICE, TO 
TEACHERS AFTER VISITING THE RECITATION 


SUPERINTENDENTS WHO IMPARTED 
ApvVICE AS INDICATED 


SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENTAL 


SUPERIN- SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS TENDENTS 
MertHop oF IMpPARTING ADVICE No. PerCent. No. Per Cent. 
Total reporting.... 96 100. 140 100, 
(a) Orally in the presence of class..... Gj 78 5 3.6 
(b) Personal talk (private conference) 
wathmthnesteachets sinc tsts sires 1s 66 68.8 75 53.5 
(c) General reference in teachers’ meet- 
NO eee erases tioe tite cetarnre wees tseens 42 43.8 39 27.9 
(d) Specific reference to the visit in 
TENNIS THATS 5 cooocagnaunaoene 6.3 II 7.9 
(e) Written report to teacher........... I 1.0 2 1.4 
({) No report made to teacher......... II 9.4 9 6.4 


(156 out of 256 schools report no supervision; 96 general superin- 
tendents and 140 departmental superintendents in 100 schools report as 


indicated in this table.) 
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TABLE CL—THE MOTIVES WHICH INFLUENCED 327 
INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL OFFICIALS TO UNDER- 
TAKE THE WORK OF SUPERINTENDENT 


NuMBER OF SUPERINTENDENTS ASSIGNING THE 
Various Ranks To THE Motives LIsTED 


SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENTAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS SUPERINTENDENTS 
Motives Order of Choice Order of Choice 
IRN. > ARES PUR Oe SAL te Bo te & 

222 105 


(1) Desire to 
render service 
to the church 
die this) mannerel75 ee 1OCmAsue cl lO O04" 272. 157) 2108 a0 
(2) The enjoy- 
ment in super- 
vising and im- 
proving teach- 
ING ae seme des 66 S17 30 lO 3 eS 665 100 sO0 LL 7aee ceed 
(3) Interest in 
moral and re- 
ligious educa- 
tion of children 
(4) Love for 
administrative 
or managerial 
WOrk eer cena 43 x sep we Ce RHE fee PIL 50 [lon 2 Ommee 
(5) No one else 
available...... 93 MO AS CG i@ 2B LOX AGS Oy tee AK 
(6) Outside 
pressure ....%. 79 gay fier 2 a ew 34 72 ee eT 


(Table based on data from 222 out of 256 general superintendents and 
105 out of 187 departmental superintendents. ) 


-_ 


30. 9227-9 68e032 9) 8m elon 108 OG On Ome O OREO 


five departmental superintendents were asked what other duties 
they performed in the school besides the work of a depart- 
mental superintendent. Here are their replies: 


36 teach a Sunday school class regularly. 

75 substitute when regular teachers are absent. 

97 substitute only as a last resort when no other substitute 
can be obtained. 


75 prepare the test regularly beforehand as if they were 
regular teachers. 
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The median portion of each Sunday’s session spent in 
administration by 121 superintendents is 50.3 per cent.; the 
median portion of each Sunday’s session spent in supervision 
by 132 superintendents is 44 per cent. 

The fact that only 47 out of 155 departmental superin- 
tendents gave information regarding departmental agencies 
for improving the teacher while in service, may fairly be 
interpreted as indicating that there was little activity in this 
direction to report. Eleven of the 47 conducted departmental 
teacher-training classes; 38 had departmental teachers’ meet- 
ings; 3 had monthly demonstration lessons; and one reported 
regular and helpful supervision every Sunday. 


COMPARISON OF METHODS OF SUPERVISION OF GENERAL AND 
DEPARTMENTAL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Table CXLV shows that departmental superintendents do 
not spend more time with the classroom teacher than the gen- 
eral superintendents do. 

Tables CXLVI and CXLVII show that departmental super- 
intendents are more specific, more direct in their methods of 
supervision than are the general superintendents. 

Table CXLVIII compares the things the two types of 
supervisors do while visiting the work of the class teacher. 
In this comparison the general superintendent compares very 
favorably with the departmental superintendent. 

Table CXLIX shows no pronounced advantage for either 
supervisor in the methods used in imparting advice to teachers 
after the class visit. In Table CXLVI it was noted that the 
departmental superintendent prepared for specific, personal 
helpfulness to the teacher; in this table it is evident that the 
“follow-up” of the visit is not so largely of the personal type 
as is that of the general superintendent. 

In comparing the motives which prompted the two types 
of supervisors to engage in administrative and supervisory 
work of this kind, Table CL furnishes some unexpected data. 
The absence of any mention of “interest in moral and religious 
education of children” as a motive for departmental super- 
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intendents is hard to explain. The dominant motive in each 
case is “desire to serve the church.” The second and third 
choices of the departmental superintendents show a very de- 
cided interest in supervisory and managerial activity on the 
part of this group. An almost equal proportion of each group 
took their positions under some kind of pressure. Willingness 
to take a responsibility because there is no one else available 
will usually have back of it a love of the church, a love for 
children or a profound conviction that society needs the 
service. 


III. Summary 


The general superintendent of an Indiana Sunday school is 
a mature man 41.2 years old, with no training for or experi- 
ence in educational supervision. He accepted his office from 
worthy motives and gives, from his regular business, a few 
hours each week to the administrative side of his office. 

The pastor does not supervise the teaching in the church 
school. 

The general superintendent does not supervise the teaching 
in the church school. 

The general superintendent provides no means by which 
his teachers may grow in knowledge and teaching skill while 
they are in the teaching service. Teacher-training classes and 
teachers’ meetings are not successfully conducted in more than 
a small fraction of Indiana churches. 

The supervisory work of departmental superintendents 
does not differ materially from that of the general superin- 
tendent. The only marked difference between the two super- 
visors is in the higher general intelligence of the departmental 
superintendents. Both are equally without training for super- 
visory work. Both are mature, consecrated church workers 
who are impelled to the service because of high and holy 
motives. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION—ITS ORGANIZATION AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPER- 
VISORY OFFICERS 


I. Organization 


The Indiana Sunday School Association and its affiliated 
county, township and district associations are voluntary asso- 
ciations of individuals for the promotion of Sunday schools. 
The organization of Sunday schools dates back as far as 1818. 
By 1832 or 33, the first county Sunday school association was 
organized in Daviess County. At about the same time there 
was organized a State Sunday School Union which continued 
for a few years. In 1857, a second State Sunday School 
Association was organized at Indianapolis, at which time 
statistical reports were received from 223 Sunday schools in 
various parts of Indiana. The third State Sunday School 
Association, now known as the Indiana Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, was organized at Indianapolis, May 30, 31, and 
June 1, 1865, in a State convention assembled upon public 
notice. This state association has been in continuous exist- 
ence since that date. It has held fifty-seven consecutive annual 
state Sunday school conventions. The present organization of 
the state, county, township and district associations is given in 
this section. 
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ORGANIZATION OF STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The final authority for the State Association is the Annual 
Sunday School Convention. This convention is a delegate 
body from the affiliated Sunday school associations and from 
the individual Sunday schools of the state. It elects annually 
four convention officers; namely, president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. It also elects twelve members of the 
State Board of Directors (four each year for terms of three 
years) who, with the four convention officers, constitute a 
central committee of sixteen members. The terms of office of 
one-half of the central committee expire each year. This 
central committee, known officially as the Board of Directors, 
holds four stated meetings each year. The members receive 
their traveling 2xpenses but no salary or per diem allowance 
for their services. They review past programs and approve 
plans for future work. 

The Board of Directors select from their number an ad 
interim body known as the Executive Committee. This com- 
mittee consists of seven members; it meets quarterly and on 
call of its chairman. 

In addition to the Board of Directors of sixteen members, 
and the Executive Committee of seven members, there is a 
Business Committee of five members, including the President 
of the Convention and the General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion as ex-officio members. The Business Committee is ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors, but it reports to the 
Executive Committee. This committee is in reality an office 
committee which advises the General Secretary regarding the 
details of office administration. 

The personnel of the state committees has included repre- 
sentative business and professional men of the state without 
regard to denominational affiliation. 


ORGANIZATION OF COUNTY SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 


Of the ninety-two counties in Indiana, eighty-five had 
county organizations of some kind in 1920. Seventy of these 
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organized counties have been carefully studied for purposes 
of this report; the remainder are relatively inactive. The 
county organizations consist of an annual county convention 
which is the basic organization for county interdenominational 


TABLE CLI— THE NUMBER OF MEMBERS ON THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEES OF 61 INDIANA COUNTY 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 


Number of Members Officers Reporting 
on Executive Committees the Number Indicated 
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STATISTICAL MEASURES: 
Total number of members on 61 executive committees.... 620 


Average number of members on executive committee...... 10 
IMOGES Rea ee We Ren ee rre i otiote a aiced star seas senators 8 members 
IMSUb EN Sc, oe Bo totoeer ct ICE Eee onic aad Cae 9 

y 8 “ 
(Oita st ary by Bey CaP RAC CID Cenc NOT MOISE RCN CEC ESSE II os 


(Table based on data from 61 of 70 counties reporting.) 


Sunday school work. This convention elects convention offi- 
cers and an Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee, recommended at present by the 
International Sunday School Association, consists of the con- 
vention officers and four divisional superintendents. There is 
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evidence of an adjustment to this standard in Indiana. Of 
sixty-one counties reporting on this question, seventeen had 
eight executive committeemen ; ten had nine, and the remainder 
varied from two to twenty-three members. The total mem- 
bership of sixty-one executive committees was 620. (See 


Table CLI.) 


TABLE CLII—THE NUMBER OF MEETINGS HELD BY THE 
COUNTY SUNDAY SCHOOL EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEES IN 59 COUNTY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Number of County Officers 


Number of Meetings Held Reporting the Number of 
During the Year Meetings Indicated 
Oicsccavarpicte arate Srertatstarnece ores tctaversal ore veeee eats I 
Teddies wie lo bvevstesstatatonele ate otsiaisbensholatash ale starorer 6 
7 ee nn Mee Sete Beatle Ce Ann cer As 15 
& RAIA AOE OOO CORO RHO DEUCE DOES. II 
Barseea ee eae te Ges ne ee eee 9 
IG. ea Sais. torseale: Stabe anetet erat ok crete ean toe enerre ep 2 
OSife cetera Aa Siebel Gaston otra ree oT hohe 4 
Fe wis aha c rateotaMely eter Nes et haste tole ane eee I 
(> EEO SOIC or OCR SS OTOL 5 
fo OO EE OC AAR Or eum NOOR 0 
LOS cares x aisteinns iets: ote Ware Giethh Searerele Lene le hentorans I 
Dine ciedia es vis clo aiesole epoblta estate ats roeemeoh tors I 
L255: acc: a's. reValals alah aleictelateeuelaeoede aicie stabetarete ees 2 
ECR GOTO ROR OC OMOS AADC I 


IN ors Cos bee rap OR ROOTED ola mn Aone o somdintc 2 meetings a year 
Median—Number of meetings held......... 37, 
Total number of meetings held by 69 counties 256 


(Table based on data from 59 of 70 counties reporting.) 


The Executive Committee is charged with the following 
duties: (1) holding county conventions; (2) formulating 
educational policies; (3) transacting business between conven- 
tions, and (4) employing the educational staff of the county. 
When the committee consists of the convention officers and 
four voluntary or salaried divisional superintendents, the duty 
of the committee also includes the general supervision of the 
Sunday schools of the county. Sixty-nine executive commit- 
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tees reported 256 meetings held during the year. One commit- 
tee did not meet; six held one meeting; fifteen held two; 
eleven, three, nine, four; two, five; four, six; one, seven; five, 
eight; one, ten; one, eleven; two, twelve, and one, twenty-five 
meetings. (See Table CLIV.) 

Sixty-four executive committees report the following dis- 
tribution of standing committees: 


Number Counties 


: Counties Having Committees 
Committees Reporting Indicated 
EEXCCUUVE merc yrcic enone aickasse ieee cia 64 56 
Cotiventions program y.eccadeee 64 43 
IN ANCE ey eee ee deters eorst eters cee ins 64 34 
BiGdacation tree. cc ctw otis eine cee 64 Al 
iheacher=training a.cl<.4 cele cee 64 38 
Childrentse Divisions prieicssiisietrsieis 64 55 
Young) Peoples) Division... .-5.+.\- - « 64 53 
AUTEM TV ISIOMN aarewie servers teres cisieis.s 64 54 
Administration Division ............ 64 13 
thers ster crite cteaslecis siete was eis cis « 64 19 


There is a total of 406 standing committees in the 64 
counties. Five counties have all nine of the standing commit- 
tees named. The distribution of standing committees in the 
64 counties is as follows: 

One committee, 3; two committees, 2; three committees, 
4; four committees, 2; five committees, 14; six committees, 5; 
seven committees, 6; eight committees, 16; nine committees, 
II; ten committees, I. 


ORGANIZATION OF TOWNSHIP AND DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The county convention, a voluntary association of Sunday 
school workers, is the final authority in township interdenomi- 
national Sunday school work. This convention elects its own 
officers. The approved township organization plan provides 
for convention officers and an executive committee consisting 
of the convention officers and four divisional superintendents. 
These divisional superintendents are voluntary supervisors of 
the children’s, young people’s, adult and administrative divi- 


sions. 
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There are 1,017 townships in Indiana. In some cases two 
or more townships are organized into a “district” for local 
Sunday school purposes. Sixty-eight counties reported 757 
townships or districts. Of this number, 570, or 74.2 per cent., 
were organized for Sunday school activities. The following 
table shows the distribution of townships according to the 
number in the county and the number organized for Sunday 
school work (Table CLIII): 


TABLE CLIII— DISTRIBUTIONS OF TOWNSHIPS ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER OF TOWNSHIPS IN THE COUNTIES 
AND THE NUMBER OF TOWNSHIPS ORGAN- 

IZED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 


Number of Total 
Counties Number 
with of Town- Number of 
Number Numberof  shipsin These 
of Town- Townships Counties Townships Number of Per Cent. 


ships or Indi- Indi- Organized Townships 0 
Districtsina cated on cated on LOPES Not Whole 
County the Left the Left Activities Organized Organized 

4 2 8 Co) 8 ) 

5 3 15 10 5 66 

6 3 18 10 8 56 

7 2 14 13 I 93 

8 I 8 8 (0) 100 

9 9 81 81 (0) 100 
10 10 100 70 21 79 
II 8 88 65 23 74 
12 6 72 56 16 78 
13 10 130 90 40 69 
14 6 84 52 32 62 
I5 2 30 Pi 9 70 
16 I 16 16 (0) 100 
Gf I 17 15 2 88 
18 I 18 II 7 61 
19 2 38 23 15 60 
20 I 20 20 ro) 100 


(One county reported eight organized townships but did not report 
the number of townships in the county.) 


Sixty-one counties reported 3,720 township or district 
officers. The distribution of officers ranges from eight in a 
county of nine townships to 180 in a county of 20 townships 
or districts. Four hundred eighty-three out of the 578 organ- 
ized townships made reports to the county secretary in 1920. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION OF ORGANIZATION SCHEME 


The accompanying diagram (Chart LXIV) will show the 
executive organization of the Indiana Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. The Executive Committee of the International Sun- 
day School Association, with its Board of Trustees and its 
General Secretary, constitutes the International overhead. 
The Indiana Sunday School Association consists of the Indi- 
ana Sunday School Convention, a Board of Directors, an 
Executive Committee, a Business Committee and a General 
Secretary. The personnel of the state overhead consists of 
sixteen volunteer officials and one full-time employed secre- 
tary. The county organization consists of the county conven- 
tion and an executive committee. The township organization 
consists of a township or district convention and an executive 
committee. 

This executive machinery, which is to carry an educational 
program, comprises the following officers if all units are organ- 
ized with a minimum quota. 


StatembP xecutives Committee scccicciisllsces as crs 16 members 
92 Township or district executives........... 646 + 
1,000 Township or district executive committee- 
anennCEStitmated)) i sects /aerarsiele.s cictercic csisic.e.es-¢ 7,000 ce 
AOt allies c sio's ko eiacasis anise aes s alee oes 7,062 v 


In practical operation, the number of officers, as the state is 
now organized, would greatly exceed this number. 

For the direction of these 1,092 organizations with nearly 
eight thousand officials, the state employs one general secre- 
tary, with no field assistants, for organization purposes. The 
fact that about 75 per cent. of the counties have each an 
active organization, and that 74.2 per cent. of the townships 
in the organized counties have active organizations, is a tribute 
to the simplicity of the organization and the devotion of the 
voluntary leadership which has been enlisted in this service. 
About 56 per cent. of the state of Indiana is organized under 
voluntary leadership for cooperative Sunday school work, after 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE 
CoM MITTEE IN 1920 


| BOARD OF TRUSTEES | 
| GENERAL SECRETARY | 


InpIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CoNVENTION 


| BOARD OF DIRECTORS | 
| EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE | 


| BUSINESS COM MITTEE | 


GENERAL SECRETARY 


County CoNvENTION 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
PRES., SEC., TREAS., 
4 SUPERVISORS 


TowNSsHIP or District 
CoNVENTION 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
PRES., SEC., TREAS., 
4 SUPERVISORS 


Tue SCHOOL IN THE 


Loca, CHuRCcH 


Cuart LXIV—ExecuTIvE ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIANA 
Sunpay ScHoot ASSocIATION. 
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fifty-seven years of State Sunday School Association history. 
There is a revelation of both the strength and the weakness of 
the system in the fact that sixty-one counties reported 620 
county officers and 3,720 township officers when, in addition to 
the State Secretary, but one full-time and two part-time county 
secretaries are employed in the entire state. It reveals the 
sacrificial devotion of volunteer officers; it reveals also the 
great need of full time, trained executive secretaries for all 
counties, and a staff of organization specialists in the state 
office. 


II. Administrative and Supervisory Officers 
STATE OFFICERS 


The administrative officers of the Indiana Sunday School 
Association consist of a General Secretary, a staff of educa- 
tional supervisors and a central office force. 

The General Secretary is charged with the oversight and 
direction of the program of the association. This office has 
been filled during the entire history of the association by men 
who have ranked among the recognized leaders in State Sunday 
school work. The terms of office of five general secretaries 
span a period of twenty-eight years, as follows :—C. D. Meigs, 
1893 to 1900; John Carman, 1900 to 1902; E. W. Halpenny, 
1902 to 1909; George N. Burnie, 1909 to 1919; E. T. Albert- 
son, 1919 to the present time. This record of continuity of 
service, added to the fact that during the past twenty-five years 
but three men have served the association as president, indi- 
cates a long term of uninterrupted service which should have 
favorably influenced the religious education work of the state. 

The present General Secretary, Mr. E. T. Albertson, has 
come up from the ranks through a series of well deserved 
promotions. He served the Indiana Sunday School Associa- 
tion as Young People’s and Teacher-Training Secretary for 
two and one-half years; for five years he served as General 
Secretary of the Colorado Sunday School Association, From 
Colorado, he was recalled to the general secretaryship of 
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Indiana. The work of Mr. Albertson and his staff consists of 
the following groups of duties :— 


(1) General promotion of a program of religious educa- 
tion throughout the state. 

(2) Establishing and maintaining county, city and town- 
ship affiliated Sunday school associations as track- 
age over which the educational program may be 
carried. 

(3) Promotion of educational ideals through affiliated 
Sunday school associations. 


The General Secretary and all of his staff must be concerned 
at all times with both trackage and cargo. 

It is self-evident that a large part of the time and energy 
of the state staff must be given to the maintenance of the 
thousands of affiliated organizations, most of which are in 
charge of untrained, voluntary officers. The rapid turn-over 
in the officiary of the county associations alone presents admin- 
istrative problems which deserve the entire time of a much 
larger staff than the Indiana Sunday School Association has 
every employed, to say nothing of the educational demands on 
the state staff. 

The present staff of the general secretary consists of four 
divisional secretaries; namely, Children’s Division Superin- 
tendent, Young People’s Division Superintendent, Adult Divi- 
sion Superintendent and Administration Division Superintend- 
ent. These four superintendents undertake to promote the 
work of the four divisions of the Sunday school through the 
use of supervisory machinery which they establish in county 
and township Sunday school associations, and through general 
promotion agencies. The Children’s and Young People’s Divi- 
sion Superintendents are full-time salaried employees of the 
State Sunday School Association. The other two superintend- 
ents are volunteer workers who give to the work of their divi- 
sions what time they can spare from busy business and pro- 
fessional lives. ; 

The Children’s Division has had a salaried superintendent 
for fifteen years. Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin and Miss Hazel 
Lewis, who have attained national leadership in this field, laid 
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the foundations of the children’s division work in Indiana, 
The terms of office of children’s division superintendents have 
been as follows: Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin, 1906 to 1909; 
Miss Hazel Lewis, 1910 to 1912; Miss Emma Lemon, 1913 
to 1920; Miss Nellie C. Young, since the spring of 1921. 
Miss Young is a college graduate and an experienced public 
school teacher. Her professional training for children’s divi- 
sion work was received at the summer institutes at Bethany 
Park, Indiana, and at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

The Young People’s Division is of more recent origin 
than the Children’s Division. It has been supervised by volun- 
tary directors for most of its existence; for several years it 
was joined with missionary education or teacher-training. 
This voluntary leadership has helped to train some of the 
influential Sunday school leaders of the state, among them 
being E. T. Albertson, now General Secretary, and Theodore 
Mayer, now secretary of the Board of Sunday School of the 
Evangelical Synod of North America. During recent years, 
this division has been under the charge of a full-time, salaried 
superintendent. The present superintendent, Rev. Wayne G. 
Miller, has had three years’ college training, and successful 
pastorial and Young Men’s Christian Association experience. 
His special training for young people’s work was secured in 
the International Training School at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

Previous to the present form of organization, with its four 
divisions, there were various departments with more or less 
influence, such as: home department, missionary education 
department, temperance department, teacher-training depart- 
ment, and publicity department. The report of the superin- 
tendent of the publicity department for the year ending in 
June, 1915, shows the tendency of state departments to repro- 
duce themselves through the affiliated county and township 
organizations. The report says: ‘‘Another purpose sought 
is the organization of a department of publicity in each county 
association which would establish in at least one newspaper in 
the county seat, a column or department for Sunday school 
news. A county superintendent of publicity should be named.” 
(Program of Fifty-first Annual Sunday School Association, 


p. 20.) 
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The divisional organizations are carried down through the 
counties and townships and each divisional superintendent is 
responsible for the creation and maintenance of this divi- 
sional machinery as well as for the promotion of a divisional 
program. The demands of this machinery on the general 
secretary and the division superintendents is well illustrated 
by: the following extract from the report of the General 
Secretary for 1912. “During the year, Miss Lewis (the 
Children’s Division Superintendent) made the following rec- 
crd: County conventions, 54; township conventions, 8; 
institutes, II; committees, 11; special meetings, 13; Sunday 
schools visited, 11; public schools visited, 1; number of 
places reached, 91; number of sessions attended, 221; number 
of addresses given, 219; other conferences, 43; miles traveled, 
10,927. My record is: county conventions, 63; township 
conventions, 17; institutes, 3; committee meetings, 4; special 
meetings, 6; Sunday schools visited, 25; other meetings, 4; 
number of places reached, 101; number of sessions attended, 
265 ; number of addresses given, 229; round table conferences, 
72; other conferences, 67; miles traveled, 10,563.” (Program 
Forty-Eighth Annual Convention, p. 16.) With the present 
schedule of the employed officers of the state association, each 
secretary or superintendent will be able to visit each county in 
the state once in three years. This schedule leaves scant time 
for necessary office work or for productive educational work on 
the part of the educational staff of the Indiana Sunday School 
Association. 


COUNTY OFFICERS 


In nearly all cases the executive and supervisory work of 
the county Sunday school associations is under the direction 
of voluntary local leaders. One county reports a full-time 
secretary at an annual salary of $1,040; one county reports a 
part-time secretary at $100 per annum, and another county 
reports a part-time secretary at $25 per annum. The re- 
mainder report no salaried officers. 
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The accompanying table shows the days of service ren- 
dered in the year 1920 by the non-salaried county officers in 
sixty-seven Indiana counties: 


TABLE CLIV—NUMBER OF DAYS OF SERVICE GIVEN 
DURING 1920 BY CERTAIN NON-SALARIED COUNTY 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Number 
Number of 
Number of Counties 
of Number Days Counties Not 
Counties of Per Report- Report- 
TITLES OF Not Counties Annum ingon ing on 
Non-SALARIED Reporting Reporting Given Daysof Days of 
OFFICERS Officer Officer byThis Service Service 
at Left at Left Officer Given Given 
President ace..qecsioes 6s (a) 67 629 26 4I 
Vice-President ........ 4 63 137 14 53 
Secretary.9 vn see ceino oe I 66 778 25 42 
Chairman Executive 
Committee. ..0....2.e 36 31 135 4 63 
MITPEASUTE I eet els. sites 30 37 320 8 590 
Superintendent of 
Teacher-Training’... 17 50 108 15 52 
Superintendent of 
Young People’s Divi- 
SlOMme re eee ees 5 62 158 14 53 
Superintendent of 
Children’s Division. . 4 63 253 6 61 
Superintendent of 
Adult Division*..... 4 63 217 13 54 
Superintendent of 
Administrative Divi- 
Sloe vannunaSomure 10 57 116 14 53 
Superintendent of 
Home Department ®. . 25 42 42 7 60 
Superintendent of 
Temperance *........ 29 38 63 10 57 
Superintendent of 
IMIISSIONS sepeee ieee aietee 28 39 47 8 50 


(Table based on data from 61 of 70 counties reporting.) 


1In 29 cases the secretary and treasurer are merged in one office. 

2In 6 cases Teacher-Training, Temperance and Missions were merged under 
“Educational.” 

8In 5 cases Adult, Home Department, Temperance and Missions were merged. 
In 2 cases Home Department, Temperance and Missions were merged. Forty-four 
counties reported 1,622 Sunday schools visited by county officers and superintendents 
in 1920. 


For several years an effort has been made to merge all 
supervisory activities into four departments; namely Chil- 
dren’s, Young People’s, Adult, and Administrative. The 
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children’s division and the young people’s division have been 
most actively promoted from the state and international offices. 
The adult and administrative divisions have been under volun- 
tary leadership, and consequently these divisions have not been 


TABLE CLV—LENGTH OF SERVICE IN MONTHS OF 36 
INDIANA COUNTY YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


Number Superintendents 
of Months Serving Months 
Service Indicated 
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STATISTICAL MEASURES 


Total months of service rendered by superintendents.. 549 
Average length of service rendered..............eee0- 15 
Median length of service rendered............0e+se00- 12 


(Table based on data from 100 per cent. of 36 counties reporting.) 


promoted with the same vigor as have the other divisions 
which have had the adyantage of full-time salaried superin- 
tendents in the state office. It has seemed desirable to make a 
study of the type of leadership which could be recruited for 
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voluntary service in the counties by division specialists in the 
state office. Accordingly, a special study has been made of 
the county young people’s division superintendents and the 
county children’s division superintendents. 


TABLE CLVI— PRESENT AGE OF 36 INDIANA COUNTY 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
AGE WHEN THE INDIVIDUAL ASSUMED 
THE PRESENT OFFICE 


MALE FEMALE 
NUMBER OF CASES OF NUMBER OF CASES OF 
THE AGES INDICATED THE AGES INDICATED 
On Assuming On Assuming 
AGE IN YEARS Office  AtPresent Office  AtPresent 
TE COMIORVEATS<ecrart ee ae I o I (0) 
ig) og) Fe hes ee Te A 
peer ae : ; 2 2 
Oman sdee hee Coch pects: 4 4 4 3 
SS OOe ata atest 2 4 2 3 
“ “ce 
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(Table based on data from 100 per cent. of 36 counties reporting.) 


County YOUNG PEOPLE’s DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


Number and Length of Service: From a list of 81 names 
of county young people’s division superintendents, furnished 
by the Indiana Sunday School Association, responses could be 
secured from only 36, or 44.4 per cent. Some were not aware 
that they had been appointed to this office; others were not 
taking their appointment seriously. Of the 36 superintendents 
returning question-schedules, 11 had been in service six months 
or less time; 5 had served from 7 to 11 months; 4 had served 
one year; 6 had’served from 13 to 18 months; 2 had served 
two years; 4, two and one-half years; 2, three years; and 2, 
three and one-half years. Twenty, or 55.5 per cent., had 
served one year or less; 8, or 22.2 per cent., had served more 
than two years. Eighteen superintendents reported that their 
predecessors served an average of 1.3 years each. It is clear 
that the annual mortality of county young people’s division 
superintendents is very high, Table CLV shows the median 
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length of service to be one year; i.e., there is a complete “turn- 
over” every twelve months. 

Sex, Age, Marital State, Race, Nativity, Salary, and Occu- 
pation: Twenty of the thirty-six superintendents are male, 
and sixteen are female. Table CLVI shows that the ages of 
the largest group of men fall between 25 and 29 years; and 
the present ages of the largest group of women fall between 
30 and 39 years. Eleven males and eleven females are mar- 
ried; nine males and five females are single. Fifteen super- 
intendents report a total of 31 children in their families. All 
of the thirty-six superintendents belong to the white race; all 
were born in the United States; all serve the County Sunday 
School Association without salary. Two were reared in the 
village; five, in the city; twenty-four, in the country; one, in 
village and city; one, in city and country, and three, in village 
and country. Thirty-five superintendents list their occupations 
as follows: Agricultural, 11; trade, 1; public service, 1; pro- 
fessional, 9; clerical, 4; housewife, 9. Twenty-three super- 
intendents report a median yearly income of $1,100, which is 
$374.40 below the median income of the Sunday school 
teachers whom they supervise. 

Social and Educational Background: The general educa- 
tion of thirty fathers and thirty-three mothers of young 
people’s division superintendents was as follows: 70 per cent. 
of the fathers and 69.7 per cent. of the mothers had received 
eight years or less of schooling; 10 per cent. of the fathers 
and 6 per cent. of the mothers attended high school but did 
not graduate; 3.3 per cent. of the fathers and 9 per cent. of 
the mothers were graduated from high school; 13.3 per cent. 
of the fathers and 12.1 per cent. of the mothers attended 
college, but did not graduate; 3.3 per cent. of the fathers and 
3 per cent. of the mothers were graduated from college. 

The following tables will show that the county young 
people’s division superintendents have come, for the most part, 
from Indiana farm homes with very modest incomes. (Tables 
CLVII and CLVIII.) 

Education, Professional Training and Teaching Experi- 
ence: Nearly two-thirds of the Indiana young people’s divi- 
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sion superintendents have never attended an institution of 
higher learning. One-eighth (12.5 per cent.) have had eight 
years of schooling or less; about one-fourth (28.1 per cent.) 
have finished nine or ten grades; one-fourth (25 per cent.) 


TABLE CLVII— ANNUAL INCOME OF FATHERS OF TWENTY- 
ONE INDIANA COUNTY YOUNG PEOPLE’S DIVI- 
SION SUPERINTENDENTS 


Father's Income Number of Cases 
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have finished eleven or twelve grades; a little more than one- 
sixth (15.6 per cent.) have attended college but have not 
graduated; and about one-sixth (18.7 per cent.) have been 
graduated from college. The median years of schooling is 
12.1. In other words, there are as many country young peo- 


TABLE CLVIII— OCCUPATION OF THE FATHERS OF THIRTY- 
SIX INDIANA COUNTY YOUNG PEOPLE’S DIVISION 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
Father’s Occupation Number of Cases 
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ple’s division superintendents who are high school graduates 
as there are who are not high school graduates. (See Table 
CEILX)) 

Only 14 of the 36 superintendents have taken courses in 
either theory of teaching, educational psychology, school man- 
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agement, or history of education, in high school, normal school 
or college. Only five have taken courses in all four subjects. 
Eleven of the thirty-six report courses in institutions of higher 
learning in the field of religion, as follows: Biblical history, 
7; Biblical literature, 6; missions, 3; religious education, 4; 
church history, 2. Only one superintendent has taken all five 
of these courses. 


TABLE CLIX— YEARS OF GENERAL EDUCATION OF 32 
INDIANA COUNTY YOUNG PEOPLE’S DIVISION 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
Number of 
Superintendents 
Who Have Had 
the Number of 
Years Schooling 
Number of Years Indicated 
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(Table based on data from 32 of 36 counties reporting.) 


The professional training of young people’s division super- 
intendents, in schools other than institutions of higher learn- 
ing, has been even more meager than in the more advanced 
courses. Only one reports attendance upon a School of 
Principles and Methods. Eleven have pursued teacher-training 
courses in local churches, with an attendance varying from ten 
to forty weeks, with an average of twenty-two weeks. Only 
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two had graduated. None had attended a community training 
school; two had attended summer conferences at Winona 
Lake. The special preparation of these superintendents for 
the specific work of supervising young people’s work in the 
county has been as follows: Four have attended the Inter- 
national Sunday School Training School at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. Seven report attendance upon county council 
meetings. Thirty-four have attended a total of 114 county 
conventions. Thirteen have attended state worker’s confer- 
ences from one to six times. Seventeen have attended state 
Sunday school conventions. Fifteen have attended county 
young people’s division institutes from one to nine times. 
Thirty of the thirty-six superintendents have taught in Sunday 
school; thirteen in the public day-school, and one in normal 
school. Sixteen say they use a public library frequently and 
sixteen say they do not make frequent use of a public library. 
Twenty-eight reported that they had read a total of 407 books 
during the year, 1920. The total number of books in the 
libraries of twenty-nine superintendents was 3,416. 

The Indiana young people’s division superintendent is 
selected from the faithful Sunday school teachers of average 
ability who attend the county conventions and manifest an 
interest in young people’s work in the local church. Profes- 
sional training and specific preparation for their work is lim- 
ited to infrequent attendance upon county or state conferences. 

Supervisory Activities: Twenty-eight of the thirty-six 
superintendents are Sunday school teachers whose duties will 
not permit them to give much time to the actual supervision 
of young people’s departments on Sunday. Out of a possible 
1,664 visits, thirty-two superintendents report a total of 117 
visits during the 52 Sundays of 1920. Three superintendents 
say they gave no time to the work of their office; eleven report 
from six to thirty-six days, with an average of nearly 18 days 
each year to this work. Twenty-two omitted this question. 
Ten superintendents held no institutes during 1920; seven 
held 13 institutes with a total attendance of 646; two held six 
institutes but their enrollment is not reported. 
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What do young people’s division superintendents do when 
they visit schools in their counties? The following table will 
answer this question: (See Table CLX.) 


TABLE CLX — WHAT 25 COUNTY YOUNG PEOPLE’S DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND 27 COUNTY CHILDREN’S 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS DO WHEN 
THEY VISIT SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


25 County YounG 27 County CuIL- 
PEopLe’s DIVISIONS DREN’S DIVISIONS 


Number of Number of 
Superintend- Superintend- 
ents Numberof ents Number of 
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Of eight superintendents who report the time spent in 
visiting each school, four remained 60 minutes; the other four 
remained 30, 25, 20 and 15 minutes respectively. Six super- 
intendents remained with the teachers and officers after the 
school session for conferences of the following duration: 
2, no time; the remaining four, 10, 15, 20, and 30 minutes 
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respectively. Three superintendents report six camp confer- 
ences for Older Boys; and three report an equal number of 
camp conferences for Older Girls. Five superintendents report 
eighteen townships meeting the young people’s division stand- 
ard; and seven report 82 local schools meeting the local school 
standard for the young people’ s division, 

The cost of supervision is one way to measure its amount 
and quality. Of the twenty counties replying to this inquiry, 
fourteen did not spend any money for young people’s work last 
year and six report a total expense of $297. 


CouNTY CHILDREN’S DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


Number and Length of Service: From a list of 83 county 
children’s division superintendents, information was received 
from thirty-six. Some could not be located, some had removed 
from the state, some did not know they had been elected to this 
office, and others had received notice of their appointment and 
declined to accept the position. Those who responded with 


TABLE CLXI— THE LENGTH OF SERVICE IN MONTHS OF 36 
INDIANA COUNTY CHILDREN’S DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


SUPERINTENDENTS REPORTING THE 
LenctH OF SERVICE INDICATED 
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(Table based on data from 100 per cent. of 36 counties reporting.) 
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information, without doubt, represent the great majority of 
the active children’s division superintendents in the counties of 
Indiana. The presence of a full-time state children’s division 
superintendent for the past fifteen years does not seem to have 
given the state a very large or permanent group of county 
children’s division superintendents. The mortality of county 
children’s division superintendents has been less than that of 
the county young people’s division superintendents. Twenty- 
four persons who preceded the present incumbents in twenty- 
four counties had served an average of two years each. Of the 
present thirty-six superintendents reporting, 28.7 per cent. 
have served one year or less; 27.8 per cent. have served - 
between one and two years; 17.6 per cent. have served between 
two and three years; and 25.1 per cent. have served from 
three to twelve and one-half years. At this rate, there would 
be practically a complete turnover every eighteen months. 
(See Table CLXI.) 

Sex, Age, Marital State, Race, Nativity, Salary and Occu- 
pation: There was but one man among the thirty-six chil- 
dren’s division superintendents reporting; 86.1 per cent. are 
above thirty years of age, and 36.1 per cent. are between 
forty-five and sixty years of age. The median age is 39 years 
and six months. That is, there are as many county children’s 
division superintendents who are below 39.5 years of age as 
there are county children’s division superintendents who are 
above that age. Nine superintendents are single and twenty- 
seven are married; nineteen of the married superintendents 
report a total of forty-seven children in their families, and 
four report no children; all belong to the white race, all were 
born in the United States; all serve the county associations 
without salary. Thirty-four superintendents report their occu- 
pations as follows: Agriculture, 3; trade, 3; professional, 6; 
clerical, 1; student, 1; home-maker, 20. Fifteen superin- 
tendents reported incomes varying from $800 to $7,000, with 
a median of $1,400. Three housewives reported incomes of 
from $100 to $200 each in addition to the husband’s income. 

Social and Educational Backgrounds: Twenty-one of the 
thirty-six superintendents were reared in the country; seven, in 
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the village; three, in the city; one, in the village and country; 
three in city and country, and one in city, village and country. 
These superintendents come, for the most part, from farm 
homes. Twenty-four out of thirty-four gave agriculture as 
their fathers’ occupations. The income of the fathers of these 


TABLE CLXII—INDIANA COUNTY CHILDREN’S DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENTS DISTRIBUTED WITH REFERENCE 
TO YEARS OF GENERAL EDUCATION OF 31 
FATHERS AND 30 MOTHERS OF INDIANA 
COUNTY CHILDREN’S DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


SUPERINTENDENTS SUPERINTENDENTS 
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(Table based on returns from 36 county children’s division superin- 
tendents. ) 


officers, as reported by sixteen superintendents, varies from 
$800 to $12,000; with about 50 per cent. $1,000 and below, 
‘and about 50 per cent. with an income above $1,000, Ninety- 
three per cent. of the fathers and 73 per cent. of the mothers 
have an eighth-grade education or less. (See Table CLXII.) 

Education, Professional Training and Teaching Experi- 
ence: The general education of the children’s division super- 
intendents is much higher than that of their parents. The 
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thirty-four persons reporting on this question received the 
following degrees of general education: eighth grade and 
below, 8.8 per cent.; from the ninth grade to the eleventh 
grade, 20.3 per cent.; high school graduation, 32.3 per cent.; 
three years of college work, 34.8 per cent.; college graduation, 
2.9 per cent. The median is 12.4 years and the mode or 
largest single group is 12 years. 

The professional training of these superintendents re- 
ceived in high school, normal school or colleges, as reported 
by twenty-one persons, has included the following courses: 
theory of teaching, 19 persons; educational psychology, 17 
persons; school management, 16 persons; history of education, 
I5 persons, Twenty-seven out of thirty-six persons omitted 
the question concerning courses in Biblical history and litera- 
ture, etc. Four had taken Biblical history; seven, Biblical 
literature; six, missions; three, religious education; and five, 
church history. Seventeen have held public school teachers’ 
certificates. 

Only three of the thirty-six superintendents are reported 
as members of the International Children’s Division Reading 
Circle; 29 report definitely that they are not members. Two 
superintendents have never attended a county Sunday school 
convention; 27 have attended a total of 101 county conven- 
tions. Eight have never attended a state Sunday school 
convention; 24 have attended a total of 74 state conventions. 
Three superintendents have never attended a county council 
meeting; twenty-nine have reported a total of 191 meetings; 
14 have not attended a state worker’s conference, and 15 have 
attended a total of 25 such conferences. One-third have never 
attended a county children’s division institute; 9 have attended 
43 such institutes. Twenty-four superintendents report an 
average of five hours a week spent in religious study; 29 say 
they make frequent use of public libraries; 25 read a total of 
442 books during the year, 1920; 27 report a total of 5.804 
volumes in their private libraries. 

Supervisory Activities: Each of the thirty-six county 
children’s division superintendents reporting is responsible for 
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the supervision of sixty-three Sunday schools in ten townships 
or districts. For this service, they have the assistance of town- 
ship children’s division superintendents. In what ways and to 
what extent do these county supervisors actually supervise? 
The following paragraphs are the answer to this inquiry: 
Two-thirds of the 36 superintendents omit the question as 
to the amount of time given to the work of their office; one 


TABLE CLXIII— WHAT 35 TOWNSHIP YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS AND 53 TOWNSHIP 
CHILDREN’S DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS DO 
WHEN THEY VISIT SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
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does not give any time, and eleven give a total of 333 days to 
this service. Seventeen do not say how much money was 
expended during the year for the prosecution of their work, 
six spent no money, and thirteen counties spent a total of $257 
on their children’s divisions during the year. 

Eleven counties held no county children’s division insti- 
tutes in 1920; seventeen counties held 23 such institutes with 
a total attendance of 593 persons. Ten of the 36 counties did 
not observe children’s week; seven omitted the question; and 
19 reported children’s week observance by 247 schools. Over 
half of the county superintendents omitted the question regard- 
ing the number of townships and schools meeting the recog- 
nized standards; eight reported that there were no townships 
in their counties meeting the township standards; eight re- 
ported a total of 53 townships which have met the standards. 
Five reported that there were no schools in their counties meet- 
ing the approved local school standards and twelve counties 
report a total of 158 schools which do meet the standards. 
Twenty-nine of the thirty-six county superintendents are either 
officers or teachers in local Sunday schools which require their 
presence on Sundays. This explains the fact that the 19 
superintendents who have visited schools have only made 102 
visits to Sunday schools in 52 weeks. 

Table CLXIII shows that these official visits are given 
over largely to promoting county and township conventions 
and the general ideals of the children’s division for local 
schools. These visits usually consume the entire Sunday 
session of the school. Brief conferences are held following 
the school sessions. Six superintendents report that from 
5 per cent. to seventy-five per cent. of their conferences are 
given to promoting county programs. 

The Indiana children’s division superintendents come from 
average country homes. They have had, on an average, from 
ten to twelve years of schooling; many of them have taught 
in the public schools and their professional training is limited 
to that received while preparing for public school work. They 
are earnest and consecrated workers in the church and Sunday 
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school. They give to their work just such time as they can 
take from lives already overcrowded with other duties. Their 
training for supervisory work has been almost entirely neg- 
lected; and the actual amount of supervision attempted by 
them is relatively too small to be considered as a factor in the 
work of local Sunday schools. They render their largest 
service as promoters of conference and convention programs, 
not as supervisors. 


TOWNSHIP AND DISTRICT OFFICERS 


Each township, or group of townships known as a district 
when organized into a unit of the Indiana Sunday School 
Association system, has a president, vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer and an executive committee. These officers are 
charged with the business of the township Sunday school 
associations. They are non-salaried, local Sunday school 
workers who are devoted to the cause of religious education. 
The present plan of organization, as has been previously 
pointed out, provides for four township divisional superin- 
tendents who, with the convention officers, constitute the town- 
ship executive committee. These four supervisory officers 
(children’s, young people’s, adult and administration divisions ) 
have direct contact with the local Sunday schools, and for this 
reason, they are directly responsible (1) for carrying to the 
local school the ideas and plans of the International Sunday 
School Association and (2) for stimulating local initiative 
and developing local leadership. 

Because the state has had, for many years, paid leadership 
for the children’s and young people’s divisions, an inquiry has 
been made into the present status of township children’s and 
young people’s division work. The results of this investiga- 
tion are given in this section. 


TowNsHIP YOUNG PEOPLE’s DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS: 


From a list of 304 township young people’s division super- 
intendents, only 65 replied to urgent and repeated requests for 
information. Many could not be located at the addresses 
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given; others had removed from the county; others had just 
been appointed to office and had no information because no 
records were available from their predecessor’s work; still 
others were not sufficiently interested to fill out a question 
schedule. ‘Life is too short!’’ wrote one such officer, as an 
excuse for returning no information. Another wrote: “It 
seems a mistake to appoint me as young people’s division 
superintendent as my work has been among little tots and 
seems likely to continue so.” Another wrote: “Dear Sir, I 
thought I let you know that I am superintendent of no Sunday 
school, the Sunday school we have out here it fail, yours 
truly.” A score or more of such letters were received. The 
sixty-five superintendents who did provide information un- 
doubtedly represent not only the best, but also the major part 
of the special work which is being done by township young 
people’s division superintendents. 

Number and Term of Service: It is not possible to make 
a correct estimate of the number of township young people’s 
division superintendents. Out of a possible 1,017, if all 
counties and districts were supplied, there had been 304 names 
reported to the state Sunday school office. Of this number, 
information could be secured from only 65. Of the sixty-five 
officers furnishing data, 36 failed to say how long their 
predecessors had held office; 8 said they had had no predeces- 
sors; and 2 reported an average term of office for their 
predecessors as 1.3 years. Sixty-two of the 65 officers re- 
ported their own term of office as follows: 30, or 48.3 per 
cent., had served one year or less; 24, or 36.7 per cent., had 
served from one to two years; 8, or 13 per cent., had served 
from three to eight and one-half years. Thirteen months is 
the median term of service. 

Sex, Age, Marital State, Race, Nativity, Salary, and 
Occupation: Sixty-three township young people’s superin- 
tendents give their age as follows: 1 between 15 and 19 
years; 11 between 20 and 24 years; 13 between 25 and 29 
years; 10 between 30 and 34 years; 8 between 35 and 39 
years; and 20 between 40 and 75 years. The median:is 31 
years and six months. Women outnumber the men in this 
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office just two-to-one. Thirty-five are married and 28 single. 
Twenty-three of the married superintendents report a total of 
62 children in their families. All belong to the white race; all 
are American-born and all serve their townships without sal- 
ary. Forty-six per cent. are homekeepers; 27 per cent. are 
farmers ; and 14.3 per cent. are engaged in professional service. 

Social and Educational Background: Only thirty-one 
superintendents report the amount of their incomes. Of these, 
16 receive $1,000 or less; 10 receive between $1,000 and 
$2,000, and 5 receive between $2,000 and $4,000. This is 
substantially the same income as their fathers received. The 
median income for township young people’s division super- 
intendents is $1,100; of their fathers, $1,150. Forty-nine of 
the 64 superintendents reporting on the question of father’s 
occupation came from farm homes; 69.8 per cent. of the 
fathers and 73.9 per cent. of the mothers of 53 officers report- 
ing had eight years of schooling or less; 9.4 per cent. of the 
fathers and 15 per cent. of the mothers had from one to three 
years of high school work; 5.6 per cent. of the fathers and 
3.8 per cent. of the mothers graduated from high school. 7.5 
per cent. of the fathers and 7.5 per cent. of the mothers 
attended college from one to three years and 7.5 per cent. of 
the fathers and none of the mothers graduated from college. 
The median years of schooling for both fathers and mothers 
is 8.5. 

Education, Professional Training and Teaching Experi- 
ence: Of 61 superintendents reporting, 16 were high school 
graduates and 5 were college graduates. The median years of 
schooling was I2 years. One-fourth had less than 9.1 years of 
schooling and one-fourth had more than 12.9 years of school- 
ing. Twenty-four of the 65 officers had pursued courses in one 
or more of the following subjects in high school, normal school 
or college: theory of teaching, 19; educational psychology, 24; 
school management, 14; history of education, 9. Only 14 
reported courses in any of the following subjects: Bible 
history, 10; Bible literature, 7; missions, 4; religious educa- 
tion, 3; church history, 3. 

Eighteen out of 54 superintendents have never attended 
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county council meetings, 36 have attended a total of 93 such 
meetings. Eight have never attended a county Sunday school 
convention; 50 have attended a total of 144 such conventions. 
Thirteen have attended a state workers’ conference, and 31 
have attended one or more state Sunday school conventions. 
Twenty-one have not attended a county young people’s division 
institute; 29 have attended a total of 36 such institutes. 

Supervisory Activities: Sixty-four counties report an 
average of five schools in each township. How much and 
what kind of supervision does each township young people’s 
superintendent give to the five schools under his jurisdiction? 
The following statement will answer this question. (See 
Table CLXIII.) 

Twenty-one out of 57 superintendents did not visit a single 
school during 1920; only 33 made more than one visit to the 
same school during the year. Fifty-one out of 53 township 
young people’s division superintendents were at the same time 
teachers or officers in local Sunday schools; and, hence, it was 
difficult for them to visit other schools on Sunday. Twenty- 
five superintendents gave a total of 103 days of service to the 
Sunday schools of the township during the year. Thirty-four 
held no institute for their township workers; 14 held 17 such 
institutes with a total attendance of 217 such workers. Only 
seven reported any expenditure for township young people’s 
work. These seven townships expended a total of $246. 
Five township older boy’s conferences, and six township older 
girl’s conferences were reported. One joint conference with 
an attendance of 25 was held. 


TOWNSHIP AND DIstTRICT CHILDREN’S DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Number and Term of Service: Out of a possible 1,017 
township children’s division superintendents, only 271 names 
were available in the state office. Of this number, 100 re- 
turned question schedules. It is not possible to state with 
accuracy the number of township children’s division super- 
intendents who are in office at any particular time, because of 
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(1) the rapid turnover in the personnel, and (2) the loose 
system of supervision which leaves, in many cases, no contact 
between the township superintendent and either the county or 
state office. Here is a letter from a county children’s division 
superintendent: “This is very poorly filled out. I told the 
committee when I was appointed children’s division superin- 
tendent I could not care for the work. Am a widow with two 
children. Invalid mother. Aged father to care for. Besides 
my personal business and local church work, I teach in Sunday 
school and act as church treasurer.”’ In such counties, town- 
ship officers are practically without supervision. This is by no 
means an exceptional case. 

Forty-four superintendents reported that their predecessors 
had served an average of one and one-half years. Of 93 
superintendents stating their term of service, 34 had served 
one year or less and 20 had served six months or less. There 
is a complete “turnover’’ practically every eighteen months. 

Sex, Age, Marital State, Race, Nativity, Salary and 
Occupation: Only three out of ninety-seven township chil- 
dren’s division superintendents reporting are men. The 
median age of 94 superintendents reporting was 38.6 years. 
One-fourth were under 29.8 years of age and one-fourth were 
over 46.7 years of age. Approximately, three out of every 
‘four of the 97 persons reporting were married. Forty-nine 
of the 73 married superintendents report a total of 125 
children. All are white, all are American born, and all serve 
the township Sunday school association without salary. Of 
97 reporting their occupation, 69, or 71 per cent., are home- 
makers; and 13, or 13.4 per cent., are farmers or farmer’s 
daughters. 

Social and Educational Background: ‘The median income 
of the fathers of twenty-eight superintendents was $1,000. 
Seventy-one, out of g1 reporting, come from farm homes. 
Eighty per cent. of the fathers and 86 per cent. of the mothers 
of the superintendents reporting on this subject had an eighth- 
grade education or less. The median years of schooling for 
fathers is 8; for mothers, 8.5. 
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Education, Professional Training and Teaching Experi- 
ence: The mode, or largest group of township children’s 
division superintendents have had eight years of schooling. 
The median is 10 years and 6 months; that is, there are as 


TABLE CLXIV—90 INDIANA TOWNSHIP CHILDREN’S DIVI- 
SION SUPERINTENDENTS DISTRIBUTED WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO NUMBER OF OFFICIAL VISITS MADE 
TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS UNDER THEIR 
JURISDICTION 


SUPERINTENDENTS WHO 
Report Havine 
VISITED THE SUNDAY 
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I visit 
“No visits” 
1.5 visits 


(Table based on data from 90 of 100 superintendents reporting.) 


many township children’s division superintendents with less 
than 10.5 years of schooling as there are with more than that 
amount of schooling. One-fourth of all the children’s division 
superintendents reported have less than 8.8 years of schooling, 
and one-fourth have more than 12.4 years of schooling. 
These statements are significant because these are the officers 
who come into direct contact with the teachers in local schools. 
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The median years of schooling of township children’s division 
superintendents is approximately two years less than that of 
county children’s division superintendents. Thirty-one out of 
100 reported the professional training in high school, normal 
school or college as follows: 26 had studied theory of teach- 
ing; 18, educational psychology; 18, school management; 15, 
history of education. Only 9 out of Ioo replied to the inquiry 
regarding their courses in religious subjects. These g dis- 
tributed their courses as follows: Eight had studied Biblical 
history; 5, Biblical literature; 4, missions; 4, religious educa- 
tion; 4, church history. Thirty out of 80 have held public 
school teachers’ certificates. Two reported attendance at a 
primary graded union; 8, schools of principles and methods; 
37, teachers’ training class in a local church; 7, community 
training class; I, community training school. Only Io report 
graduation from any of these schools. Fifty-two superintend- 
ents say that they read a total of 711 books during 1920; and 
62 say they have a total of 6,649 volumes in their private 
libraries. Forty-one out of 80 have never attended a county 
council meeting. Sixty-nine out of 87 have attended a total of 
277 county Sunday school conventions. Fifteen of the 76 
reporting have attended one or more state workers’ confer- 
ences; eighty per cent. have never attended such conferences. 
Forty-two have attended a total of 101 state Sunday school 
conventions. The median number of county conventions 
attended by each officer is 2. Eighty-nine report an average 
of 12 years’ experience as Sunday school teachers; 25 report 
an average of 4 years’ experience as public-school teachers. 
Supervisory Activities: Ninety-eight township children’s 
division superintendents report an average of seven schools 
to each township. Eighty-six out of 98 are so related to the 
work of some one local Sunday school that they find it 
difficult to visit other schools. Forty-three out of ninety did 
not visit any Sunday schools during 1920; forty-seven made 
a total of 139 visits during the year. (See Table CLXII.) 
Thirteen report that they have given no days to the work of 
their office during the year; and twenty report a total of 317 
days of service. Sixty-five out of 100 omitted the question 
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regarding finance. Of the thirty-five answering, 26 said they 
spent no money during the year, and g reported a grand total 
of $63, which is $7 a township per annum. Table CXLIII 
shows the things done by township children’s division super- 
intendents when they visit Sunday schools. The length of 
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each visit is usually sixty minutes, with a half-hour’s con- 
ference at the close of the session on township or local school 
problems. Thirty superintendents reported the observance of 
children’s week by 112 of the 201 schools in their townships. 
Fifteen out of 100 superintendents report eighteen township 
children’s division institutes with a total attendance of 137 
workers. Only three out of 97 superintendents were members 
of the International Children’s Division Reading Circle. 


III. The Supervisory System Evaluated 


The accompanying Chart LXV _ shows graphically the 
supervisory system of the Indiana Sunday School Association. 
There are four levels of supervision, viz: national, state, county 
and township. There are four areas of supervision, viz: 
children’s, young people’s, adult and administration divisions. 
The first level of supervision provides a program and a method 
which it hands down to the respective divisional superintend- 
ents connected with the state Sunday school association. It is 
not within the scope of the present study to analyze the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association’s method of supervision 
except as it affects the work of the Indiana Sunday School 
Association. 

The second level of supervision comprises four divisional 
supervisors who look to the International Sunday school 
Association for their program and to the Indiana Sunday 
School Association for their appointment and their salary. 
Salaried superintendents are employed for the children’s and 
young people’s divisions; voluntary leadership is secured for 
the adult and administration divisions. Only a few hundred 
dollars a year are available for the promotion budgets of these 
departments. Each of these state divisional superintendents 
is charged with three duties: (1) the promotion of the specific 
educational program for which his division is responsible, 
(2) the establishing of the special divisional organisation 
necessary to carry the special educational program of the divi- 
sion, and (3) sharing with the state Sunday school secretary 
the task of general administration, The task of maintaining 
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the county Sunday school machinery is so great that the 
divisional officers are forced to take a large part of their time 
for general administrative work. They become “line-men” 
whose duty it is to reéstablish communication when the ma- 
chinery is out of order. 

The third level of supervision comprises 368 county divi- 
sional superintendents who look to their respective state 
divisional superintendents for their programs and to the county 
Sunday school association for their appointments. When the 
county organization breaks down, this supervisory machinery 
becomes inoperative. It has been shown that the county 
supervisors are untrained, inexperienced, voluntary, local 
workers of average ability. They do the best they can; but the 
machinery goes to pieces in their hands. 

The fourth level of supervision comprises approximately 
four thousand township divisional superintendents. These 
officers have the greatest responsibility and the most difficult 
position in the entire system; for it is their duty to stimulate 
and direct the work of the teachers in the local schools. This, 
the most important link in the chain of supervision, is the 
weakest of them all. The township supervisors are busy 
Sunday school teachers, of average ability, whose Sundays are 
largely preempted by their own Sunday schools. They are 
inexperienced, untrained, voluntary workers. In their hands, 
the work of supervision becomes almost an unknown quantity. 

The supervisory system of the Indiana Sunday School 
Association breaks down almost completely at the third and 
fourth levels; and, consequently, very little of the ideals and 
educational content of the higher levels find their way into the 
local school through these channels. It exhausts the energy of 
the state suprvisors to keep the pipe-lines of communication in 
operation; and the foregoing analysis shows that most of the 
supervisory machinery is inoperative most of the time. 

But the trouble is not necessarily with the machinery, it is 
rather with (1) Inadequate state supervisory force; (2) In- 
adequate budgets to carry a strong and’ comprehensive educa- 
tional program; (3) Inadequate local leadership. The local 
Sunday schools of Indiana are suffering from the effects of 
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long-distance supervision, and from their failure to recognize 
that voluntary, local workers need immediate, constant and 
personal supervision by highly trained specialists. This means 
that local budgets should be secured to provide competent 
supervisors on the third and fourth levels of supervision. 

The instruments of supervision have been (1) the conven- 
tions, (2) the county councils, (3) efficiency institutes, (4) 
teacher-training schools and classes. An analysis of the fore- 
going data will show that the present finances and leadership 
are adequate to carry the convention system; but they break 
down when they undertake to operate agencies which require 
professional training, continuous service and adequate finance. 

High tribute is due to those who are heroically trying to 
operate an undermanned supervisory system; and praise is due 
to the system, as well. Indiana should man the machine with 
trained supervisors from the bottom up. It should not do less 
for the state Sunday school association; but it should do 
infinitely more for the teachers and officers in the local schools, 
especially through community cooperation in training and 
supervision. 
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THE INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION — ORGANS AND AGENCIES OF 
SUPERVISION AND PROMOTION 


I. Organs of Educational Promotion 


The organs for promoting the programs of the state, 
county, township and district Sunday school associations are: 
(a) conventions; (b) efficiency institutes; (c) county councils; 
and (d) divisional institutes. These four organs will be 
discussed in this section. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 


More than 500 Sunday school conventions are held annu- 
ally in Indiana by the state, county and township associations. 
These conventions are popular assemblies for the inspiration 
and training of volunteer workers and for the creating of a 
Sunday school conscience throughout the state. More than 
125,000 people attended a Sunday school convention in Indi- 
ana during the year ending June, 1920. 

THE INDIANA STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION: The 
Indiana Sunday School Association has held an annual con- 
vention without interruption for fifty-seven years. The 
conventions have grown in popularity and influence; the con- 
vention of 1921 enrolled 3,851 paid delegates. This is thought 
to be the largest convention of Sunday school workers that ever 
assembled on American soil. The registration for the state 
conventions for the past thirteen years, is as follows: 
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- Location Year Enrollment 
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The growth of the state convention is graphically set forth in 
the accompany diagram. (See Chart LXVI.) 

A careful examination of the programs for the past twenty- 
one years reveals many evidences that the conventions were 
used as agencies to introduce into the state the most modern 
methods of Sunday school work. In Igo1 and 1902, Mrs. 
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Cuart LXVI— Number or REGISTERED DELEGATES AT INDIANA STATE 
SuNnpDAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS FROM 1909 TO 1921, INCLUSIVE. 


Mary Mitchell and Mrs. M. S. Lamereaux were lecturing on 
child psychology, and Dr. H. M. Hamill on teacher-training. 
“A Normal Department in Every School” was a topic for 
discussion in 1902; “training in Christian service” and the 
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TABLE CLXV—NUMBER OF TIMES CERTAIN DESIGNATED 
TOPICS OCCUR ON THE PROGRAM OF INDIANA 
STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION — 
1go1-1921 INCLUSIVE 
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2 Only partial program available, 
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TABLE CLXV — Continued 
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public presentation of diplomas to graduates of “Our State 
Normal Courses” were prophetic features of 1903. “A 
“Demonstration Lesson’ for the junior department was a 
feature of 1914. 

In 1905 and 1906, Mrs. J. W. Barnes discussed ‘Graded 
Lessons and Lesson Construction’; in 1907, Prof. E. P. St. 
John lectured on “Graded Lessons,” “Story Telling,” “Early 
Adolescence,’ ‘‘Late Adolescence’; and a foot-note urges 
Sunday school teachers of the state to spend a year in a school 
of religious pedagogy. In 1908, “Manual Work in the Junior 
Department’ was demonstrated. 

Since 1911, the programs have been organized definitely 
around the major departments of work, i.e., children’s divi- 
sion; young people’s division; teacher-training ; county officers, 
etc. Rich programs have been provided in each department, 
conference periods have been held, and a general program of 
inspiration has welded the whole program into a unit. The 
printed programs have been beautifully constructed and well 
illustrated, and they frequently carry the printed reports of 
the officers and superintendents of departments or divisions. 
The programs for 1910 to 1914 show the response of the state 
to the teacher-training emphasis of that period. The program 
of 1911 recorded 994 teacher-training students in the state 
with 279 graduates; and the program of 1913 recorded 3,498 
from the “Advanced Course.” This report says that the 
teacher-training movement “has passed the first stages of 
enthusiasm’; and a later report records the passing of the 
supervision of teacher-training to denominational boards. In 
this same convention, there was announced a plan for inducing 
the denominational colleges of the state to offer regular credit 
courses for the training of Sunday school teachers. The pro- 
gram for 1915 records the passing of the days of “wild enthu- 
siasm’”’ in teacher-training; but reports the largest teacher- 
training enrollment in the history of the state, 5,431, with 
other students enrolled in the first community training school 
held in the state during the previous year. The program for 
IQI5 recognized the coming of Community Training Schools, 
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Bible Study Credit in Public Schools, and Departments of 
Religious Education in colleges. “The Sunday School as a 
Social Force” was discussed in 1911 by Dr. M. S. Littlefield, 
as was also the topic “Worship as a Factor in Sunday School 
Instruction.” The more recent programs have dealt with the 
use of pageantry and the fine arts in religious education, the 
technique of teaching, curricula building, supervision, effi- 
ciency tests, standards for the departments, etc., etc. It is clear 
from this listing of topics that the State Sunday School con- 
ventions of Indiana have been used to promote the most 
progressive ideas and methods. 

Table CLXV, on pages 510 and 511, shows the distri- 
bution of topics on the Indiana state convention programs for 
the past twenty-one years. The length of periods for the 
various topics was approximately the same. The longer and 
richer programs of recent years represent the influence of 
graded instruction and departmental organization on the state 
convention programs. 

County SunpAay ScHoot ConvenTIons: The county 
Sunday school conventions are the chief sources of interde- 
nominational Sunday school enthusiasm. The county officers 
are guided in the building of the county programs by sugges- 
tions from the state officers. The larger counties frequently 
secure the services of educational experts from beyond the 
county limits. Local talent is developed through actual par- 
ticipation in the activities of these annual county conventions. 
Many of the most active leaders in Sunday school work in the 
state owe their interest and development to these annual gath- 
erings of county Sunday school workers. 

About one-half of the county conventions in Indiana are 
“mass” conventions; the others are delegate conventions, with 
representatives from Sunday schools, townships or districts, or 
both. (See Table CLXVI.) These conventions are inspira- 
tional, educational, administrative and legislative in their pur- 
poses and functions. The reports of the county officers are 
heard and approved and plans are formulated for the ensuing 
year. In addition to stimulating the regular Sunday school 
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workers to more intelligent effort, these conventions, through 
their popular presentation of great problems to mass meetings 
of citizens, carry the Sunday school message to thousands of 
citizens who would otherwise remain ignorant of its message 
and its fundamental relation to our democratic institutions. 
Fifty-five county conventions, reported for 1920, reached 
11,646 delegates and, in addition, from two to three times as 
many citizens who were not registered delegates. 


TABLE CLXVI— THE TYPE OR “COMBINATION OF TYPES” 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS HELD 
IN 70 INDIANA COUNTIES 


County S. S. Ass'n 
Officers Reporting 
Type or Combination 
of Types Indicated 


“Mass Convention” only...........s-esseeeeeeeses 36 
“Mass Convention” and “Delegates from Churches 
ar Schools” ie. sicy csc co ene eee iste eres ele 10 


“Mass Convention,” “Delegates from Churches or 

Schools” and “Delegates from Districts or 

TowntsShipsie- oes cote eee eels retains eters 13 
“Mass Convention” and “Delegates from Districts 

Ore LOWNSHIPS posites ae meee ete ree eters oats 3 
More than the three above specified forms........ 3 
“Delegates from Churches and Schools” only...... 2 
“Mass Convention,’ Delegates and other forms.... I 
“Mass Convention,” and other forms.............. 2 


(Table based on data from 100 per cent. of 70 counties reporting. 
Reports cover the year preceding the date of the survey.) 


TowNnsHIPp SuNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS: Township 
conventions are miniature editions of the county conventions. 
Once or twice each year the workers in the schools of a town- 
ship or a series of townships (commonly called a district) 
meet for mutual encouragement and helpfulness in these local 
conventions. The county officers are the moving spirits in the 
organization and promotion of these conventions. They are 
the ultimate units in the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion convention system. From these democratic, local confer- 
ences, there is carried up to county, state and nation the prob- 
lems and the contributions of the workers who come into 
closest contact with the actual work of the local schools. In 
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like manner, they serve as a means of conveying the ideals of 
the national and state leaders to the leaders in the local schools. 
Forty-nine counties report a total attendance at township 
conventions in 1920 of 62,990 different people. It is probable 
that the records for the entire state would show an annual 
attendance upon township Sunday school conventions of fully 
100,000 people. 


EFFICIENCY INSTITUTES 


Efficiency Institutes are training schools for county and 
township officers. During recent years, the General Secretary 
has called the county officers into an annual Efficiency Insti- 
tute. These “Institutes” have been well attended ; the member- 
ship in 1920 was 625. These institutes are to the state associa- 
tion staff what a salesman’s convention is to a merchant. The 
state workers and specialists from other states instruct the 
county officers on every phase of the program which is to be 
carried back into the counties. 


COUNTY COUNCILS 


County Councils are meetings of all the county and town- 
ship officers for the purpose of discussing the work of the 
Sunday schools of the county. Of the seventy counties re- 
turning information, sixty-one reported from one to fifteen 
meetings annually. The total number of county council meet- 
ings of the sixty-one counties was 240. The attendance at 
197 of these meetings was 1,596. 

The minutes of a county council meeting in one of the best 
organized counties will show the important function which 
these meetings hold in the Sunday school work of a county. 


“The Second County Council Meeting of the Elkhart County 
Sunday School Association was held Sunday afternoon, August 
21, at 2:30 P.M., in the First Methodist Chruch of Goshen. 
County officers present were: Carpenter, Stine, Zimmerman, 
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McOmber, Sims, Franz and Holdeman. Districts represented 
were: Clinton, Goshen, Nappanes, Middlebury, Benton, Elkhart 
and Bristol. New Paris and Wakarusa Districts were absent. 

“The following business was discussed and decided on: 

“Decided to urge each district to hold a Fall Rally or Conven- 
tion one or two Sundays prior to ‘Go-To-Sunday-School-Day’ 
and to urge each local school to hold its Rally Day on “Go-To- 
Sunday-School-Day.’ 

“Miss McOmber explained the Young People’s Division Insti- 
tutes which are to be held over the county, September 20-27, 
under the direction of Mr. Wayne G. Miller, our State Young 
People’s Division worker. 

“Mr. Zimmerman told of the Children’s Dingion Institutes 
which are to be held over the county, October 14-17, under the 
direction of Miss Nellie Young, our State Children’s Division 
worker. 

“Miss Mamie Leonard gave a brief and interesting report 
of the State Sunday School Convention held at Lafayette, June 
14, 15 and 16. 

“Miss McOmber gave a similar report of her two weeks’ 
Training Course at Lake Geneva and urged that more workers 
avail themselves of this splendid opportunity to equip themselves 
better for SERVICE. 

“Mr. Franz, chairman of the Finance Committee, gave a re- 
port of the meeting of said Committee together with County 
Pres. and Sec.-Treas. on Friday evening, August 18, 1921. The 
following budget was presented and apportionments were allotted 
to each District on the basis of their reported enroliment for last 
year. 


“The budget is as follows: 


State SG. SVAS6 i an ict aes Weg oe ee ere eee $ 939.00 
Prie., Adv... bone & Stavionety 7+... 21. eee 80.00 
Postage" tor*Cos- Onicerss; Ars. sae tke cee 75.00 
stenographer. &-MiscsEixp7sh paw eee Stee 50.00 
A paris portation 70s enn Ue esenen. tet oe ee 100.00 
Delevates—State Convention .sawetceuans ees 40.00 
ce Ethciency Unstitutess sm ar cen ce eee 15.00 
County-“ConventionvE.xpit. se. avant eet naan ese 163.30 
Lake (Geneva Training School, 5 ee eee 40.00 
Local, District Expenses. 4% on eens cae ee 375.00 
$1,877.30 
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“District Apportionments as follows at 10¢ per capita: 


Enrollment Attendance Apportsonment 

CS AACOIN os MOEN AE EN 8a oe 55-8 gi2 $ 91.20 
ASSERT ei tck estas He. Gauss. 6 And 3,972 397.20 
DNSDPAMEE Site as ates fui Mle 2,570 257.00 
NESAGIE DIU rics sels s ci wi eeie ates S50 756 75.60 
USSAISS pec ee ne 289 28.90 
LUST CRG SS Sa coe aoa rae eer 7,228 722.80 
BUN aT IST ets oe esas Ses canes 700 70.00 
LEAS Vip TCS SRE ne ae 1,932 193.20 
EA TESLO Wrarene yee iiier at 8505. picbe Oonta hp ets 414 41.40 

$1,877.30 


“It is understood that the schools be asked for a voluntary 
offering of 10¢ per capita based on last year’s reported enroll- 
ment with the understanding that offerings be divided 50%, 30% 
and 20% to the State, County, and District Associations. Each 
district is urged to pledge all or at least a definite part of their 
apportionment and report to the County Sec-Treas. as soon as 
possible. 

“Tt was decided to issue a Financial Statement for the past 
year showing receipts and disbursements in detail. This state- 
ment to be distributed as an aid to the Financial Drive this fall. 

“Decided to have another County Council prior to January 
I, 1921, subject to the call of County President. 

Pres. 2A, Carpenter; 
“Sec.-Treas. O. W. Stine. 


“P.S. Only one copy of this report will be sent to each dis- 
trict, so will you kindly give the other officers of your district 
a chance to see this report either privately, or through your 
District Cabinet Meeting?” 


DIVISIONAL INSTITUTES 


Divisional Institutes are schools of methods lasting from 
one to three days for the training of leaders of the various 
divisions. These institutes are the most effective agencies 
which the divisional superintendents have for the developing 
of leadership for their special departments. ‘That compara- 
tively little use is being made of this agency at present, is re- 
vealed by the following reports of children’s and young people’s 
divisional institutes. 
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Of seventy counties reporting on Children’s Division Insti- 
tutes, 35 omit the question, 24 report no institutes held, and 11 
report a total of 19 institutes. The enrollment in 13 of these 
institutes was 530. 

Of seventy counties reporting on Young People’s Division 
Institutes, 35 omit the question, 22 report no institutes held, 
and 13 report a total of 14 institutes. Eleven institutes report 
a total attendance of 416. 


II. Agencies of Supervision 


The major emphasis of the Indiana Sunday School Asso- 
ciation has been on promotion. There are, however, some 
agencies of supervision which are worthy of mention. Among 
them are: (a) standards and goals; (b) “The Awakener” ; 
(c) personal visits of supervisors; (d) prizes and awards; 
(e) reports. 


STANDARDS 


The Indiana Sunday School Association, following the 
leadership of the International Sunday School Association, 
has established standards or goals for the purpose of measur- 
ing the efficiency of county, township, and local Sunday school 
organization and administration. The present standards are: 


(1) THE INTERNATIONAL COUNTY ORGANIZA- 
TION STANDARD 


I. County organized (5 points) and convention held (5 
points). 
II. Annual (5 points) and semi-annual county council meet- 
ings (5 points). 
III. Complete annual statistical report sent to state office thirty 
days prior to the state convention (10 points). 
IV. Written reports from all county officers at annual county 
convention (10 points). 
V. Apportionment paid in full (10 points). 
VI. Townships organized (5 points) and annual conventions 
held (5 points). 
VII. County represented at state convention (10 points). 
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County represented at annual state or county efficiency 
conferences (10 points). 

The average standing of all Sunday Schools equals 60 per 
cent. of the International standard (10 points). 
Twenty-five per cent. International standard schools (10 
points). 


(2) THE INTERNATIONAL TOWNSHIP- 
ORGANIZATION STANDARD 


Township organized (5 points) and annual convention 
held (5 points). 

Annual (5 points) and semi-annual (5 points) township 
council meeting. 

Complete annul statistical report of every Sunday school 
(10 points). 

Written reports from at least three township officers at 
the annual township convention (Io points). 
Apportionment paid in full (10 points). 

Every Sunday school in the township visited by an asso- 
ciation officer (10 points). 

Township represented at annual county convention (10 
points). 

Township represented at annual (5 points) and semi- 
annual county council meetings (5 points). 

The average standing of all Sunday Schools equals 60 
per cent. of the International standard (10 points). 
Twenty-five per cent. International standard schools (10 
points). 


(3) THE INTERNATIONAL LOCAL CHURCH 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION STANDARD 


Cradle roll (5 points). 

Home department (5 points). 

Organized and registered young people’s class (5 points). 
Organized and registered adult class (5 points). 
Teacher-training class (10 points). 

Graded organization (5 points). 

Missionary instruction (5 points). 

Temperance instruction (10 points). 

Definite decision for Christ urged (10 points). 
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VIII. Workers’ conferences regularly held (10 points). 
IX. Full denominational requirements (10 points). 
X. Full association requirements: 
Annual report to state association (3 points). 
Delegates at association convention (4 points). 
Offering for association work (3 points). 


(4) THE INTERNATIONAL COUNTY CHILDREN’S 
DIVISION ORGANIZATION STANDARD 


(Each item counts 10%) 


I. County children’s division superintendent. 

II. Children’s division in each district or township. 

III. Complete annual report sent to the state children’s division 
superintendent at least two weeks prior to the state con- 
vention. 

IV. A written report made by county children’s division 
superintendent to annual county convention. 

V. Children’s division work presented in county convention. 
(a) Conference for the discussion of the work of the 
children’s division of the county and township asso- 
ciation. 
(b) By address or conference on the children’s division 
of the local Sunday School. 

VI. Annual county children’s division efficiency institute or 

conference. 
VII. Children’s week observed. 
VIII. County superintendent pursuing the International Chil- 
dren’s Division reading course. 

IX. Division represented in state or group efficiency institutes 
or conferences. 

X. Thirty per cent. of Sunday Schools reaching denomina- 
tional standards. 


(5) INTERNATIONAL TOWNSHIP OR DISTRICT 
CHILDREN’S DIVISION ORGANIZATION 
STANDARD 


I. Township children’s division superintendent. 


II. Complete report of children’s division work to be sent to 
the county children’s division superintendent at least two 
weeks before the county convention. 
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III. Written report made by township children’s division 
superintendent to the township convention. 
IV. Children’s division work presented in the township con- 
vention by an address or conference. 
V. Township children’s division superintendent present at 
efficiency institute or conference. 
VI. Children’s week observed. 


VII. At least one institute or conference during the year for 
teachers and parents of children. 
VIII. Township children’s division superintendent making at 
least one visit a year to the schools of the township. 
IX. Township children’s division superintendent pursuing the 
International Children’s Division Reading Course. 
X. Thirty per cent. of Sunday schools reaching denomina- 
tional standards for the children’s division. 


(O) INTERNATIONAL STATE SUNDAY. SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION ORGANIZATION STANDARDS 


The following International Standard is the outcome of 
two years of study. In the summer of 1916, the Employed 
Officers’ Association of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation appointed a Commission on Standards, which reported 
at the annual meeting of the Association in 1917. The find- 
ings of the Commission are the work of all sections of the 
Employed Officers’ Association. 

The Committee on Education of the International Sunday 
School Association made a careful study of the findings of the 
Commission, and finally approved the standard, to be used by 
the International Field Department until the Educational 
Committee, by study and experiment, could produce a standard 
of Organization and Educational Content. This standard was 
used as the objective measurement of the organization of 
State and Provincial Sunday School Associations during the 
quadrennium 1918-1922. 


POINTS OF STANDARD 


I. General Organization (20 Credits). 
I. (2) State or provincial executive committee. 
2. (4) Complete organization by counties. 
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@ NOMA w 


(4) Delegate from every county at state or provincial 
convention. 

(2) Educational superintendent or committee. 

(2) Apportionment or pledge paid. 

(2) Statistical report rendered. 

(2) Member at international executive committee 
meeting. 

(2) Delegates at International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation Convention. 


II. Children’s Division (20 Credits). 


Q. 


Io 
II 
12 


13 
14 


. 


(2) State or, provincial superintendent. 

(4) State or provincial committee. 

(5) County superintendents. 

(2) Superintendents’ annual conference. 

(3) Students at International Sunday School Associa- 
tion Training School. 

(4) Observance of children’s week. 


III. Young People’s Division (20 Credits). 


15. 
16. 
17: 
18. 


19. 


20. 
Zi 
22, 
oe: 
24. 
25. 
2O: 


27. 


(1) State or provincial superintendent. 

(2) State or provincial committee. 

(3) County superintendents. 

(2) Adult Training conference. 

(2) Students at International Sunday School Associa- 
tion Training School. 

(1) Older boys’ (15-19) conference. 

(1) Older girls’ (15-19) conference. 

(1) Young men’s and women’s (18-24) conferences. 

(1) Older boys’ council. 

(1) Older girls’ council. 

(1) Young men’s and women’s council. 

(2) Represented at International Older Girls’ Camp- 
conference. 

(2) Represented at International Older Boys’ Camp- 
conference. 


IV. Adult Division (20 Credits). 


28. (3) State or provincial superintendent. 

29. (4) State or provincial committee or federation. 
30. (5) County superintendents. 

31. (4) State or provincial conference. 


32. (4) Students at International Sunday School Associa- 


tion Training School. 
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V. Administrative Division (20 Credits). 


33- (3) State or provincial superintendent. 

34. (4) State or provincial committee. 

35. (5) County superintendents. 

36. (4) State or provincial conference. 

37. (4) Students at International Sunday School Associa- 
tion Training School. 


The Indiana Sunday School Association has been given 
fifth place among the state and provincial associations of North 
America based upon the percentages printed opposite the 
various items on the standard above. 

The publication of tables giving the comparative rating of 
schools, townships or counties has a definite value as a method 
of supervision. The following county secretary’s report will 
indicate the use which is being made of school standards in 
Indiana. 


HANCOCK COUNTY REPORT 
June 24th, 1919. 


“Grades of the schools in Hancock County 39% in their town- 
ship order. 


BLuE RIVER 31% BUCKCREEK 2334 % 
Peonilonsc itistian...... 21% “J Amity UleB). Waiat 20 35 
2 Western Grove Fr.... 26 2 Mohawk UB... 3.2... 10 
3 Westland Friends ... 46 3 Mt. Comfort M. E.... 20 

4; Otterbeim UB. o 30 

Brown 4814% 

I Maple Grove U. Bet 5 35 JACKSON 52% Yo 
2 Shirley Christian .... 45 1 Charlotteville Chr. ... 45 
3 Shirley Friends ..... 50-2 Charlottsville Fr. .... 70 
4 Shirley M. E........ 5°. 3 Charlottsville M. E... .60 
5 Warrington U.S..--. 45 4 Cleveland M. E...... 32 
6 Wilkinson Christian.. 65 5 Nameless Creek Chur. 55 


7 Wilkinson Friends... 45 


8 Wilkinson M. E...... 60 
g Willow Branch Ind. BRANDYWINE 20% 
Re ee Races saul’ go 5s ab CeO iain S Ae oe 5% 
10 Zions Chapel M. E.... 0 2 Mt. Lebanon M. P.... 50 
(No report.) avougats Creek Chr esi a5 
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CENTRE 3134% GREEN 75)2% 
© Bradley Mit Haas cone 28. (1 Edens Me Easneaeeen 87. 
Zi Colored Nis ii. ions 25 2 Sugar Grove U. B..... 64 
Currey Chapel M. E.. 30 
SUR aR ee None ae SUGAR CREEK 4272 % 
Seivbaxwells Mi Ei.c Siac 10 1:Gem My Hain. ees eke 
GO Winstiati oss ay ects 18 2 New Palestine M. E.... 81 
FOASIVENLIGL .Ats cs asec 25 2 New Palestine Chr....-a1s 
Sc Hctends 2k i758 wees 35 4 Philadelphia M. E.... 60 
o Presbyterians .. ...:.; 50 
10 Heavenly Recruits ... 35 VERNON 2734 % 
ti Greenhéld Naz. ee a.: 30 1 Fortville Christian .. 51 
12 Mohawk Naz. ...... 8 2 Fortville MPH... 7100 
13 Stringtown Naz. .... 41 3 Mo Cordsville M. E....0 
14 Greentield MP 7.0 se 53 (Noere er 
15, Greenfield, UB 205... 53 4 Fortvillé No i fe) 


(No reporvy 


“Please note the above. Your school may be better than the 
grade given you, but each school has been given careful consid- 
eration and graded to the best knowledge based upon the report 
sent us by your school and what little we could learn other- 
wise. This list will be mailed to all the Sunday schools in the 
County, so each can see how it stands in relation to other 
schools. 

“We grade on the International Standard which includes 
your denominational requirements. If you do not have these 
standard requirements and want same, write me and I will send 
same by return mail. 

Yours, : 
H. C. Hutchens, Sec.-Treas.”’ 


THE AWAKENER 


This is an official publication of the Indiana Sunday School 
Association. Each registered delegate at the state convention 
receives a year’s subscription of the paper. It is in its thirty- 
ninth year. Its reports, messages from state superintendents, 
etc., are valuable aids in the creation and maintenance of 
standards. 


VISITS FROM MEMBERS OF THE STATE STAFF 


Members of the staff of the Indiana Sunday School Asso- 
ciation arrange to visit Sunday schools as frequently as possible 
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in the interests of the standards which have been adopted for 
general promotion. These visits are helpful but the proportion 
of the schools of the state covered each year by members of 
the state staff is so small that the work is of relatively little 
importance as a standardizing effort. 


PRIZES, AWARDS AND CERTIFICATES 


At each state convention, certain awards are publicly made 
to schools and affiliated organizations which have met the state 
standards. 


REPORTS 


The state secretary and the state divisional superintendents 
have a system of reports which county and township 
officers are urged to fill out regularly and return to the state 
office. Frequently, circular letters and personal letters are 
sent out to carry information, admonition, and helpful stimula- 
tion. These reports are effective agencies of supervision. 


Ill. Educational Promotion Program 


The program promoted by the machinery of the Indiana 
Sunday School Association and its affiliated county and town- 
ship organizations includes the following as its major items: 

(a) The promotion of county, township, and local Sunday 
school standards. 

(b) The promotion of agencies of leadership training, 
including : 


(1) Teacher-training in the local church. The major 
responsibility for this work is now assumed by the various 
denominational Sunday school boards. 

(2) Schools of Principles and Methods. These train- 
ing institutes are usually conducted by denominational 
Sunday school boards; but the Indiana Sunday School 
Association holds such schools under its own auspices, 
also. There were seven such schools held in the state 
during 1920. 
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(3) Community Training Schools. In 1911, there 
were six Graded Unions in Indiana, as follows: In- 
dianapolis, in its twenty-fourth year; Greenfield; Boone 
Co.; Plymouth; Franklin and Kokomo. In 1912, Fort 
Wayne and South Bend were added and Greenfield, Boone, 
Count and Franklin dropped out, leaving five for that 
year. In 1913, the list consisted of Indianapolis, Ply- 
mouth, Kokomo, Fort Wayne, South Bend, Evansville 
and Terre Haute. 


At present there are no Graded Unions in Indiana. They 
were not supplanted by the community training schools; but 
the change of emphasis which brought this new agency of 
training caused the Graded Union to be abandoned. 

Only thirteen of the seventy counties returning county 
question-schedules reported community training schools. These 
thirteen counties operated forty community schools with ses- 
sions ranging from six to fifty-two weeks. Only three or four 
of these schools would meet the standards of the International 
Sunday School Association for community training schools. 
Thirty-four schools report 1,253 students enrolled. 

Eight counties held ten summer schools or conferences 
ranging from two days to seven weeks in duration with enroll- 
ments of from 75 to 125 at each conference. (See Table 
CLXDXS) 

(c) The promotion of week-day religious schools. Indiana 
has been the pioneer state in the organization of week-day 
religious schools. Such schools are in successful operation in 
Gary, Indiana Harbor, Hobart, and Hammond. 

(d) The promotion of vacation schools of religion. 

(e) The promotion of Bible-study credit in the public 
schools for work done under church auspices. 

(f) The development of a Sunday school conscience 
through “Inspirational Tours,” etc. 

Twenty-six counties promoted an annual ‘“Go-to-Church 
Day”; forty-one promoted an annual “Go-to-Sunday-school 
Day’; nine conducted a home visitation census in the county. 
One of the methods used to bring the Sunday school to the 
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attention of the masses is the Sunday school exhibits at county 
fairs. The photograph facing page 528 shows the Sunday 
school booth at the Spencer County Fair. Mr. W. R. Botten- 
field, the County Chairman, writes as follows regarding the 
composition of this exhibit : 


“We asked for and secured from state headquarters some 
samples of children’s work, that had been done in Sunday school, 
also a supply of tracts and leaflets on the different phases of 
Sunday school work; home department, cradle roll, organized 
classes, etc. We also asked all the denominational as well as 
the non-sectarian publishers to furnish us samples of their litera- 
ture and supplies which was responded to very liberally. These 
were posted up and displayed to the best advantage we could 
and were used by us in talking to visitors in regard to Sunday 
school methods and we gave out quite a bit of literature.” 


TABLE CLXVII— THE NUMBER OF COMMUNITY TRAINING 
SCHOOLS HELD IN 34 INDIANA COUNTIES, THE SIZE 
OF FACULTY, LENGTH OF COURSE IN WEEKS, AND 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1920 


Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Schools in Members of Weeks in Students 
the County the Faculty the Course Enrolled 

Totals 40 71 160 1,253 

I 10 - - 

I 2 6 30 

I II 12 190 

I - 24 - 

I — -_ — 

I I 12 20 

2 2 - 20 

I -_ — —_ 

I I 52 - 

2 — —_ —s 

26 32 6 265 

I 8 24 324 

I 4 24 404 


35 schools report 71 faculty members. 
33 schools report an aggregate of 160 weeks. 
34 schools report the total number of students enrolled as 1,253. 


(7o counties returned schedules; 36 omitted information as to com- 
munity training schools; 21 reported no such schools; 13 counties reported 
the 40 schools as shown in this table.) 


; (g) The promotion of professional reading through a 
State Religious Education Reading Circle. About 200 volumes 
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of a very high grade are in the library at the central office of 
the association. These books may be drawn out by any Sunday 
school worker in the state. A system of credits and certifi- 
cate recognition has been developed. 

(h) The promotion of all aspects of the program of reli- 
gious education through conventions, through a state paper 
and other forms of publicity. 
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ILLUSTRATION XLV: SPENCER COUNTY, IND., SUNDAY SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT COUNTY 
FAIR, ROCKPORT, 


ILLUSTRATION XLVI: PINE GROVE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, WHITE COUNTY, 
IND, TYPICAL HOME OF THE RURAL SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION-BUDGETS ANDsSTATISTICS 


I. State Budgets 


The problem of financing the program of the Indiana 
Sunday School Association does not seem to have been re- 
garded as serious during the past twenty-five years and prob- 
ably during the whole life of the association. There are three 
chief sources of income: (a) an apportionment of 2, 3, or 5 
cents per member of each local Sunday school, collected 
through the county associations; (b) personal subscriptions ; 
and (c) convention registration fees. The first of these 
methods has been found most satisfactory. The burden of 
financing the overhead organization is thus placed back upon 
the local Sunday schools. 

The budgets approved by the annual conventions for the 
periods 1913 to 1921 are shown in the following table: (Table 
CExXVit) 

The amounts expended on the budget items have usually 
coincided approximately with the amounts appropriated. The 
table on page 530 shows the appropriations and expenditures 
for the years 1919 and 1920. 

The approved budgets for 1920 and 1921 contain an item 
of $3,000 for the salary of an educational superintendent. 
This item was not used because a satisfactory man could not 
be secured. The increase in the annual budgets has been 
gradual and there is evidence of a serious effort to meet the 
demands of a constantly growing but increasingly inadequate 
program. The officers of the association have exercised strict 
economy in the expenditure of state funds. 
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BUDGETS AND STATISTICS 


TABLE CLXIX—THE APPROVED BUDGETS AND ACTUAL 
EXPENDITURES OF THE INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEARS 1919 AND 1920 


IQIQ 
AMOUNT AMOUNT 
ITEMS APPROPRIATED EXPENDED 
Totals.... $15,370.00 $17,836.87 
Salaries @esce- a cee ec ae etee 7,880.00 8,113.50 
RED tie coe rorssatleb oes obloele lee 540.00 540.00 
Oficepexpenseiausco noe ons ee nee 850.00 1,748.98 
Wepartmentsmre sores see wee ee 950.00 348.92 
IRrinting mcr cere chores ae ea len 650.00 570.18 
Boarduote irectorsster eee nee ee ee 250.00 401.65 
IN WAKCHETI rere eee mah cu nes 1,000.00 1,327.11 
Esteli Orica eremet ey niche tes ie taro: 850.00 2,077.44 
States Convention ra, wma craton soe 1,800.00 1,609.09 
tntemationalepledgeue mmacncecemen« carn 600.00 600.00 
MAS COMANCOUS ses ences so saletrence ess re 500.00 
1920 
AMOUNT AMOUNT 
ITEMS APPROPRIATED EXPENDED 
Totals.... $21,780.00 $18,211.55 
Salatiesietiacts chine tirctcrrr at Guns wre a ace 12,240.00 9,261.15 
FON Geeetederet nei eri she oid Sleeise Suen aie ataene ee 540.00 715.85 
Officegex penser smc ce gaae ee ewiecus 1,300.00 679.00 
WDenactine nts mwercs-y sls fetes ls,eeie eh epese oo 500.00 427.25 
EATAITCUN Siptep Tht coreerete is ata ewes diese se ees 800.00 481.27 
BOaALGBOte DITeCtOrSs amen cee. seein 300.00 247.51 
DAS WAKENG Tan cee volacrteys al steversuste/s-oiajne oeesenets a 1,400.00 1,497.78 
Biel dawonkeremn satiate tare ners foc ale weer oh 1,500.00 1,959.88 
Staten Convention: sjrsissisists els est 2,400.00 1,662.30 
Internationale Plea ge mess pier ore miei s\aisie= 600.00 650.00 
WMiiscellancouSaree eee tote lesa ee. 200.00 629.56 


II. County Budgets 


Seventy-one counties reported on their budget for the year 
1920. The following table tells the story: 


Number Number Number Amount 
of of of Reported 

Counties Counties Counties bythe 

Omitting Giving Reporting Number of 


Infor- Infor- No Money Counties 

Items in County Budgets mation mation Expended Answering 
Total .$17,776 
(aye Salaries es oe) fame ear AI 30 18 1,165 
(b) Conventions and institutes 34 37 8) 2,064 
(GC) PAVel etcetera cece aise 35 36 6 764 

(d) Postage and _ stationery, 

Printing mete marerence oa 25 46 I 1,966 
(e) Pledge to State Association 16 55 0 12,226 
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The fact that more than two dollars is sent out of each 
county for overhead expense for every one dollar expended at 
home shows a cordial relationship between the counties and the 
state association. But the small sum expended in the promo- 
tion of local schools is evidence that there is almost no trained 
leadership devoting its time to the development of the schools 
in the local churches of Indiana. Table CLXX will show the 
meager budgets for township departmental supervision. 


TABLE CLXX—THE AMOUNT OF MONEY EXPENDED TO 
CARRY ON THE WORK OF THE TOWNSHIP CHIL- 
DREN’S DIVISION IN 35 INDIANA TOWNSHIP 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 


NUMBER OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS WHO REPORT 
Havinc SPENT THE 


AMOUNT OF MoNEY SPENT Amount or Money 
INDICATED 
Number Percentages 
Totalsive cee 35 100. 
ON at) © arenes ae biereleta celete ere Cas erwiclaleloet auiaceimenenaieye 26 74.3 
V00=31200 cc emesis ie canis ac ner ae ee oO o. 
2 Oz BOO fe reticls ne cree Cee eT ee 5.7 
EWI ie Ho's eater Oia Ce AG AS Cb erce NaS I 2.9 
A OOH EALO0 wae ee aaa Ee CRE Ee I 2.9 
BOO: OO cinecaavaiareueietere te see re are ei cto EES ea I 2.9 
COOP O10 his ce cies 8 he eee bee ae cece ain ee ee Z 5.7 
POO TOO. ates ales San ee IOS he ee ee (9) Oo. 
Si00= "BOO stares ease te aos seated or siunelien eee sehen oO o. 
QOO="0, 09 noise cae oe Strela nioelaters sions Seti eas oO 0. 
TO00=10.00 access eer ond areoeie site wees tee Ree I 2.9 
x Oe Ok Ox 
2500S wires Ce ace eee Ae eae ae ne I 2.9 


(65 out of 100 superintendents omitted information regarding finances. 
The average amount of money spent per township is $1.80.) 


The sources of funds for county Sunday school budgets 
include the following: 

(a) Individual subscriptions. Twenty-six county secre- 
taries report 678 subscribers with a total stibscription of $1,722. 
Nearly all counties rely on small gifts of from one to five 
dollars from individuals to meet their annual expenses. 

(b) Local school assessments: Forty-nine counties report 
$12,849 from 1910 different schools. 
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(c) Convention collections: Forty-five counties report 
$1,632 from convention collections. 

(d) Registration fees: Only three counties reported re- 
ceipts from convention registration fees. 

It is clear that the chief source of funds for both county 
and state Sunday school asociation work is the regular per 
capita apportionment made on the enrollment in local Sunday 
schools. Of 36 counties reporting, 17 omit data regarding 
finance; 6 report no money expended for children’s division 
work ; and 13 report a total of $257.00, or an average of $19.72 
a county for the year 1920. 


III. A Study of Indiana Sunday School Statistics 


THE REPORTS OF STATE, COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP SECRETARIES 


An effort has been made to determine the probable accuracy 
of the statistical reports which are made annually to the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. The data which reaches 
the International Sunday School Association from Indiana 
comes first, from class teachers; second, from school secre- 
taries; third, from township secretaries; fourth, from county 
secretaries; and fifth, from the state secretary. The careful 
survey of 256 typical Sunday schools in Indiana justifies the 
statement that the Sunday school records are inaccurate and 
incomplete, in a large percentage of the schools; and that an 
appreciation of the value and importance of correct records is 
almost wholly absent from the teachers and officers of local 
schools. (See Chapter XI, pp. 333-356.) Township secretaries 
receive from school secretaries two kinds of data: (1) data 
based on actual records, and (2) estimates of the school secre- 
tary made in the absence of actual records. The township 
secretary sends on to the county secretary three kinds of data: 
(1) data based on actual records from the schools of the town- 
taries, (2) estimates of the township secretaries, and (3) esti- 
mates of the township secretaries for the schools in the town- 
ship from which no reports have been secured. These esti- 
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TABLE CLXXI— SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF 
THE INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL SECRETARY BASED 

ON THE REPORTS OF COUNTY SUNDAY 

SCHOOL SECRETARIES 


(For the Year ending June, 1921.) 
Number of Counties in Indiana—oz. 


Items Reported 


Number of schools in townships. . 
Number of officers and teachers 
Numbers ofescholarss--aeeenee 
Total number of officers, teachers 
and<puptils ce renee ae 
Average attendance ............ 
Distribution of enrollment by 
children, young people and 
adultsa cee So cee elates noe 


Number asses erie ees 
Members) sea ccoen eee 


INumberve. eee eee eens 
Miembersiess oer oes 
Distribution, Young People and 
Adults 
Number of schools......... 
Number of classes.......... 
Number of Sundays Schools do- 
ings trainingancnomecr nee 
Number of Sunday Schools 
graded) cao sactto.. tee one 
Number of Sunday Schools using 
graded eesons ahemecute Mees oe 
es iving instruction .. 
Missionary) Giving offerings .... 
Number added to church....... 
Number of Sunday Schools 
Makinigy reports wou eee 
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515,408 


618,198 
304,293 


3,548 
61,020 


2,044. 
34,840 


1,134 
1,870 
1,604 
2,470 
2,761 
24,039 


2,879 


Counties Not 
°o 00 Reporting on Items 


Indicated 


25 


Percentage of Counties 
= Reporting, Including 


(Figures in these 
two columns copied 
from the Annual 
Report of the State 
Sunday School Sec- 


retary for Indiana.) 


Estimates and Previous 


Years’ Figures 


Percentage of Counties 


4 Estimates and Previous 
Years’ Figures 


N Reporting, Minus 
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mates are based on previous reports and such information as 
may have come to the attention of the township secretary. 
The county secretary assembles the reports from the town- 
ship secretaries and adds to them his own estimates for the 
schools in the townships from which no reports have been 
secured, or leaves the report incomplete. The county secre- 
taries report to the state secretary the original data from the 
records of local schools, plus (1) estimates of the school secre- 


CHart LXVII—A Comparison oF THE NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED, 
THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND OFFICERS EMPLOYED IN THE 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS oF INDIANA, 
WITH THE TOTAL POPULATION OF THE STATE FOR 
STATED PERIODS FROM 1878 TO 1919, INCLUSIVE. 


taries, (2) estimates of the township secretaries, and (3) esti- 
mates of the county secretaries. In turn, the state secretary 
assembles the actual figures, and the three sets of estimates 
which reach him from the county secretaries and sends them 
on to the International Sunday School Association supple- 
mented by his own estimates for the counties from which he 
has been unable to receive reports. 

The accompanying Table CLXXI shows the summary of a 
study of the character of the annual report of the state secre- 
tary for 1920. 

This report shows that only 2,879 of the 5,268 schools in 
Indiana submitted actual reports in 1920; and that only 65 of 
the 92 counties submitted reports. The total number of teach- 
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ers and pupils reported is 618,198; the number of pupils is 
given as 515,408. By subtraction we have 102,790 teachers 
and officers. But the number of teachers reported in the third 
item of the table is only 65,369. Here is a discrepancy of 
37,421 teachers and officers. 

The following table will show the results of an inquiry into 
the character of the reports of county secretaries to the state 
secretary: (See Table CLXXII.) 


TABLE CLXXII— THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE INDIANA 
COUNTY SECRETARIES TO THE STATE SECRETARY 


(Township and District figures considered in this study.) 
(Reports for Year ending June, 1920.) 
Number Totals Per Cent. 


Total number of townships in Indiana.... BE 1,017 
Total number of townships reporting as 
tOWNShIpsier.sccisersente noceeere ters pene si 663 
Number of townships reporting actual 
A QUTES vee wcaisinists clevsiereieiemsselscetsiesi scons oietetae eke 471 aera 71.04 
Number of townships reporting estimates 
Oly ee rota aee os See eee 77 ree 11.61 
Number of townships reporting both 
actual figures and estimates............. 49 Sree 7.4 
Number of townships not reporting at all 66 ane 10.0 
Total number of districts reporting as 
districtswncce ce tee ee ei seas 30 
Number of districts reporting actual , 
Agureser ween ccs me oe oe eee ee 23 sae 76.7 


Number of districts reporting both actual 

figunesmandmestimatesm aren cyee eens 7. 23.3 
Total number of cities reporting as cities = Bei 
Number of cities reporting estimates..... g ae 50.0 
Number of cities reporting actual figures 3 50.0 
Total townships, district and cities re- 


POLUN Ge . crratales tos, cer cise omeie ta oreo ae 699 =e 
Number reporting actual figures.......... 497 Ate 71.1 
Number reporting estimates.............. 80 Sic 11.4 
Number reporting both actual and estimate ; 

LUTES ee es ee TE eh eee 56 ante 8.0 
Number *notereporting: aiasnscee creer 66 es 10.0 


From the foregoing tables it will be apparent that of the 
g2 counties in Indiana, 27, or 28.2 per cent., did not report 
to the State Sunday school secretary in 1920; and 65, or 71.8 
per cent., did report in 1920. Of the 65 counties reporting, 
only 71.1 per cent. returned actual figures; and these, in many 
cases, included the estimates of the school secretary. In other 
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words, 51 per cent. (71.1 per cent. x 71.8 per cent.) of the 
Indiana Sunday School Association’s annual report for 1920 
was based on actual figures and 49 per cent. was made up of 
estimates by state, county and township secretaries. It is 
impossible, therefore, to estimate the accuracy of the statistical 
reports of the Indiana Sunday School Association and its 
affiliated county, township, and district associations. 


TABLE CLXXIII— NUMBER OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, NUMBER 
OF TEACHERS AND OFFICERS AND TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT IN INDIANA FOR STATED 
PERIODS FROM 1878 TO 10920 


Number of Number of Total 
Date of Schoolsin Officers and Number of Attending 
Report State Teachers Pupils Membership 

RCSA Ue Ran a No report nee weaene afeasis 
LOJ Serene cacycetee 4,089 40,062 352,050 365,712 
POST ences eee s 4,047 38,814 334,306 373,210 
LSOA Gras iaeroue eres 4,047 38,814 334,306 373,210 
TOS Teco cemte 4,491 46,808 366,684 413,522 
TSOOM sheets ses 5,508 45,109 574,185 410,204 
TSO ooo 4,931 50,950 371,602 422,552 
TOO nese eee 5,306 60,538 432,229 492,767 
TSGO sear pepusic eeciacs 5,017 68,329 515,508 509,957 
TOO2 a atatse echon's 5,617 45,600 515,560 561,163 
ROOG Se aes ee es “5,277 68,591 517,146 590,525 
TOOS Meee re 5,210 64,881 464,676 507,557 
LOW yet de a tenes 5,151 63,425 501,833 565,520 
TOQUA Sears Leteree iokes 5,165 62,075 598,138 661,111 
TOUS ee hs eae 5,386 70,664 691,170 761,836 
TOZON ae ncaa 5,208 65,369 515,408 618,198 


(Data taken from the records of the International Sunday School 
Association. ) 


With these statements in mind, the accompanying table of 
statistics taken from the reports of the Indiana Sunday School 
Association to the International Sunday School Association at 
intervals of three or four years since 1878, will take on new 
meaning. (See Table CLXIII.) The eye catches at once 
certain figures which indicate defects in the records rather than 
actual conditions in the Sunday schools of Indiana. For ex- 
ample, the reports for 1881 and 1884 are identical for all 
items: the reports for 1899 and 1902 are identical as to the 
number of schools and the number of pupils. 

It is not improbable that the International Sunday School 
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Association, in the absence of reports from Indiana for 1884 
and 1902, entered in its records for Indiana a report based on 
the records of a previous triennium. Between 1889 and 1902 
there is a reported slump of 22,729 teachers and officers with- 
out the loss of a single pupil. In the following triennium there 
is a reported increase of 22,729 teachers and officers with an in- 
crease of students of only 1,620; and during the same period 
there is a reported loss of 342 Sunday schools. On the whole, 
however, the table shows the best estimates which Sunday 
school officials have been able to make in the light of such actual 
figures as were at their command. The accompanying Chart 
LXVII will show graphically the growth of Sunday school 
enrollment in Indiana since 1878, based on Table CLXXIII. 
It appears that in recent years the growth in enrollment in 
Sunday schools has exceeded the growth in population of the 
state; but that the growth in the number of teachers and officers 
has not kept pace with the growth in Sunday school enrollment. 


THE UNITED STATES CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES FOR 1916 


The United States census of Religious Bodies for 1916 
gives the following totals for the Sunday schools of Indiana: 
(See Table CLXXV.) 


(TJ SNumber otswoteanizations a2. ee cee 6,809 
(2) Number of organizations reporting...... 5,841 
(3) Number of Sunday schools reported.... 5,979 
(4) Number of officers and teachers......... 73,633 
GS) zNumbercot pupils. see ae 735,967 


Of the 88 religious bodies included in the above summary, 
58 are affiliated with the Indiana Sunday School Association. 
The totals for the state Sunday school constituency included in 
the above summary are: 


(1) Number of organizations. 5..........<. 5,934 
(2) Number of organizations reporting...... 5,340 
(3) Number of Sunday schools reported.... 5,443 
(4) Number of officers and teachers......... 71,022 
(5) “Namber'ofpupils:.. an.se ee ee 683,331 
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The statistics for Sunday schools which are published in 
the United States Census of Religious Bodies, are based, in the 
last analysis, on the records kept by local Sunday school secre- 
taries. These records, as has been previously pointed out, 
are very imperfectly kept. The two items which are most 
reliable in these Sunday school reports are (1) the number of 
persons present including visitors; and (2) the amount of 
money received each Sunday. The information which reaches 
the Government Census Bureau passes through denominational 
and interdenominational secretaries in the same manner as the 
same material reaches the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. A more refined method of treating statistical data in 
the government office can not correct the defects which attend 
the gathering and preserving of data within the local Sunday 
school. Those who would improve the accuracy of Sunday 
school statistics must begin with their local Sunday school. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE. INDIANA “SUNDAY = s5GHOOL 
ASSOCIATION—AN EVALUATION 


The Indiana Sunday School Association has won the en- 
thusiastic support of the Protestant churches of Indiana. It is 
now experiencing the most concrete evidences of widespread 
popular approval. Its conventions are the largest in its history. 
Its budget is raised by apportionments to local schools. These 
apportionments are paid more promptly and more cheerfully 
than in any previous period of the history of the Association. 

The foregoing analysis of a popular organization with more 
than half a century of helpful service to the state, has revealed 
many points of strength and laid bare some points of weakness 
which this section will attempt to summarize. 


I. Elements of Strength 


(a) Democracy of control: The Indiana Sunday School 
Association is a democratic organization. Any Protestant 
Christian citizen of Indiana can join it. Its township, county 
and state conventions are open forums for the discussion of 
any and all problems concerning the religious education of the 
state. 

(b) Interdenominational coéperation: Through this demo- 
cratic organization all Protestant Christian bodies may carry 
forward their cooperative, community work in religious educa- 
tion. The Protestant Christian bodies need an organ through 
which their common tasks can be performed. 

(c) Growth through participation: This association pro- 
vides a channel through which thousands of local workers may 
actually participate in forming the policies which are to be 
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applied to their own and to other schools. This opportunity 
for growth through participation is part of the genius of the 
Indiana Sunday School Association. 

(d) Executive and Supervisory Systems: In spite of the 
weakness which has been pointed out in the operation of the 
executive and supervisory systems of the Indiana Sunday 
School Association, the principles underlying these systems are 
fundamentally sound. The tendency to distinguish between 
administration and supervision is in harmony with approved 
standards. The system of training through councils, institu- 
tutes, etc., is in line with the most modern methods. Many of 
the standards published in Chapter XVIII are crude and of 
doubtful value; but the method of using standards and scales 
in measuring results is most commendable. 


II. Elements of Weakness 


(a) Dependence on voluntary leadership: It is true that 
the greater part of the work in religious education must be 
done by voluntary workers. It is clear, however, that voluntary 
workers can not guarantee the continuity of the program. The 
rapid turn-over from year to year in the working force due to 
the system of voluntary workers causes incalculable loss in the 
efficiency of the system. An organization whose machinery 
goes to pieces periodically because of its dependence on volun- 
tary labor, can not carry week-day schools of religion, com- 
munity training schools, and other modern agencies of religious 
education. Salaried specialists must supplement the voluntary 
workers if the association is to meet modern demands. The 
Y.M.C. A. has found it possible to maintain a staff of salaried 
workers in communities of every size. Its strength is due 
largely to its system of salaried officers. The task of religious 
education requires a similar organization. The voluntary 
worker needs the help of a trained specialist. 

(b) Inadequate man power: This is perhaps the weakest 
place in the Indiana Sunday school system. The State office 
is short-handed. But the most notable shortage is in the county 
and city centers. It is incomprehensible that a great, rich state 
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like Indiana, after fifty-seven years of organized Sunday school 
work, shall not have a single city or county with professionally 
trained leadership and an aggressive cooperative community 
program of religious education. Until cities and counties are 
willing to pay the price of the supervision of voluntary workers 
by salaried experts they must expect to pay the penalties im- 
posed by inefficiency. 

(c) Finance: The present budgets in the Indiana township, 
county, and state Sunday School Associations will support a 
convention system but they will support little else. There is a 
great need of a system of finance so organized as to care for all 
overhead expenses and at the same time greatly increase the 
funds available for local expenses. The county and township 
budgets discussed in this report are too small to guarantee the 
spiritual literacy of the American people. The great need is 
not for more money for overhead organization; it is for more 
money, for township, village, city and county leadership. This 
new local emphasis will demand a new system of finance for the 
Indiana Sunday School Association. 


III. An Indiana System of Christian Education 


This report points out specific ways to strengthen the 
weak places in the Sunday schools of Indiana, and suggests 
methods for cooperative efforts in securing needed reforms. 
It also urges the preservation of all agencies that have elements 
of strength. Among these there is no agency in the state with 
more elements of strength than the Indiana Sunday School 
Association. It should be utilized to its fullest capacity in 
order that there may be in the state a regularly recognized 
Protestant Christian System of Religious Education. 
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BIBLE STUDY FOR CREDIT IN THE INDIANA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


I. History 


The Indiana Sunday School Association has issued the 
following account of the inauguration of the Indiana Bible 
Study for High school Credit Plan: 


“At the joint meeting of the Indiana Association of Teachers 
of English and the High school Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, October 29, 1914, a request was received 
from a number of school principals and superintendents, that a 
joint committee be appointed to prepare a plan of Bible study 
for Indiana similar to that in use in other States. The committee 
appointed was chosen from the two organizations without any 
knowledge as to church affiliations. 

“As soon as the committee had finished its work on the out- 
line, copies of the proposed outline were printed and submitted 
to the State Board of Education for its approval, both of the 
contents of the course and the manner of giving credit. After 
due deliberation, the board approved, almost unanimously, the 
plan as prepared by the committee. This action made it legal 
for local school boards throughout the State to introduce the 
course and grant credit in the high schools upon request of citi- 
zens or school officials. Similarly, it left with the local boards 
the power to refuse admission to the course. 

“The State Sunday School Association, at its annual con- 
vention, passed resolutions approving the course and pledging 
support for its adoption. Similar endorsement has been given 
by several of the county and local associations.” 


II. Essential Features 
Bulletin Number 11, issued by the Committee of Five, 


which has the active management of the plan, sets forth the 
following as its essential points: 
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“One semester credit may be given toward graduation. 

“To receive credit the student must pass a written examination 
based upon any two of the four parts of the syllabus. Only two 
units may be taken for credit. 

“The syllabus consist of two units based upon the Old Testa- 
ment and two based upon the New Testament. 

“One representative from each high school using this course of 
study shall constitute a board of control. The Board of Control 
elect from their number a committee of five persons who shall 
have charge of making the examination questions, and grading 
the papers. 

“The examination shall consist of (1) questions of fact based 
upon the work in the syllabus, and (2) questions of literary and 
historical values. Questions of theological interpretation shall 
be strictly avoided. 

“Each applicant for examination shall be required to pay a 
fee of twenty-five cents to cover expenses. This fee is required 
for every examination. 

“The work in Bible Study may be done by individuals, in clubs, 
in schools, in Sunday schools, or in any way desired. 

“Each school shall determine whether or not students have 
met the local requirements to entitle them to take the examination. 

“The principal or a teacher of the school shall have charge of 
the examination, and shall send in all manuscripts. 

“In order to be entitled to give credit, each school must be 
authorized to do so by the State Department of Education. The 
Boards of Trustees of cities and towns or township trustees may 
make this request by passing the following resolution: ‘Resolved, 
that on consent of the State Department of Education, credit for 
outside Bible Study be given in accordance with the plan approved 
by the State Department.’ Inform the State Department of this 
action. 

“The official syllabus may be obtained from the Shortridge 
Echo Press, Shortridge High school, Indianapolis, Indiana. Single 
copies postpaid, six cents; in lots of five or more, five cents per 
copy, postpaid. 

“Catholics, Protestants and Hebrews have done this work. A 
Hebrew pupil can take the work in the Old Testament and receive 
the maximum credit. 

“The school credit is controlled by the school. It is assumed 
that a knowledge of Hebrew History, or a knowledge of the 
Bible in general is just as essential as a knowledge of Greek or 
Roman history, or a knowledge of other forms of great literature. 

“The examination dates are the second Saturday of each month 
from September to June, inclusive. 
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“The Committee of Five consists of Supt. J. W. Holton, 
Shelbyville, Chairman; Supt. T. F. Fitzgibbon, Muncie; Prin. 
J. W. Kendall, Secy.-Treas., Marion; Miss Rose Rudin, Evans- 
ville; Supt. Amos C. Henry, Jeffersonville.” 


TI. The Examination 


The written examination, based on the outline printed in the 
approved syllabus, constitutes the only test of the pupil’s fitness 
to receive credit for Biblical subjects. The passing mark is 
the same as in any other subject in the school granting the 
credit. The character of the examination questions is shown 
by the following questions which constituted the official lists 
for the June, 1921, examination. 


PART I (Answer any ten) 


Why is a study of the Bible necessary? 

Draw a map of Palestine showing the four physical regions. 
How do maps aid in the study of the Bible? 

Name the books of the Pentateuch. 

Briefly write the story of the Flood. 

Who is your favorite Old Testament character? Why? 
Identify Abraham, Lot, Rebecca, Esau and Caleb. 
Characterize Moses. 

Describe the Calling of Samuel. 

10. Tell something of the early life of David. 

11. In what way was Solomon strong? In what way weak? 
12. Write the Shepherd Psalm. 


Ge CNG Go Nr 


PART II (Answer any ten) 


1. Name the Historical Books of the Old Testament. 
2. Give meaning of patriarch; judge; priest; prophet. 

3. What is meant by the Division of the Kingdom? 

4. Describe the Contest on Mt. Carmel. 

5. Tell what you can of Elijah. 

6. Characterize Isaiah. 

7. Name the Major Prophets. 

8. Identify Naboth; Belshazzar; Cyrus; Daniel. 

g. Describe the Rebuilding of the Temple. 
10. Briefly give the story of Esther. 
11. How was Job tested? 
12. What is your favorite book of the Old Testament? Why? 
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PART III (Answer any ten) 


Name the political divisions of Palestine in time of Christ. 
Name the four gospels. 

Who is your favorite character of the New Testament? Why? 
Name the General Epistles. 

Tell what you can of the Childhood and Youth of Jesus. 
Name four miracles of Jesus. 

Describe the Transfiguration. 

Describe the raising of Lazarus. 

What is meant by Passion Week? 

Describe the scene at Gethsemane. 


. Why was Jesus crucified ? 


Tell the story of the Resurrection. 


PART IV (Answer any ten) 


Name the Epistles to Special Churches or persons. 

Why should you have a knowledge of the New Testament? 
Write Paul’s address on Mars Hill. 

Why is the Day of Pentecost important? 

Tell what you can of Peter. 

Who was the first Christian martyr? Describe his death. 
What made Paul great? 

Describe Paul’s First Missionary Journey. 

What is the purpose of the Book of Acts? 

Name three cities visited by Paul on his third journey. 


. Tell what you can of Paul before Felix. 


Write the Lord’s Prayer. 


IV. Cooperating High Schools 


The extent to which this plan has been adapted by the high- 


schools of Indiana is shown by the following list of 171 high- 
schools which were authorized by the State Board of Education 
to give credit for outside Bible Study, January 1, 1921. 


Angola Berne Bridgeton 
Aurora Butler Bluffton 
Arcadia Battle Ground Brookston 
Acton Brazil Berne 
Argos Boswell 

Ashley Bicknell Carthage 
Auburn Bloomington Cayuga 
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Center Township 
Cambridge City 
Cowan 
Churubusco 
Clay City 
Clinton 
Charlestown 
Coesses 
Clayton 
Columbus 
Connersville 
Corydon 


Dale 

Dana 
Decatur 
Darlington 
Dunkirk 
Dupont 


Eaton 

Eugene Township 
Economy 
Edinburg 
Ellettsville 
Evansville 


Hamilton 
Hagerstown 
Huron 
Hartford City 
Hope 
Huntington 


Jamestown 
Jeffersonville 
Jasonville 


Kempton 
Kewanna 
Kendallville 
Kokomo 
Kingman 
Kenard 
Kirklin 


Liberty Center 
Lagro 
Lebanon 
Larwell 
LaFountain 
Lowell 

Linton 


(Two high schools ) Lapel 


Farmland 
Francesville 
Flora 
Freelandville 
Frankfort 
Franklin 
Fremont 


Greentown 
Galveston 
Goshen 
Greencastle 
Georgetown 
Greenwood 
Greenfield 
Gas City 


Lizton 


Mt. Vernon 
Mackey 
Monticello 
Matthews 
Morristown 
Michigan City 
Middleburg 
Marion 
Milroy 
Middletown 
Merom 
Madison 
Mt. Summit 
Mulberry 
Muncie 


North Liberty 
Newtown 

appanee 

ew Castle 
Noblesville 

New Philadelphia 
North Manchester 
Newport 

New Market 


ZZ 


Owensville 
Oakland City 
Orleans 
Odon 

Peru 

Pimento 
Parker 
Portland 
Petersburg 
Poseyville 
Petroleum 
Pleasant Lake 
Pendleton 
Plainfield 
Plainville 
Pulaski 


Rossville 
Richmond 
Royerton 
Rockport 
Roam 


Seymour 
Spiceland 
Shelbyville 
Salem Center 
Sheridan 
Salem 

Silver Lake 
Shipshewana 
South Bend 
St joe 
South Whitley 
Spencer 
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Swayzee Upland 
Summitville 

Syracuse Veedersburg 
Tangier Wabash 

Terre Haute Warren 
(Three high schools) Warsaw 

Troy Waveland 
Thorntown West Lafayette 
Tyner Westphalia 


West Newton 
Williamsport 
Wolcottville 
Winamac 
Wingate 
Wawaka 
Worthington 
Wheatland 


Zionsville 


TABLE CLXXIV—ENTRANCE CREDITS IN BIBLICAL HIS- 
TORY AND LITERATURE ACCEPTED BY CERTAIN 
INDIANA COLLEGES DURING THE THREE 
ACADEMIC YEARS PRECEDING 
JUNE isruH, 1921 
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Motalsienoe 150 124.95 
Butler College ......... 12 12 
DePauw University .... 12 12 
Earlham College ....... 33 19.05 
Evansville College*..... 16 7.9 
Franklin=@ollege sc... 24 12.5 
Hanover College ....... 0 fe) 
Indiana University?..... 28 28 
Manchester College .... 17 20 
Taylor University ...... 8 7.5 
Union Christian College (0) 0 
Wabash College ........ 6 6 


No. Students Presenting 
Biblical Credits from 


Denominational Academies 
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COCO COO OHOS Such Credits from Sunday 
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1 Credits for two years only. College only two years old. 


2 Record for one year only. 


Schools 


V. Record of Students Writing Examinations 


The following table will show the number of students 
writing examinations for Bible Study credit since the begin- 
ning of the plan, the number making passing grades and the 
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number of units of credit earned. No records have been kept 
showing the sex of pupils writing examinations and no infor- 
mation is available as to the number of Protestant, Catholic 
or Jewish students which are included in the accompanying 
table. (See Chart LXVIII.) 


Percentage 
Number of Pupils Number 
Number Making Making Units 
YEAR Taking Passing Passing of Credit 
Examination Grade Grades Earned 
Motalisaa 161033 5,547 80.00 4,454 
TOTOHV7 siete te pene oro eae 660 426 64.5 gst 
2 
1,054 
1,081 
1,142 
2500 
2000 
No. WRITING 
EXAMINATIONS 
1500 


as”* 
No. Passine 
EXAMINATIONS 1000 


0 
1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 919-20 1920-21 


CHart LXVIII—Numper or PERSONS WRITING EXAMINATIONS FOR 
CREDIT UNDER THE BOARD oF CONTROL FOR BIBLE STUDY CREDIT IN 
INDIANA HicH ScHooLs AND THE NUMBER MAKING PASS- 
ING GRADES DuRING THE Five ACADEMIC YEARS’ BE- 
GINNING WITH IQI6-17 AND ENDING WITH 1920-1921. 


An effort has been made to determine how many students 
present credits for entrance to Indiana colleges which have 
been earned under the provisions of the Indiana plan for Bible 
study credit in high schools. Table CLXXIV, on page 548, 
shows that of the 5,547 students making passing grades 
in Biblical subjects 97 of 1.7 per cent. entered eleven 
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Indiana colleges during the three years from 1918 to 1920 
inclusive. Many of these students were Catholic and Jewish, 
many may have enrolled in other colleges, and some may have 
enrolled in college earlier than 1918. When all these deduc- 
tions have been made, it is evident that a very small fraction 
of the Protestant students who receive Bible study credits in 
the high schools of Indiana use such credits for entrance into 
the Protestant Christian colleges of Indiana. 


VI. Analysis and Evaluation 


The Bible study credit plan in Indiana, like that of North 
Dakota, had its genesis in the English section of the state 
teachers’ association. High school and college teachers of 
English, noting their students’ lamentable ignorance of the 
English Bible, have been active in devising plans for remedying 
this defect. The Indiana plan involves the following elements: 

(a) The announced purpose of the Biblical study—to im- 
part literary and historical knowledge—is academic, not reli- 
gious. To teach the Bible as literature and history, without an 
appreciation of the dominating religious motives which inspired 
the literature and history, is to rob the Bible of much of its 
richness and power. To accomplish the religious development 
of boys and girls, the Bible must be taught for its religious 
values. It is true that the plan does not prevent the private 
teachers from giving the subject a definite religious emphasis; 
but the plan does not encourage such emphasis. 

(b) The plan is under state regulation. The approval of 
the State Board of Education is one of the prerequisites for 
the operation of the plan. Whenever the State sets examina- 
tions or in other ways regulates the content, method, or quality 
of Biblical instruction, there is a definite violation of the Ameri- 
can principle of the separation of church and state, or else there 
is a complete secularization of the method and content of the 
Biblical teaching. 

(c) The plan conditions academic credit upon a single ex- 
amination, with questions made by one committee, given by 
another, and papers marked by a third party. No standard 
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high school in Indiana would be willing to place English, his- 
tory, science, mathematics or any other high school discipline 
on the same basis. The method tends to foster “cramming” 
for tests within the limits of the syllabi. The plan does not 
tend to further the more thorough curriculum provided by the 
graded textbooks now available for Sunday school use. It 
does not have the advantage of the Colorado plan which pro- 
vides a way to standardize both the teacher and the conditions 
of teaching. 

(d) The plan tends to develop favorable public sentiment 
for the introduction of English Bible courses into the English 
and history departments of the American high school. A 
prominent member of the “Committee of Five” writes: “The 
plan is growing to be very popular in Indiana. There is a 
strong demand that Bible study in high schools be placed on 
the same basis as other studies. This will probably be done.” 
This development is exactly what would be expected of a 
movement whose purpose was “literary and historical,” not 
religious or theological. In other words, this plan leans 
towards the state, rather than the church, towards academic 
culture rather than spiritual development. 

It is not the purpose of this report to discount the value of 
the work being accomplished by this plan of Bible study credits 
in the high schools in Indiana. It is rather intended to point 
out that valuable as this plan may be for literary and academic 
purposes, it does not provide the solution of the problem of the 
religious training of the children and youth of Indiana. This 
problem must be solved under church auspices, not as a bi- 
product of secular education. 
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DENOMINATIONAL PROMOTION AND SUPER- 
VISION OF] RELIGIOUS EDUGA IO NeeEN 
INDIANA 


BY WiILTIAM-E. CHALMERS 


I. Sources of Information 


By personal interviews with denominational leaders re- 
sponsible for the promotion of religious education in Indiana, 
and by correspondence with state and national officers, an 
attempt was made to secure accurate data regarding the de- 
nominational Sunday school and other religious education work 
in that state for the five-year period beginning in 1916 and 
ending in 1921. The following items were included in the 
question-schedule : 


(a) WoRKERS 


(1) What paid workers has your denomination at work in 
Indiana? Or in a larger area including Indiana? 

(2) What General Denominational officer visits your state 
in the interests of Sunday schools? 

(3) What regular service is rendered the Sunday schools 
of Indiana by your denominational headquarters? 


(b) FINANCES 


(1) How much is expended for state workers by your 
General Board? 

(2) What proportion of Headquarters’ expenses are 
chargeable to Indiana? 

(3) What amounts are raised within the state? 

(4) Is a fixed sum assigned to each church or school? 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


DENOMINATIONAL PROMOTION 


ORGANIZATION 


(1) What organization of workers have you for your 
states ? 

(2) How are your workers related to interdenominational 
organizations ? ; 

(3) Have you any regular meetings of denominational 
workers for official action? 


PROGRAM OF WoORK 


(1) Is there a program of state effort? 
(a) Who arranges this program? 
(b) How permanent is it? 
(c) What are its chief items? 
(2) Do local churches have programs? 
(3) How generally adopted and promoted? 
(4) Is there any cooperation with international Sunday 
school work or other denominations ? 


RESULTS 
(1) What are the outstanding results of your Sunday school 
work during this period? 
(a) Buildings? 
(b) Teacher-training? 
(c) Missionary education? 
(d) Week-day religious instruction? 
(e) Daily Vacation Bible Schools? 


FUTURE PLANS 


(1) Have you any plans for enlargement of your work in 
Indiana? 
(2) Name of chief items in the plans. 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES 


(1) Have you state summer schools for all your people 
such as summer assemblies ? 
(2) Or Chautauquas? 


YoOuNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES 
(1) Form of program. 


OTHER AGENCIES 


(1) Do you have other agencies at work in your church for 
religious education ? 
(2) In what forms? 
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Information was received from the following denomina- 
tions: 


Church of the Brethren; Presbyterians; Disciples of Christ ; 
Baptist (Northern Convention) ; Methodist Episcopal; Protestant 
Episcopal; Methodist Protestant; Friends; Reformed Church, 
U. S. A.; Church of Christ ; Evangelical Association ; Evangelical 
Synod; Free Methodists; United Brethren (Old Constitution) ; 
Evangelical Lutheran; United Brethren; United Presbyterian. 


This chapter will summarize the data furnished by the 
foregoing denominations. 


II. General Organization 


A survey of the various denominations which have at- 
tempted any systematic effort to encourage Sunday school work 
among their own churches in Indiana shows seventeen with 
some form of Sunday school organization. Some of these 
have not passed beyond the committee stage. In the case of 
others the titles which they give their general administration 
officers indicate the character of the organization. Four report 
national Sunday school secretaries charged with field adminis- 
tration duties; one, a National Superintendent; one, a Young 
Peoples Secretary; one, a Regional Director; two, Field Sec- 
retaries ; one, a Chairman of a Sunday School Board, and one, 
a Home Mission Secretary. 


Ill. Service 


The degree in which these denominational organizations 
have developed their service to the churches is shown by the 
following summary; four do nothing more than supply litera- 
ture ; two provide convention speakers ; one issues literature and 
arranges conferences; one holds conventions and conferences; 
four publish promotion literature and organize conferences, 
and one limits itself to correspondence. 
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IV. Finances 


The financial report is not very satisfactory because of its 
vagueness. Eight denominational Boards spent nothing on 
Sunday school work in Indiana during the period under sur-: 
vey. Seven expended an aggregate of $19,300 a year. De- 
tailed figures were not obtainable from several of the stronger 
denominations. In addition to indicating the amounts spent 
directly in Indiana for Sunday school work, it was hoped the 
denominational boards could estimate the proportion of their 
support which came from Indiana, and the proportion of their 
expenses which should be charged to that state. The returns on 
this point are so indefinite as to suggest that the general board 
is so far removed from the local situation as never to have been 
considered in a direct relationship. Similarly it was impossible 
to obtain the amounts raised within the state for denomina- 
tional Sunday school work. 


V. State Organization 


The inquiry as to a state denominational organization of 
Sunday school workers or leaders revealed the following facts; 
six denominations have no form of organization; one has a 
Young People’s Union; one, a Home Mission organization; 
one, a Conference Secretary; and four report religious edu- 
cation departments of their state boards. Nine have regular 
meetings of their state Sunday school workers in some form; 
and eight report no gatherings of any sort. Twelve report a 
recognized form of cooperation with the Indiana Sunday 
School Association; and five say they have no official co- 
operation. 


VI. Programs 


In the matter of providing a program of work and advance 
for their churches in the state, the largest variety obtains. 
Ten denominations have such a state program; five have no 
program and two use the interdenominational program. As to 
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the authority which plans the program, nine say the planning 
is done by their state organization; seven, by their national 
board; two, by a national secretary; one, by the young people’s 
officers; and one by the missionary leadership. This program 
is annually determined by nine denominations; a three-year 
effort being arranged for by one denomination, and a perma- 
nent program by two denominations. The leading items of 
these programs include graded organization, institutes, teacher- 
training, evangelism, stewardship, daily vacation Bible schools, 
class-organization, and week-day instruction. 


VII. Results 


The estimates of results obtained since the inauguration 
of denominational boards of religious education, do not dis- 
tinguish as to sources of help. It is evident that many of the 
gains are due to the general Sunday school movement. Six 
emphasize improved Sunday school buildings; eleven note 
gains in teacher-training; eight mention increased missionary 
training; four have extended week-day schools; nine have daily 
vacation Bible school movements and two have made progress 
in developing the church school. 


VIL. Training 


It is encouraging to mark the growth of leadership in 
making plans for the future. Eleven have such plans for their 
churches. A common method of training Sunday school work- 
ers employed by the churches is the Summer Assembly. Eight 
have regular assemblies for their constituency in part or all of 
the state. One limits its training to church school teachers and 
officers. One denomination conducts a four-day training school 
in the denominational college, superseding the regular curricu- 
lum for the period. 


IX. Dzyvision of Effort 


In most of the denominations the leadership in religious 
education is divided. Several boards within the denomination 
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issue separate and sometimes competing programs and promote 
unrelated and rival organizations within the local church, 
Eight say their young people’s society is separately organized 
and influential. Seven say the missionary societies are pro- 
moting their own forms of local organization and program. 
Two say their denominational college or academy is strongly 
influencing the local church by its training courses. 


X. Conclusions 


Every separate Protestant movement eventually includes 
some form of child-training. Any religious survey of Ameri- 
can territory reveals the prolific subdivisions of Protestantism 
and their wide variations as to form of organization and creed. 
But not all surveys make clear, as does this one, the inevitable 
modern tendency toward Sunday school work no matter how 
exclusively interested in adults the movement may have been in 
its beginnings. A striking example of this tendency is seen 
in the growth of the Salvation Army. The Indiana Survey 
shows that this organization now includes regular Sunday 
school work in its program. 

Denominational organization for Sunday school help shows 
wide divergence. A Sunday school movement, which proceeds 
far enough to be recognized, is influenced by the peculiar de- 
nominational church polity and by an awakening to the need of 
religious education. In many denominations the leaders appre- 
ciate the need of evangelistic and missionary and financial 
organization ; but have not seen the relation of the child to the 
future church. For the most part, the financial support of the 
Sunday school work is pitifully meager. 

The provision for determining programs of religious edu- 
cation to be urged upon the churches is most unsatisfactory. 
No other field of church effort is so unorganized and hap- 
hazard. The variety of agencies which have pushed into this 
field show the lack of consideration of this problem by the 
church. Advance is hindered and energy is wasted by the fail- 
ure to establish a competent and recognized leadership. 

The lack of codrdination within the denomination, and of 
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DENOMINATIONAL PROMOTION 


the denomination with the general movement for religious edu- 
cation, is the most outstanding weakness revealed by the survey 
of denominational agencies. Not a denomination was found 
which had, to its own satisfaction, unified its various boards 
into a single religious educational leadership. And the survey 
failed to reveal a denomination which had satisfactorily re- 
lated itself to the general Sunday school movement. As a 
result of this failure of codrdination, there is overwhelming 
evidence of friction, wastefulness and inefficiency. 


For General Summary and Recommendations see Chapter II 
of This Volume. 
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INDEX 


Absences, 321; number of, al- 
lowed, before pupil is denied 
membership, 327, 328. 

Accounting, a uniform system of 
church and religious education, 
270. 

Accounting, child, see ‘Child 


accounting in the Sunday 
school.” 

Active members of a Sunday 
school, 330. 


Age, of teachers, a table, 440. 

Age, sex distribution, in devo- 
tional societies, 207, 208. 

Agencies, for training Sunday 
school teachers, 402; text-books 
used, 403. 

Air supply, source of, in church 
building, 135. 

Albertson, E. T., 479, 481. 

Alexander, John L., 35, 36. 

“American Legion Room” of 
Third Christian Church of In- 
dianapolis, 146. 

American Magazine, the, 65. 

Annual Sunday School Conven- 
tion, 472. 

Antioch, church in, selected for 
survey, 46. 

Architecture, 131. 

Artificial lighting, 136. 

Assembly rooms, 120, 142; small, 
140. 

Assessments, local school, 532. 

Assignment of lessons, 424-425. 

Athearn, Walter S., 35, 37. 

Athletics, rooms for, 125. 

Attendance, 62; average attend- 
ance of pupils, 319; no one 
factor to compel, 323; regular- 
ity of, and effect of graded 
lessons, 309; statistics of, 307. 

Auditorium, church, 138. 


Average attendance, 217; table 
of, 218. 

Awakener, the, 524. 

Awards, 525. 

Ayres, Dr. Leonard P., 81. 


Bagley, W. C., 36, 37, 458. 

Bailey, Albert E., 36. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Maud Junkin, 
480. 

Baptist Church, periodicals of, 
289; plan of organization of, 
202, 203. 

Barnes, Mrs. J. W., 36, 512. 

Bee Camp, church selected in, for 


survey, 46. 

Benevolences, indirect tax for, 
255. 

Bethany, church in, selected for 
survey, 46. 

Bethel (Jefferson and Clinton 


Counties), churches in, select- 
ed for survey, 46. 

“Better church schools” program, 
adoption of campaign plans, 
86; buildings, 82; campaign 
committee, 81; extension, 82; 
finance, 86; organization, 82; 
promotion of, 87; seven focal 
points in program, 82; stand- 
ards, 85; supervision, 83; 
teachers, 83. 

Bible study, for credit, 75. 

Biblical history and literature ac- 
cepted as entrance credits in 
certain colleges, 548. 

Blake, Dr. Edgar, 35. 

Bloomington Christian Church, 
149. 

Blue birds, 200. 

Board-room, church, 140. 

Books, record, money expended 


fore. 
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Books, for professional reading 
of Sunday school, teachers, 


398. 

Botlenfield, Mr. W. R., 527. 

Bovard, W. S., 37. 

Bower, W. C., 36. 

Bowling alleys, 122, 150. 

Boy Scouts of America, 59, 202; 
age of and grade in school, a 
table of, 223, 225; ages of, a 
table of, 223, 224; church pref- 
erences of scout masters, 235; 
education of scout masters, 
233; groups from which scout 
masters are recruited, 234; life 
of membership in, one year and 
seven months, 229; marital state 
of scout masters, 235; meeting 
places of, a table, 231, 232; 
membership, persistence of, 
table of, 228, 230; occupation 
of scout masters, 234; ranking 
of, and ages, tables of, 227; 
relationships of, 231; religious 
denomination of, a table of, 
223; scope of inquiry about, 
222; scout-master, 232; sum- 
mary, 236. 

Boys’ club rooms, 148. 

Braselman, Dr. F. M., 35. 

Brooksburg, churches in, selected 
for survey, 47. 

Brown, Dr. Arlo A., 35. 

Brown, Dr. Frank L., 35. 

Budgets, annual, approved by In- 
diana Sunday School Conven- 
tion, 530; comparison of total 


church, and church — school 
budget,= 267; county) 531; 
sources of funds for, 532; 
general expense, for church 
schools, 239; overhead ex- 


penses, 532; relation of budget 
for religious education to total 
church, 266; state, 529; Sun- 
day school, 75. 

Building of churches, see “Build- 
ings, church.” 

Building program, Indiana _ be- 
hind in, 127. 
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Buildings, church school, 93; a 
sampling of churches, 101; air 
supply, source of, 135; archi- 
tecture, 131; artificial lighting 
system, 136; assembly rooms, 
120; auditorium, 138; bowling 
alley, 150; boys’ club rooms, 
148; budget for, 269; chapels, — 
140-7 choir! “gallerieswaa3o) 
church school superintendent’s 
office, 144; classrooms, 117, 120, 


143; clocks, 137; community 
service rooms, 121-123, 145; 
corridors of, 133; decorative 


attractiveness, 133; fire protec- 
“tion, 116, 91365) heatingwen ts, 
135; internal structure, 114; 
kitchen, the, 146; library and 
reading room, 146; lighting, 
136; nurses’ room, 148; other 
service systems, 137; parlor and 
boardroom, 140; pastor’s study, 
141; provision for the deaf in, 
138; rooms, 117, 138; school 
assembly rooms, 142; service 
systems, 115, 134; signal sys- 
tems, 137; site of, 130; size of, 
I11; small assembly room, 140; 
social workers’ office, 149; 
stairways of, 131; standard and 
score-card, 95; suggestions for 
future, 129; summary of situa- 
tion of, 126, I51; swimming 
pool, 150; table of some church 
buildings arranged by rank of 
excellence, 104, 105; table 
showing various, with scores 
for excellence, 107, 108, 112, 
113, 118, 119; telephones, 137; 
the office, 141; the vault, 141; 
toilet systems, 137; ventilation, 
II5, 135; water supply system, 
137; windows, 139. 

Burnie, George N., 479. 

Burton, E. D., 37. 


Cabinet, of church-school, 156. 

Cambria, churches in, selected 
for survey, 47. 

Camp Fire Girls, 202. 


INDEX 


Canaan, churches in, selected for 
survey, 47. 

Cargo, 480. 

Carman, John, 479. 

Carmel (Jefferson and Clinton 
Counties), churches in, selected 
for survey, 47. 

Catholic Church, and the chil- 
dren, 379. 

Census, United States, for reli- 
gious bodies for 1916, 538. 

Certificates, 525. 

Chalmers, Dr. William E., 35, 36. 

Chapel, 140. 

Chapel of the Intercession of 
Trinity Church, New York, 110, 
132) 140. 

Charters, W.W., 36).37: 

Child accounting, in the S. S., 
age of dropping out of Sunday 
school, 292; age and sex of 
Sunday school pupils in rural 
and urban communities, 289; 
attendance, 307; church rela- 
tionship of pupils, 296; distri- 
bution of enrollment, 325; 
organized classes, 304; tables 
of ages and membership of, 
305, 306; pupils reporting them- 
selves as “no church” members, 
tables, 300, 301, 302, 303; reli- 
ability of data, 276; what is 
included in, 277; sex, age and 
church membership of pupils, 
urban and rural, tables, 297, 


298, 299; sex and age dis- 
tribution, 282, 289-293; age 
distribution, and tables for, 


284, 285, 286-293; sex distribu- 
tion, and tables for, 282, 283, 
289-293; source of data, 275; 
source of pupils, 278; native or 
foreign, 278; rural or urban, 
279; table of age distribution, 
285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 290, 291, 
292, 293; table of pupils who 
report ages uncorrectly, 288; 
tables of sex distribution, 282, 
283, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293. 
Children, four-fold development 


of, 196; recognition of, at regu- 
lar church services, 166. 

Children’s Division of Indiana 
Sunday School Association, 
480; county superintendents of, 
491; money expended to carry 
on work of township, 532; 
township and district superin- 
tendents of, 500-505. 

Child-training, every separate 
Protestant movement eventu- 
ally includes some form of, 557. 

Choir galleries, 139. 

Christian Educator, the, 65. 

Church Committee, on religious 
education, 155; officials of 
young people’s societies, 159; 
superintendent-secretary-treas- 
urer, 156; supervisors, 158; 
teachers, 158. 

Church members, distribution of, 
by denomination, 42. 

Church School, the, 65. 

Church school, buildings, 93; 
cabinet of, 156; cost of in- 
struction and supervision, 269; 
faithfulness of teachers to, 
380; finance, see ‘Finance, 
of church school’’; sources of 
income of, 263; summary, 168; 
system of uniform account- 
ing for, 270. 

Church services, recognition of 
children at regular, 166. 

Churches, a plan of, or chart 
of organization of, 197; a 
sampling of, 101; age at which 
pupils begin to drop out of, 
292; age at which teachers 
join, 371; ages of persons 
joining, 372-378; better, in 
Indiana, 104; better, outside of 
Indiana, 106; distribution of, 
by denominational groups, 42, 
43, 45; distribution of, by types 
of communities, 45; forms of 
cooperation with other, 167; 
in Indiana, 54; lack of full 
denominational program, 221; 
new conception of community, 
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93; organization of religious 
education in local, 56; program 
in relation to plant, 94; rooms, 
117; site of, 130; summary of 
building situation, 126; table 
of churches with high scores, 
107, 108, 182, 113,)016,) 2195 
table of selected, arranged in 
order of rank for total scores 
allotted, 104, 105; teachers and 
activities of the, 380. 

Clapp, F. L., 458. 

Classes, distribution of organized 
and unorganized, by depart- 
mental groups, 189; number of 
organized and unorganized, per 
department and sex, table, 194; 
organized, 192, 304; pastors 
visiting, 454; sex-segregation 
in Sunday school, —_190, 
193. 

Classification chart, a teacher, 
428. 

Classification plan, applied to 
Sunday school teachers, 435; 
chart and explanation of, 430; 
for teachers, a chart of, 429; 
description of, 428; general 
education, 430; professional 
training, 430; teaching experi- 
ence, 431. 

Classroom methods, 453. 

Classroom supervision, methods 
of, 453. 

Classrooms, I17, 120, 143; equip- 
ment for, 143. 


Clocks, 137. 

Coe, Professor George Albert, 
37, 373: 

Colfax, churches in, selected for 
survey, 47. 

Collections, convention, 533; 


money received from, 265. 

Colleges, accepting biblical his- 
tory and literature as entrance 
credits, 548; Indiana church, 
available professional courses 
1n, 397, 399-400. 

Colloton, Cecile, 36. 

Committee on Education of the 
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International Sunday School 
Association, 521. 

Community service, types of, 168. 
Community service rooms, 121, 
145; for athletics, 125; for gen- 
eral use, 122; for recreation, 
125; for social service, 123. 
Community training schools in 
Indiana counties, number of, 


527. 

Congregational Church of Lake- 
wood, 147. 

Congregational church, periodi- 
cals of, 390. 

Connecticut State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 237. 

Consulting Committees for the 


Survey, 36. 
Contributions, from regular 
classes and _ individuals, a 


table of, 263, 264. 

Control, democracy of, 540. 

Conventions, 404, 508; county 
Sunday school, 513; township, 
73; township Sunday school, 
514; type or “combination of 
types” of, in Indiana counties, 
Bis: 

Cooperation, interdenominational, 
540; with non-church organiza- 
tions, 168; with other churches, 
forms of, 167. 

Correspondence study, 453. 

Corridors, 133. 

Cost, of religious 
268. 

Councils, county, 515; a report 
of ‘a meeting of, 515, S17; 
school, 159. 

County councils, 74, 515. 

County Sunday School Associa- 
tions, number of meetings held 
by executive committee of, 474; 
number of members on execu- 
tive committees of, 473; or- 
ganization of, 472. 

County Sunday school conven- 
tions, 513. 

Cradle Roll, 200. 

Craig, Percy L., 37. 


education, 


INDEX 


Crawfordsville, churches in, se- 
lected for survey, 47. 
Cub scouts, 200. 
Cumulative card for 
school pupils, 337, 338. 
Cumulative card index system, 


336. 


Sunday 


Data, evaluation of pupil, 346; 
pupil, forms for judgment on, 
348-349; pupil, how recorded, 
344; pupil, what are recorded, 
341; pupil, table of, 342-343; 
statistical, use by schools of, 
340. 

Deaf, provision 
churches, 138. 

Decorative attractiveness, 133. 

Definitions, used in application of 
teachers’ standards, 431. 

Denominational organization, 
shows wide divergence, 557. 

Denominational program, lack of 
full, in churches, 221. 

Denominational promotion and 
supervision of religious educa- 
tion, 76, 552; conclusions, 557; 
division of effort, 556; finances, 
555; general organization 554; 
results, 556; service, 554; 
sources of information, 552; 
state organization, 555; train- 
ing, 556. 

Denominational 
agencies, 76. 

Departmental organization, 186. 

Departmental social and business 
meetings for teachers, table of, 
188. 

Departmental 
(See “Superintendents, 
partmental.”) 

Deputy, churches in, selected for 
Survey, 47. 

Devotional organization, in the 
Sunday schools, 196. 

Devotional programs, groups un- 
der, 206. 

Disciples of Christ, periodicals 
of, 390. 


for the, in 


Sunday school 


Superintendents. 
de- 


Dismissal, of teachers, 448. 

District. officers, 497. 

District Sunday School Associa- 
tions, 475. 

Divisional institutes, 74, 517. 

Dupont, churches in, selected for 
survey, 47. 

Durability of text-books, 253. 


Eagle scouts, 226. 

Economic background of teach- 
ers, 362: 

Education, of teachers, general, 
384; table of, 436, 437. 

Educational Administration, 250. 

Educational and general boards, 
money contributed to, 258, 259. 

Educational promction in schools, 
organs of, 508; program for, 
525. 

Efficiency institutes, 74, 515. 

Effort, summary of denomina- 
tional division of, 556. 

Eiselen, F. C., 36. 

Elementary Public Schools, 200. 

Eliot, President Charles W., 237, 
238. 

Employed Officers Association, 
521. 

Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools 
and Religious Education, 287, 
288. 

Engelhardt, N. L., 36, 37. 

Enrollment, 62, 217; distribution 
of, 325; number of pupils un- 
der twenty-five years of age, 
325, 326; range of, as to age, 
320. 

Entrance credits in biblical his- 
tory and literature accepted by 
colleges, 548. 

Epworth League, Junior, 200. 

Errors, traditional, in church 
building, 129. 

Evenden, E. S., 36, 37. 

Executive Committees of the 
Sunday School Associations ; 
duties of, 474; number of meet- 
ings held by, 475; standing 


committees, 475. 
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Executive systems, 541. 

Expenditures and receipts of 
Sunday school treasurers for 
one year, 240, 241, 243; for 
support of various religious 
work, 257, 260-262. 

Experience of teachers, a table 


of, 436, 437. 


Fathers, of teachers, education 
of, 363; income, 362; nativity 
of, 362; occupation, 362. 

Fergusson, Dr. E. Morris, 35, 36. 

Fickle, church in, selected for 
survey, 47. 

Finance, 542; budget for build- 
ings and maintenance, 269; for 
“better church schools,’ 86; in 
Sunday schools, 60; other prob- 
lems, 270; summary of denomi- 
national, 555. 

Finance, of the church school; 
accounting, uniform system of, 
270; and religious education, 
238; amount of local school 
workers salaries, 246; amount 
of money received during last 
fiscal year, 265; conclusions, 
271; contributions from classes 
and individuals, 254; cost of in- 
struction and supervision, 269; 
cost of text books and teaching 
supplies, 269; education, cost 
of, 237; educational and gen- 
eral boards, money contrib- 
uted to, 258, 259; expenditures 
for support of other  reli- 
gious work, 258-262; expendi- 
tures for the support of local 
schools, 243; a table, 245; gen- 
eral expense budget, 239; in- 
direct tax for denominational 
benevolences, 255; interdenomi- 
national organizations, money 
contributed to, 259; missionary 
boards, money contributed to, 
258, 259; money expended for 
books, cards, etc., 247; “money 
expended for supervisors, 247, 
248; money expended for 
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teachers, 248; money expended 
for textbooks, lesson helps and 
supplies used in teaching, 247, 
248; per cent of total expenses 
for various items of the budget, 
a table of, 243; receipts and ex- 
penditures for one year, tables, 
240, 241, 243; relation of bud- 
get for education to total 
church budget, 266; sources of, 
263; some unsolved problems 
in, 270; special collections, 
money received from, 256; 
total amount expended over a 
period of one year giving pur- 
poses for which expended, a 
table, 242; what education 
should cost, 269. 

Fire protection, 116, 136. 

First Baptist Church of Malden, 
Massachusetts, 142, 146. 

First class scouts, 226. 

Fisher, Galen M., 37. 

Foreign born pupils in the Sun- 
day school, 278. 

Forest, churches in, selected for 
survey, 47. 

Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, II0, 132, 143, 144, 147, 


149. 

“Four-Fold” plan, development of 
children and youth, 196; di- 
vision of labor, 200; organiza- 
nee scheme for Sunday schools, 
183. 

Frankfort, churches in, selected 
for survey, 47. 

Frankfort Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 149. 

Freeman, Frank N., 36. 

Funds, sources of, for county 
school budgets, 532. 


Gary, churches in, selected for 
survey, 47. 

Geetingsville, church in, selected 
for survey, 48. 

GilessI NT 26s arn 

“Go-to-Church Day,” 526 

“Go-to-Sunday-School Day,” 526. 


INDEX 


Governing boards, 56. 

Governing boards and officials, 
appointments, 155. 

Graded lessons, in Sunday 
schools, 309; do not influence 
attendance, 320; tables of, 178- 
182. 

Graves, Frank P., 37. 

Greenwood, church in, 
for survey, 48. 

Growth, through participation, 
540. 

Gymnasiums, 122, 149. 


selected 


Halpenny, E. W., 479. 

Hamell, Dr. H. M., 509. 

Hand-ball courts, 122. 

Hanover, churches in, 
for survey, 48. 

Elansons We Wee35.30, 37. 

Heating; 115, 135: 

Hicks, church in, 
survey, 48. 

Hicks, Harry Wade, 35. 

High schools, Bible study for 
credit in, 543; analysis and 
evaluation, 550; essential fea- 
tures of, 543; examination, the, 
545; high schools codperating 
in plan, 546; record of students 
writing examinations, 548. 

Hillisburg, churches in, selected 
for survey, 48. 

Historical background of the Sur- 
vey, 35. 

Hopkins, Rev. Robert M., 35. 

Hunt, Charles W., 36. 

Huntington, ‘churches in, selected 
for survey, 48. 


selected 


selected for 


Income; of teachers, 360; sources 
of, of local church schools, 263; 
sources of, for Sunday schools, 
241. 

Indiana; a representative state, 
41; a system of Christian edu- 
cation, 542; an evaluation of 
supervisory system of Interna- 
tional Sunday School Associa- 
tion of, 505; and the nation, 87; 


behind in building program, 
127; better churches in, 104; 
better churches other than in, 
106; church buildings of, 93; 
general summary of data on, 
50; map of, showing sections 
surveyed, 44; number of pupils, 
~ teachers and officers enrolled in, 
from 1878 to 1920, 537; se- 
lected as the representative 
American commonwealth, 87; 
“selective sampling” in, 42; 
study of Sunday school statis- 
tics, 533; Sunday schools sur- 
veyed in, 46; use of school 
standards in, an example, 523; 
use of survey data in, 80; 
United States census of reli- 
gious bodies for 1916, 538. 

Indiana State Sunday School 
Convention, 508; number of 
times certain designated topics 
occur on program of, a table, 
510-51. 

Indiana Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 71, 471, 473, 533, 539; ac- 
tual expenditures of, for 1919 
and 1920, 531; administration 
division superintendent, 480; 
administrative officers, 479; 
adoption of the merger, 87; 
agencies of supervision, 518; 
adult division superintendent, 
480; “Better Church Schools” 
campaign, 87; Bible study for 
credit in high schools, 543; an- 
alysis and evaluation, 550; es- 


sential features of, 543; ex- 
amination, the, 545; high 
schools codperating in plan, 


546; record of students writing 
examinations, 548; budgets ap- 
proved by, 530;- budgets, 
county 531; state 529; chil- 
dren’s division superintendent, 
480; conclusions and recommen- 
dations, 79; county association, 
472; county officers, 482; days 
of service given, 483; length of 
service in months of, 484; 
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present age of, 485; educational 
promotion, organs of, 508; 
elements of strength, 540; ele- 
ments of strength of; de- 
mocracy' of control, (77; 
executive and supervisory sys- 
tems, 78; growth through 
participation, 78; interdenomi- 
national cooperation, 78; ele- 
ments of weakness, 541; 
dependence on voluntary lead- 
ership, 78; inadequate man- 
power, 79; executive organiza- 
tion of the, 478; general dis- 
cussion of organization, 477; 
general secretary, 479; staff of, 
480; work of, 480; officers of, 
479; official publication of, 524; 
given fifth place among state 
and provincial associations, 
523; organization, 471; prizes 
and awards given by, for meet- 
ing standards, 525; program of 
fifty-first annual Sunday school 
association, 482; standards of, 
518; state association, 472; 
state staff, visits of the, 524; 
state officers, 479; statistics, a 
study of, 533-539; summary and 
evaluation of, 77; superinten- 
dents, what they do when visit- 
ing school, 490; supervisory of- 
ficers, 479; supervisory system, 
504; an evaluation of the, 505; 
township and county officers, 
497; township and district as- 
sociations, 475; young peoples’ 
division superintendent, 480. 


Indianapolis, churches in, se- 
lected for survey, 48. 
Institutes, divisional, 517; ef- 


ficiency, 515. 
Instruction, cost of, 269. 
International Field Department, 
Bake 
International Sunday School As- 
sociation. See “Indiana Sun- 
day School Association.” 
Interchurch world movement, 45. 
Interdenominational organiza- 
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tions; money contributed to, 
259. one 

“Internal structure,’ I14. 

Items, provision for selected, 110. 


Jefferson, churches in, selected 
for survey, 48. 

Jones, Marjorie J., 287. 

Junior Epworth League, 200. 

Junior societies, leaders of, 160. 


Kennedy, Minnie E., 35. 

Kent, churches in, selected for 
survey, 48. 

Kilmore, churches in, selected for 
survey, 48. 

Kirklin, churches in, selected for 
survey, 48. 

Kitchen, 146. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, the, 65, 


394. 

Lake Avenue Baptist Church of 
Rochester, 142, 144, 146, 149. 
Lakewood Congregational 

Church, 132. 

Lamereaux, Mrs. M. S., 509. 

Lancaster, church in, selected for 
survey, 49. 

Leaflet lessons, careless distribu- 
tion of, 255. 

Leaders, of junior societies, 160. 

Leadership, 219. 

Lemon, Emma, 481. 

Leonia Methodist Church, 149. 

Lesson systems, gradation of, 
and number of days attendance 
of pupil, 316; tables of, 178- 
182, 316; types of, table of, 
178. 

Lessons, assignment of, 425; de- 
monstration of model, 453; 
effect of graded lessons on at- 
tendance of pupils, 314; grada- 
tion of systems, and the sub- 
stitute teachers, 450-451; 
graded and ungraded and diffi- 
culty of obtaining teachers, a 
table, 447; number of minutes 
spent in making assignment for, 


INDEX 


425; things done by teacher in 
assigning, 426; preparation of, 
418; time of assignment of, 
424, 425; time spent in prepara- 
tion, 419. 

Levels, of supervision, 505. 

Lewis, Hazel, 481. 

Liberty, church in, selected for 
survey, 49. 

Libraries, 122, 146. 

Life scouts, 226. 

Light Bearers, 200. 

Lighting system, artificial, 136. 

Literary Digest, the, 65, 304. 

Littlefield, Dr. M. S., 513. 


Madison, churches in, selected for 
survey, 49. 
Magazines, classified list of, read 
regularly of teachers, 394-396. 
Magill, Dr. R. E., 35. 
Maintenance, budget for, 269. 
Malden Survey, the, 56. 
Malmberg, Elsie P., 35, 37. 
Man power, inadequate, 541. 
Manson, church in, selected for 


survey, 49. 
Manville, church in, selected for 


survey, 49. 

Marital state and age, sex distri- 
bution of some devotional so- 
cieties, table, 209. 

Marital state, of senior devo- 
tional groups, 210; of Sunday 
school teachers, 359. 

Mayer, Theodore, 481. 

Median age, of persons joining 
church, 376 

Meetings, teachers, 453. 

Meigs, C. D., 479. 

Membership, active members, 
330; in boy scouts, record of, 
228, 229, 230; in societies, 206; 
influences leading teachers to 
church, 379; number of Sunday 
absences allowed before deny- 
ing, 327, 328; number of Sun- 
days attendance before grant- 
ing, 327; question of pupils re- 
entering after withdrawal, 328; 


regular attendants, 330; regu- 
lations regarding, in Sunday 
schools, 327; visitors, 330. 
“Merger,” adoption of the, 87. 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Frankfort, Indiana, 142. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
chart of the, 199; periodicals 
of, 390. 
Methods, in Sunday schools, 66. 
Methods, in teaching, 412. 
Michigantown, churches in, se- 
lected for survey, 49. 
Middleford, church in, selected 
for survey, 49. 
Middlefork, church in, 
for survey, 49. 
Miller, Rev. Wayne G., 481. 
Missionary organization in the 
Sunday schools, 196. 
Missionary organizations, groups 
under, 58. 
Missionary training, who for, 214. 
Missionary work, amount con- 
tributed to, 258, 259. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Mary, 509. 
Model lessons, demonstration of, 


selected 


453. 

Monroe, church in, selected for 
survey, 49. 

Moran, church in, selected for 
survey, 49. 

Mother’s Jewels, 200. 

Mount Pleasant, churches in, se- 
lected for survey, 49. 

Mulberry, churches in, selected 
for survey, 49. 

Muncie, churches in, selected for 


survey, 49. 


Nation, the, and Indiana, 87. 

New Hampshire State Teachers 
Association, 238. 

Non-church organizations, 59; 
Boy Scouts, 222; codperation 
with, 168; officials of, 160. 

North Madison, churches in, 
selected for survey, 49. 

Nowlan, I. S., 37. 

Nurses’ room, 148. 
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Objectives of the Survey, 37; 
realized, 88. 

Occupations, of teachers, 360. 

Office, the church, 141. 

Officers, administrative and su- 
pervisory, of Indiana Sunday 
School Association, 479; num- 
ber of, in Indiana, by denomi- 
nations, 558-561; number of de- 
partmental, per school, table, 
191; number of teachers, pupils 
and, enrolled in Indiana from 
1870 to 1920, 537; township and 
district, 497. 

Officials, methods of class super- 
vision, 462; method of prepa- 
ration for a visit to Sunday 
school classes, 461; motives for 
accepting positions as superin- 
tendents, 464; of non-church 
societies, 160; of Sunday 
schools, powers and duties, 161; 
things that they do while visit- 
ing classes, 463. 

Organization, general summary 
of denominational, 554, 555; 
shows wide divergence, 557; 
of religious education in local 


churches, 56; of Sunday 
schools, 170. 

Owen, Dr. J. W., 35. 

Parentage, recording pupils, 


344. 

Parents, of teachers, 363. 

Parlor, church, r4o. 

Pastor, assistant, 163. 

Pastors, and visits to classes of 
the Sunday school, 454. 

Paynesville, churches in, selected 
for survey, 49. 

Periodicals; agricultural, 395; 
educational, 394; fine arts, 395; 
general, literary, etc., 394; hy- 
giene, 395; miscellaneous, 395; 
Natures Hoss On EVA ONS 
churches, 289-293; professional, 
395; public affairs, ‘current 
events, etc., 394; technical, me- 
chanical, etc., 395; trade, busi- 
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ness, 395; religious, read by 
teachers, 289; women’s maga- 
zines, 395; young peoples, 395. 
Pickard, church in, selected for 
survey, 49. 
Pilgrim Congregational Church 
of Lakewood, Ohio, 145. 
Placement, of teachers, 447. 
Plans, for schools with a definite 
number of students, 184-186. 
Pleasant Hill, church in, selected 
for survey, 50. 
Pleasant Ridge, church in, se- 
lected for survey, 50. 
Population, in Indiana; number 
and percentage of rural and 
urban, of two counties, enrolled 
in Sunday school, 281; urban 
and rural for 1920, 279; per- 
centage of, compared with Sun- 
day school enrollment, 280. 
Presbyterian Brick Church Insti- 
tute, Rochester, New York, 146. 
Presbyterian church, a plan of 
or a chart of organization of, 
201, 202; periodicals of the, 
391. 
Primary department of 
church school, 200. 
Prizes, 525. 
Problems, some 
finance, 268. 
Professional training for teach- 
ers, 3096. 
Professional training, of teachers, 


the 


unsolved, on 


Programs, summary of denomina- 
tional, 555. 

Promotion, basis of, 217. 

Protestant Christian Education, 
supervision and promotion of, 
wis 

Public recognition of teachers, 


452. 

Public school pupils and attend- 
ance, 324. * 
Public school teachers, necessary 

qualifications of, 442. 
Pupils, age groups of, taught in 
Sunday schools by teachers in 


INDEX 


Indiana, tables, 406-407; age- 
groups of, taught in Sunday 
schools and time spent in prepa- 
ration of a lesson for, 420, 421; 
age-groups taught, 415-417; agé 
and sex of Sunday school pupils 
in rural and urban communities, 
289; in rural communities, 291, 
293; in urban communities, 290, 
292; age at which they begin 
to drop out of church, 292; age 
of dropping out of Sunday 
school, 292, 293; attendance 
records in connection with 
gradation of lessons, 314; at- 
tendance records of, a table, 
310; average attendance of, 
317; data of, how recorded, 
345; church relationship of, 
296; comparison of attendance 
of, using graded and ungraded 
lessons, 323; comparison of 
number enrolled with popula- 
tion of the state, 535; evalu- 
ation of data on, 346; forms 
for judgment on, 348-349; no 
one factor to cause attendance 
of, 323; number of teachers, 
officers and, enrolled in In- 
diana from 1870 to 1920, 537; 
number of, in Indiana, by de- 
nominations, 558-561; number 
of, under twenty-five years of 
age, 325, 326; regulations re- 
garding membership of, in 
school, 327; report their ages 
incorrectly, table of those who, 
288; reporting themselves as 
“no church” members, tables, 
300, 301, 302, 303; sex, age and 
church membership of, urban 
and rural, tables, 297, 298, 299; 
source of, 278; who re-enter 
after name has been withdrawn, 
328. 


“Quackery,” 427. 

Queen Esther Circle, 202. 

Question schedules, 38; for 
teachers, 357; formulated to 


meet certain conditions, 39; 
preparation of, 39; problem of 
securing accuracy, 40; team 
discipline and, 40; text books 
used, 40. 

Questioning of pupils, methods 
of, 422. 


Raffety, W. E., 36. 

Reading, promotion of profes- 
sional, 527. 

Reading-rooms, 122, 146. 

Receipts and expenditures of 
Sunday school treasurers for 
one year, 240, 241, 243. 

Recreation, rooms for, 125. 

Religious education, and church 
school finance, 238; church 
committee on, see also “Church 
Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation”; church and religious 
plants for, 54; credit for, in 
high schools, 543; cost of, 239; 
denominational promotion and 
supervision of, 76; director of, 
156; Indiana system of, 542; 
organization and administration 
of, in local churches, 56; re- 
ports, 164; table on type, con- 
tents and frequency of, 165; 
rooms for, 141; what should it 
cost, 268. 

Religious school rooms; assembly 


rooms, 120; classrooms, 117, 
120. 

Reading, professional, of teach- 
ers, 398. 


Records, 63, 333; a brief sum- 
mary of significant facts, 353; 
cumulative card index system, 
336; different forms used, a 
table of, 336; form of, used, 
333; table of forms used, 334, 
335; how pupil data are re- 
corded, 345; keeping of, by 
teachers, 311; number of pupil- 
record forms used in a school, 
337; sheet for judging relative 
worth of pupil data, 348; table 
of items of pupil data accord- 
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ing to their worth as, 349; use 
made of statistical data, 340; 
what pupil data are recorded, 
341; table of, 342-343. 

Re-enrollment, 328. 

Reformed Church, periodicals of 
the, 392. 

Registration fees, 533. 

Regular attendant, of a Sunday 
school, 330. 

Relationships, of Boy Scouts, 231. 

Religious denominations, of vari- 
ous organizations of Boy 
Scouts, 223. 

Report cards, money expended 
for, 247. 

Reports, 63, 333; a brief sum- 
mary of significant facts, 353; 
annual, of county secretaries to 
state secretary, 536; on re- 
ligious education, 164; table on 
type, contents, and frequency 
of, 165. 

Residence, recording pupils, 344. 

Resignation, of teachers, reasons 
for, 449. 

Results, summary of denomina- 
tional, 556. 

Robertson, Rev. J. C., 35. 

Rock River Conference, 373. 

Rooms, church, 138; boys’ club, 
148; classrooms, 143; equip- 
ment for, 143; church, 117; 
community service, 121, 122, 
145; for general use, 145; for 
recreation and athletics, 125; 
for social service, 123; nurses’, 
148; recreation and _ athletic, 
149; religious school assembly, 
120; religious education, 141; 
religious school class, 117, 120; 
social service, 147. 

Rossville, churches in, selected for 
survey, 50. 

Rugg, Harold O., 36, 37. 

Rural communities, sex, age and 
church membership of pupils in, 
table, 299. 

Rural schools; attendance in, 325; 
percentage of, a table, 325; ages 
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of pupils in organized classes, 
305, 306. 

Ryker’s Ridge, churches in, se- 
lected for survey, 50. 


StajolhneRroteeheeee sts 

Salaries, amount expended for 
local sunday-school workers, 
246. 

Salary, of teachers, 360. 

“Sampling,” method of, in In- 
diana, 41. 

Saturday Evening Post, the, 65, 


394. 

School assembly rooms, 142. 

School council, 159. 

School relationship, 56, 155. 

Schools. See also “Sunday 
schools”; for training Sunday 
school teachers, 401-402; text 
books used, 401. 

Scircleville, church in, selected 
for survey, 50. 

Score card, use of, 96, 97-99; an- 
alysis of scores, 103; on items 
of pupil data worth recording, 
349, 350; table of church build- 
ings by rank allotted on eight 
selected items, 108; table of 
selected churches, arranged by 
order of rank for total scores, 
102; table of twelve selected 
buildings scoring above 750 in 
excellence, 107. 

Scotland, church in, selected for 
survey, 50. 

Scoutmaster, the, 232; church 
preferences of, 235; education 
of, table of, 233; groups from 
which recruited, 234; marital 
state of, 235; occupation of, 
234. 

Second class scouts, 226. 

Secretaries, annual reports of 
county, to state secretary, 536; 
reports of state, county and 
township, as basis of statistics, 
533; summary of _ statistics 
based on annual reports of, 
534- 


INDEX 


Secretary, 156; of class, and 
record books, 336. 

Sedalia, church in, selected for 
survey, 50. 

Senior High School, the, 202. 

Senior societies, 210. 

Service, 554; summary of de- 
nominational, 554- 

Service systems, 115, 134; items 
included under, 134; other, 
137; standards for, 135. 

Sex, of county children’s division 
superintendents, 492; of teach- 
€Ts, 359. 

Sex-age distribution; of 12 inter- 
mediate devotional societies, 
211; of 20 junior missionary 
societies, 213; of 21 junior de- 
votional societies, 212; of 23 
intermediate missionary socie- 
ties, 215; of 35 junior mission- 
ary societies, 216. 

Sex-segregation in Sunday school 
classes, 190, 193. 

Sharon Hill, church in, selected 
for survey, 50. 

Sheldon, Dr. Frank, 35. 

Signal systems, 137. 

Site, church, III, 130. 

Size, of church site, III. 

Smith, H. Augustine, 36. 

Smith, Lansing F., 

Smyrna, church in, selected for 
survey, 50. 

Soares, Thomas G., 36. 

Social background of teachers, 
362. 

Social service, rooms for, 147. 

Social workers office, 149. 

Societies, basis of promotion in 
devotional, 217; classification 
of, 206; distribution of, 204; 
table of, 205; distribution of 
members of devotional, accord- 
ing to sex and age, 208-216; 
leadership of, 219; membership 
and attendance in devotional 
and missionary societies, 217; 
table of, 218; membership in, 
206; senior, 210; study courses 


offered in, 219; summary of, 
220. 

Special collections, 
ceived from, 265. 

Stairways, 131. 

Standards, an example of the use 
of, 523; in judging successful 
teaching, 456; in Sunday 
schools, 66; international coun- 
ty children’s division, 520; in- 
ternational county organization, 
518; international local church 
school, 519; international state 
Sunday school association or- 
ganization, 521; international 
township organization, 519; in- 
ternational township or district 
children’s division organization, 


money re- 


520; of church school build- 
ings, 95; points of, 521; prizes, 
awards and certificates for, 
525. 

Standard Bearer, 202. 

Structure, internal, 114. 


Study, pastor’s, 141. 
Study courses, 219. 
Star scouts, 226. 


State officers, of the Indiana 


Sunday school association, 
479. 
State staff, 524. 


State Sunday School Association, 
organization of, 472. 

State Religious Education Read- 
ing Circle, 527. 

State Sunday School Association, 
vie 

Statistical measures, 318. 

Statistics, a study of Indiana 
school, 533; annual reports of 
county secretaries to state sec- 
retary, 536; comparison of 
pupils and teachers enrolled 
with population of the state, 
535; data, use made by schools 
of, 340; number of teachers, of- 
ficers and pupils enrolled in 
Indiana from 1870 to 1920, 537; 
reports of state, county and 
township secretaries, 533; sum- 
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mary of annual reports of 
secretaries, 534. 
Stevenson, John A., 36. 
Strayer, George D., 37. 
Subscriptions, local, 532. 
Substitute teachers, and gradation 
of lesson systems, 450-451; 
number of, per school, table, 


174. 

Sugar Creek, churches in, selected 
for survey, 50. 

Sunday schools, a brief summary 
of significant facts, 331; a 
“four-plan” organization 
scheme, 183; a supervisory sys- 
tem of, an evaluation of, 504, 
505; administrative and super- 
visory officers, 479; attendance 
statistics, 307; table of, 308; 
basis of promotion, in devo- 
tional societies, 217; budget, 75; 
child accounting in, 62; classes, 
the organized, 192; classifica- 
tion of societies, 206; conven- 
tions, 73, 508; county councils, 
74, 515; a report of a meeting 
of, 515-517; departmental or- 
ganization, 186; devotional and 
missionary organizations, 58; 
distribution of societies, 204; ta- 
ble of, 205; divisional institutes, 
74, 517; efficiency institutes, 
515; elimination from, 293; en- 
rollment and average attend- 
ance, 217; table of, 170, 218; 
enrollment, distribution of, 325; 
finances, 60; forms of organi- 
zation, 175; tables, 176, 177; 
general conclusions and recom- 
mendations, 61; general of- 
ficers, number of, table of, 175; 
graded and ungraded lessons, 
tables, 178-182; leadership of 
societies, 219; lesson systems, 
tables, 178-182; no one factor 
to cause attendance at, 323; 
non-church organizations, 59; 
number of, by denominations, 
in Indiana, 558-561; number of 
departmental officers per, table, 
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191; number of, in session ai- 
nually, 3075 table of, 308; num- 
ber of organized ‘and unor- 
ganized, per department and 
sex table, 194; number of 
teachers per, tables of, 171-174; 
officials, powers and duties of, 
161; organization of, 57, 170; 
departmental, 186; officers, 71; 
organization plans for schools 
with a definite number of 
pupils, 184-186; organized 
classes, 304; tables of ages and 
membership of pupils in, 305, 
306; pastors visiting the classes 
in, 454; records and reports, 
333; regularity of attendance, 
and effect of graded lessons, 
309; regulations as to member- 
ship in, 327; reports, 164; table 
of type, content and frequency 
of, 165; size of, 170; social and 
business meetings for teachers, 
table of distribution of, 188, 
189; sources of income, 241; 
standards and methods, 66, 74; 
statistics, 75; status of organi- 
zations, 175; tables, 176, 1773 
study courses offered in socie- 
ties, 219; supervision of teach- 
ing in the, 64; surveyed in In- 
diana, 46; teachers, 64; teachers 
meetings, table of number of, 
188; time of sessions, 164; 
township conventions, 73; use 
made of statistical data, 340. 


Sunday School Worker, the, 


65. 


Superintendents, 156; average 


amount of time spent in each 
class, a table, 461; comparison 
of supervision of general and 
departmental, 465; depart- 
mental, as supervisor, 462; 
authority vested in, 460; quali- 
fications of, 459; children’s di- 
vision, 491; county children’s 
division, 491; education, train- 
ing and experience of, 493; 
number and length of service 
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of, 491; sex, age, marital state, 
race, etc., of, 492; social and 
educational backgrounds, 492; 
supervisory activities, 494; 
county young people’s division, 
485; education, training and ex- 
perience, 486; incomes of 
fathers of, 487; number and 
length of service, 485; occupa- 
tions of fathers of, 487; sex, 
age, marital state, race, etc., 
etc., 486; social and educational 
background, 486; supervisory 
activities, 489; what they do 
when visiting school, 490; gen- 
eral qualifications of, 444; 
methods of imparting advice to 
teachers after visit to classes, 
463; method of preparation for 
visit to classes, 461; most time 
spent in administration, 465; 
motives for accepting position 
as, 446; of the Indiana Sunday 
School Association, 480; office 
of, in church school, 144; 
strong point of, is how to keep 
order, 456; summary, 466; su- 
pervision of teaching, 444; 
things done by, while visiting 
classes, 463; time spent in visit- 
ing schools, 490; township and 
district children’s division, 500; 
education, training and experi- 
ence, 502; number and term of 
service, 500; sex, age, nativity, 
race, etc., 501; social and edu- 
cational background, 501; su- 
pervisory activities, 503; town- 
ship young people’s division, 
497 ; education, training and ex- 
perience, 499; number and term 
of service, 498; sex, age, race, 
nativity, etc., 498; social and 
educational background, 499; 
supervisory activities, 500; 
visits of, to classes, 455; what 
they do wher visiting Sunday 
schools, 490, 495. 

Supervision, agencies of, 518; 
cost of, 269; first level of, 505; 


Survey, the, 


fourth level of, 506; lorig dis- 
tance, effect of, 507; methods 
of classroom, 453; regular and © 
helpful, 453; reports, 524, 525; 
second level of, 505; standards 
of, 518; third level of, 506; 
visits from state staff, 524. 


Supervisors, 158; departmental 


superintendent as, 462; method 
of preparing for a visit to 
classes, 455; methods used by, 
in supervision of teaching, 456; 
money expended for services 
of, 247; should be trained from 
bottom up, 507; use of statisti- 
cal data by, 340; visits to 
classes, 455. 


Supervisory systems, 541; In- 


diana Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 504. 


Supplies used in church schools, 


short life of, 254. 

communities se- 
lected for, 43; explanation of 
terms used in, 51; general sum- 
mary of, and recommendations, 
54; general summary of, and 
recommendations, child  ac- 
counting, 62; church and re- 
ligious education plants, 54; In- 
diana and the nation, 87; ob- 
jectives realized, 88; organiza- 
tion and administration, 56; 
supervision and promotion, 71; 
teachers and teaching, 64; use 
of survey data, 80; historical 
statement in connection with, 
35; method of “sampling,” 41; 
nine steps in an _ educational 
survey of this kind, 38; objec- 
tives of, 37; objectives which 
have determined methods and 
content of, 88; organization of, 
52; question schedules, 38; for- 
mulated to meet certain con- 
ditions, 39; preparation of, 39; 
problem of securing accuracy, 
40; team discipline and, 40; 
textbooks used, 40; scope of, 
51; teams, 38; text books used 
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for question schedules, 40; use 
of date of, in Indiana, 80. 
Swimming pools, 122, 150. 


Tallman, Lavinia, 36. 

Tax, indirect, for denominational 
benevolences, 255. 

Teacher-Training Class, the, 453. 

Teachers, 158; age and years of 
general education, a table, 388; 
age groups of pupils taught by 
Indiana, tables, 406-407; age 
groups of pupils taught, tables, 
415-417; age of beginning 
teaching, 368; tables, 368-370; 
age of joining church, 371; age 
of, present, 364; tables of age 
and sex, 364, 367; amount of 
schooling, 396; assignment of 
lessons, 425; average, has from 
ten to twelve years of school- 
ing, 435; average length of 
teaching, six and _ one-half 
years, 411; character of ques- 
tions asked by, a table, 423; 
church activities, 380; church 
relationships, 371; classification 
chart of, 428; classification of, 
428; a chart of, 429; descrip- 
tion of, 428; classification of, 
67; summary of, 443; classified 
list of magazines read by, 394- 
396; comparison of, employed, 
with population of the state, 
535; conventions, 404; corre- 
spondence study for, 453; 
courses, professional, taken by, 
396; definitions used in apply- 
ing standard to, 431; dismissal 
of, 448; education and profes- 
sional preparation for, 65; edu- 
cation of, summary of, 409; 
educational preparation for, 
396; experience, 408; experi- 
ence, sex and location of, tables, 
431, 432; faithfulness to church 
school, 380; fathers of, 362; 
filling out question-schedules, 
357; general conclusions and 
recommendations, 70; general 
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education, 67, 384; general edu- 
cation, sex and location of, a 
table, 436-437; general qualifi- 
cations: of, 64,;° 357; ‘general 
reading, 287; graded and un- 
graded lessons and difficulty of 
getting, 447; grouping of, 386; 
income of, 360; influences lead- 
ing to church membership, 379; 
influence which led, to join 
church, and a table,-378, 5379; 
lesson preparation, 418; marital 
state of, 359; meetings of, 404, 
453; meetings of, number of, 
by table, 188; method of im- 
parting advice to, after visit to 
class by superintendent, 463; 
methods of questioning, 422; 
money expended for, 248; mo- 
tives for teaching, 381; a table 
of, 382; nativity of, 359; need 
of a classification plan, 428; a 
chart of, 429; description of, 
428; number of, 358; number 
of, in Indiana, by denomina- 
tions, 558-561; number of 
minutes spent in making les- 
son assignments, 425; things 
done by, in assigning lesson, 
426; number of, per school, 
tables of, 171-174; number of 
pupils, officers and, enrolled 
in Indiana from 1870 to 
1920, 537; number of years 
teaching, a table, 405; occupa- 
tions of, 360; one-fourth of, 
public school teachers also, 396; 
periodicals, religious, read by, 
289; placement of, 447; plan of 
classification applied to Sun- 
day school, 435; practice teach- 
ing, 397; present age of, a 
table, 440; professional courses 
offered, at Indiana colleges, 
tables, 397, 399, 400; profes- 
sional training of, 68, 396; a 
table of, 435, 438; public recog- 
nition of, 452; qualifications 
for eligibility to teach in public 
schools, 442; race of, 351; read- 
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ing, professional, 398; regular 
and helpful supervision, 453; 
religious reading, 287; resigna- 
tion of, 449; reasons for, 449; 
salaries of, 360; schools and 
agencies for training, 402; text- 
books used, 401, 403; sex of, 
359; sex and years of general 
education, a table, 385; social 
and business meetings for, 189; 
social and economic _ back- 
ground, 362; sources of data 
on, 357; standards used by, to 
determine success of teaching, 
tables, 413-414; study of class- 
room methods, 453; substitute, 
449; a table of the number of, 
174; summary, 383; supply of, 
446; teaching experience, 69; 
time spent by, in preparing les- 
sons, 419; time when lesson as- 
signment is made, 424, 425; 
training of, 74, 452; class for, 
453; transfer of, 447; typical 
teacher is forty per cent. on the 
basis of general education, pro- 
fessional training and experi- 
ence, 442; untrained, as a class, 
410; visiting other, 453; where 
reared, 362. 

Teacher’s quarterly class-book, 
333. 

Teacher’s year class-book, 333. 

Teaching, age groups of pupils 
taught, 415-417; age of be- 
ginning, 368; tables, 368-370; 
assignment of lessons, 4253 
character of questions asked by 
teachers, 423; classification of, 
summary, 443; comparison of 
supervision of, by general and 
departmental ’ superintendents, 
465; demonstration of model 
lessons, 453; departmental su- 
perintendents, supervision by, 
459; education of teachers, sum- 
mary of, 409; educational prep- 
aration for, 396; experience, 
69, 408; in regard to classifica- 
tion plan, 431; experience, sex 


and location of teachers, tables, 
431, 432; measuring success in, 
412; methods of classroom su- 
pervision, 453; methods of 
questioning, 422; methods of 
supervisors as to, 456; motive 
fOrfe38i9 table "of, 13827 ror 
teachers, a table of, 436, 437; 
practice, 397; qualifications of 
superintendents, 444; qualities 
incidental to successful, 458; 
sources of data on, 357; stand- 
ards and methods, 412; stand- 
ards used to judge success- 
ful, 456; superintendent as ad- 
ministrator and supervisor, 444; 
supervision of, 64, 69, 444; 
summary, 466; teacher-training 
class, 453; training teachers 
while in service, 453; work of 
superintendents, 464. 

Teams, survey, 38. 

Telephones, 137. 

Tenderfoot scouts, 226, 

Terms used in Survey, explana- 
tion of, 51. 

Textbooks; cost of basic school 
books for Indiana, 253; dura- 
bility, 253; money expended 
for, 247, 248, 249; per capita 
cost of public school textbooks, 
252; short life of, 254; used by 
schools and agencies for train- 
ing teachers, 401, 403. 

The American, 394. 

The Church School, 393. 

The Christian Educator, 393. 

The Sunday School Worker, 


393. 

Third Christian Church of In- 
dianapolis, library of, 146. 

Third Presbyterian Church of 
Rochester, 132, 141, 146, 147. 

Time, of Sunday school sessions, 
164. 

Time schedules, 56, 155. 

Toilet systems, 137. 

Township and district children’s 
division, 500; superintendents 
of, 500-505. 
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Township; conventions, 73; of- 
ficers, 497; Sunday school as- 
sociations, 475; Sunday school 
conventions, 514; young 
peoples division, 497; superin- 

'tendents of, 497-500. 

Townships, distribution of, ac- 
cording to number of in coun- 
ties, 476. 

Trabue, M. R., 37. 

Trackage, 480. 

Training of teachers, 74. 

Training, summary of denomina- 
tional, 556. 

Transfer, of teachers, 447. 

Treasurers, 156; of church 
schools, and expenditures for 
one year, 240, 241, 243. 


Ungraded lessons in Sunday 
schools, and tables, 178-182, 


309. 

United Brethren Church, periodi- 
cals of the, 392. 

United Presbyterian Church, 
periodicals of the, 392. 

United States census of religious 
bodies for 1916, 538. 

Unity of the Educational Work 
of the Local Church, a pro- 
posed conference on, 221. 

Updegraff, Dr. Harlan, 36, 37, 
243. 

Urban communities; sex, age and 
church membership of pupils 
in, table, 298. 

Urban schools, ages, of pupils in 
organized classes, 305, 300; at- 
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tendance in, 326; percentage of, 
a table, 326; pupils attend 
slightly more regularly than in 
rural, 326. 


Vault, the church, 141. 

Ventilation, 115, 135. 

Visitors, of a Sunday school, 330. 

Voluntary leadership, dependence 
on, 54I. 


Warner, L. A., 36. 

Water supply system, 137. 

Watson, Charles E., 37. 

West Point, church in, selected 
for survey, 50. 

Weigle, L. A., 36, 37. 

Weston, Dr. Sidney A., 35, 36, 


37: 

Winchester, B. S., 36, 37. 

Windows, 139. 

Wirt, church in, selected for sur- 
vey, 50. 

Withers, John W., 37. 

Women’s Foreign Missionary So- 
Cieties, 198. 

Women’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety, 198. 


Yocum, A. Duncan, 36, 37. 

Young, Nellie C., 48r. 

Young People’s Boards, 198. 

Young People’s Division of the 
Indiana Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, 481; superintendents of 
the county, 48s. 

Young peoples societies, officials 
of, 159. 
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